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Full many wights there be, whom, cureless still, 
An evil itch doth urge to wield goose-quill.— Old Translation. 


TuEere are numbers with whom an 
itching desire to handle their pen be- 
comes an incurable malady, which, 
alas! no sulphur preparation can era- 
dicate. We had thought that the 
Hon. Grantley Berkeley would have 
rested content with the very question- 
able fame that his Berkeley Castle had 
paoue him, and been satisfied with 
1aving become, if not famous in its 
most popular sense, yet at least noto- 
rious. To be talked of at all, even 
unfavourably, is with some persons 
preferable to being unmentioned ; and 
if they cannot call attention to them- 
selves in other ways, they squeak on 
their penny-trumpet, thus attracting a 
notice by the discord they create pro- 
portioned to their want of skill. Were 
we uncharitable, we might look on 
such persons as the annoyances of lite- 
rature, which it is incumbent on all 
who have regard to decency to put 
down by every means in their power ; 
as, since the passing of the New Police 
Act, they dismiss from their door all 
crack-voiced ballad-singers who in- 
trude on either the study or slumbers 
ofthe morning. When the author of 


Sandron Hall undertook to give to the 
public the conversations of our most 
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celebrated wits and statesmen, could 
he not have seen written up in con- 
spicuous characters over the porch of- 
the temple, which he was about to 
profane, “ To the ignorant, presump- 
tuous, and unskilful, modesty forbids ?” 
As, however, he has thought proper to 
disregard the warning, we summon him 
for judgment before our tribunal ; and 
shall pass sentence on him, as an old 
offender, perfectly indifferent to his 
sufferings or resentment. 

It is the fashion of the day to write 
novels; and those who have neither 
industry, ability, or learning, to com- 
pile a work of any utility, think, if 
they are born to the accident of Hon., 
or Lord This, or Lady That, they thus 
become entitled to lounge away their 
time in writing, what they hope some 
other loungers may be got to read. 
Long live the custom! If it does no 
good, it does little harm; and, in the 
way of trade, gives the stationers more 
business ; and makes not a little stir 
amongst the frequenters of Ragfair, 
whose commodities hence derive an 
increased value with the paper-manu- 
facturers. ‘lhus, by deductions based 
on the soundest doctrines of Adam 
Smith, we find that, to a certain degree, 
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the prices of rags near Whitechapel rise 
and fall according as my Lady Idler or 
the Hon. Jockey Cockfight employ their 
mornings. Therefore, say we, Long 
live novel-writing and the writers of 
novels! Whilst the monkey plays his 
tricks, and gibbers and chatters in the 
recesses of the forest, we do not notice 
him —he is but indulging in-the freaks 
most apposite to his nature, and in the 
place most appropriate to their display. 
When, however, he ventures near the 
haunts of men, and thrusts himself into 
respectable society—-when he wishes 
to pass off his grimaces for humour, 
and his antics for the natural exercise 
of human intellect,— then we feel bound 
to administer correction to him, and 
send him back howling to the recesses 
of his native wilderness. 

We would wish here to make our- 
selves perfectly understood. We have 
no objection, as we have said, to the 
harmless nonsense which is every day 
vended for the amusement and edifi- 
cation of a certain class in society. 
It is, therefore, seldom useful or wise 
for the critic to inflict a violent death 
on productions which, left to them- 
selves, would soon perish and be for- 
gotten, owing to their own internal 
seeds of decay. It is attracting crowds 
to witness the public execution of an 
offender against the rules of grammar 
and literary propriety, who, unnoticed, 
would have probably not even met with 
contempt. Yet at times it becomes a 
matter of principle, a species of duty, 
from the discharge of which we would 
not feel justified in shrinking. Thus, 
in the present case, knowing that we 
have already conferred on the author 
of Sandron Hall sufficient notoriety to 
ensure him a few readers, we think 
ourselves answerable to the public for 
the nature of the staff he may hereafter 
perpetrate, when trading on the noto- 
riety so conferred. At the same time, 
viewing his efforts as the result of a 
young idea, whieh we have ourselves 
mn a great measure “ taught how to 
shoot,” we are disposed to treat them 
paternally, according to the Scripture 
moral, and not “ spare the rod,” lest 
we may spoil the child. 

The grand mistake of the book seems 
to be that the author has little concep- 
tion of the manner in which the cha- 
racter ofa gentleman should be drawn ; 
or if he possesses within himself the 
necessary matériel for such a task, he 
is so much the more culpable for not 
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making better use of it. The hero of 
his novel, the gentleman of Mr. Grant- 
ley Berkeley, we assert to be no gentle- 
man, according to our definition of the 
word. We don’t mean by ita lord, a 
duke, or even those whom the “ cour- 
tesy”” of society designates “ honour- 
able.” It is one of those words which, 
if asked to define, we should reply, 
“ Si non rogas, intelligo.” Those who 
do not intuitively comprehend its 
meaning can never be lectured into 
understanding it; and though it be not 
altogether independent of a certain 
rank, yet the highest rank may exist 
completely independent of it. Without, 
therefore, imputing to the author of 
Sandron Hall more than that he has 
failed, in the work before us, in 
giving a fair portrait of a “ gentle- 
man ”— perhaps from want of skill 
in executing the conceptions of his 
mind—we are anxious to register our 
opinion of his failure, that a stranger 
to our country may not be led by the 
word “ honourable” on the title-page 
to suppose that all English gentlemen, 
either during the days of Queen Anne 
or any other days, resembled Master 
Sandron. 

“ Would that mine enemy might 
write a book” is a common saying; 
and, certainly, if Master Berkeley has 
an enemy, he would experience vast 
delight in poring over the pages of 
Sandron Hall. But what else could 
be expected, when he has had the bad 
taste to take on himself the arduous task 
of introducing us to the conversation of 
men like Addison, Swift, Pope, &c. &c.? 
In our schoolboy days we were given 
by the master, as themes, the subjects 
which have been handled by the great- 
est geniuses of olden or modern times. 
Accordingly, during our infancy of in- 
tellect, we fancied ourselves to be 
mighty personages, and, if the truth 
be spoken, possessed of more dignity 
than the Pompeys, Caesars, and Alex- 
anders, whose speeches we composed, 
and afterwards recited before vacation, 
amid the great applause of admiring 
cousins and schoolmates. But Master 
Berkeley is no longer a schoolboy ; at 
least, if he be such in intellect, his body 
no longer wears the jacket— peculiar 
mark of that happy period of youth— 
but which renders, alas! the fundamental 
principle of life peculiarly obnoxious 
to the descending wrath of angry cane. 
We remember well how ardently we 
longed ourselves to become cherubs, 
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all wings, and no nether extremities. 
But, in sober and serious sadness, it is 
downright melancholy to behold, as in 
our author’s case, the schoolboy’s in- 
tellect survive the schoolboy’s form ; 
whilst it is laughable to see one, who 
ought to be following the hounds, 
attempting to make Swift talk or Ad- 
dison think. Surely the paltry sum he 
has received for his book can be to him 
no compensation for becoming the mark 
of satire, and the deserved object of the 
critic’s scourge. However, as we have 
already said, there are some people 
whose incurable itch for writing no 
sulphur can eradicate. 

Let us now resume our brief pa- 
rental task of using the rod. The fairest 
way we can think of administering it 
is to allow the book to speak for itself ; 
whilst, to save our readers the trouble 
of reference, we sliall give them a short 
sketch of the plot, and append to our 
brief outline such notices from time to 
time as may call attention to the merits 
of the work. 

It opens with a description of a 
spring morn, and we have, accordingly, 
“ russet hues,” “ dewy parks,” “ open 
vistas,” “ dappled herds,” and “ nutri- 
tious grass!” &c. &c.; in a word, plenty 
of the ready whipt-cream that is made 
do service as a side-dish in all would- 
be intellectual banquets of the present 
day. The hero of the novel, Master 
Charles Sandron, is looking out of his 
window, and seeing a crow, seizes his 
gun, and hits an old game-cock instead 
of the crow; whereat he feels some 
“mirth, blended with disappointment 
and regret.” ‘* However,” says our 
author, “ like a spoiled child, he coolly 
drew in his head, kicked his page, and 
began to dress”— kicking a page, as 
a matter of course, when one misses a 
crow, being part of the accomplish- 
ments of a gentleman in “ the days of 
Queen Anne.” Next follows a long 
interview at breakfast between this 
hopeful scion of a noble house and his 
father and mother. Sir Stamford San- 
dron holds forth most eloquently over 
the body of the deceased game-cock ; 
and gives his son much good advice 
concerning his future life on his arrival 
in London, which he is about to visit. 
Amongst other things, the old knight 
is made to say, “ You have in this in- 
Stance missed your mark; and let it 
be a timely warning to you never to 
attempt to strike the guilty, where, by 
the misdirected or too hasty blow, the 
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innocent, the gallant, and the good, may 
suffer.” We need scarcely say that we 
little expected the above remarkable 
words to fall from the pen of the Hon. 
G. Berkeley: he certainly must have 
forgotten the glass house in which he 
was writing when he composed them. 

Immediately after the paternal lec- 
ture, Master Charles sallies forth on a 
visit to the rectory, where lives the 
heroine of the tale, Louisa Marmaduke ; 
whose father, Dr. Marmaduke, being 
** liberally inclined in his political and 
religious principles, was looked upon 
as a man likely to be advaticed to the 
first vacant see in the power of the 
Whigs to bestow.” Liberality in reli- 
gion we presume to mean in this case 
political subserviency, and a ready ge- 
nerosity to surrender one-half of the 
rightful property of the church, pro- 
vided “ this liberally inclined man in 
religious principles” was himself al- 
lowed good pickings from the remain- 
ing half. Dr. Marmaduke finds his 
daughter and Master Charles making 
love in an arbour, and seizes this fa- 
vourable and appropriate occasion for 
impressing on the mind of the latter 
an unmerciful essay de omnibus re- 
bus, et quibusdam aliis. This tirade to 
the lovers extends over six pages, 
embraces the character of William Penn, 
the history of the Hanse Towns, some 
valuable remarks on the reformation in 
Poland, and winds up with a disserta- 
tion concerning the piety of Dr. Burnet. 
We leave to our readers to form their 
own opinion about the good taste and 
opportune introduction of such stuff at 
such a moment; and yet of similar ab- 
surdities mote than one-half the book 
is made up. 

Towards the evening of the same day 
the lovers find an opportunity of ex- 
changing vows of eternal constancy and 
truth: “ The lock of hair which you 
have given me, and which I will retain 
nearest to my heart, shall be kissed 
every day a thousand times. Bless you, 
sweet love! Adieu!” 

Master Charles mounts his horse next 
day to ride to London, whilst his ser- 
vant rides behind. He has not ridden 
far before he is joined by a middle- 
aged cavalier, “ with a pale cheek and 
bloodshot eyes,” who is designed to 
represent the banished Lord Lovat. 
The latter immediately makes a tender 
of his services to Charles, on finding 
that he is bound for London ; offers to 
shew him the lions ; and is as intimate 
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in three minutes with our hero as 
though he had known him all his life. 
All this is of course very likely, and 
very natural ; and those who have read 
the history of Lord Lovat will be dis- 
posed to imagine the portrait here given 
of him as in perfect keeping with all 
others attempted by the Hon. Grantley 
Berkeley. Master Surface, under which 
name his lordship introduces himself, 
turns from the direct road, and leads 
our hero to a gipsy tent, where they 
find a beautiful girl of the name of 
Corah, who has been wedded to a 
ruffian of her tribe called Smith ; and 
Master Surface enlightens the morals 
of our hero by making love to Corah, 
and offering her, if she would fly with 
him, “ a dozen necklaces of precious 
stones, instead of the strings of black 
and red berries” which she then wore. 
The following is a good specimen of the 
dialogue between them :— 


*«* Well, then, Corah,’ he rejoined, 
‘ promise me still to pause on the offers 
I have made ; weigh them well in your 
mind, and reflect on the usage you now 
receive, in your wandering and degraded 
condition ; and when you wish to better 
your situation, you have only to fly at 
once to me.’ 

*“«* No, my lord, no,’ she cried, motion- 
ing with her hand as if she flung the 
temptation from her, ‘I will not even 
think of your proposal. The gipsy may 
wander, the gipsy may steal, as you term 
it, and sleep in her ragged tent— her state 
in life may appear degraded ; but while 
her heart is pure and the stars propitious, 
while her affection (misplaced though it 
may be) is unsullied by deceit (she thinks 
it no crime to follow the life ofher fathers, 
and take the birds and beasts, which she 
believes were intended for all alike), 
there is happiness for her even on the 
lonely common. The song of birds, the 
murmurs of the brook, THE sIGHS OF THE 
SWEET WILD WIND, ARE HER Music; while 
the flowers and the foliage, the hill and the 
valley, are her pleasant pictures: they are 
not dependent on the caprice of man, or 
on the folly of fashion. If the gipsy’s 
heart is glad (and it cannot be so if she 
is dishonest to her mate), there is happi- 
ness, and sufficient to content on the face 
and in the bounties of creation.’ 

“ As she thus spoke, there was a dignity 
in her manner, and an elegance and facility 
of expression in her language, which, 
though Master Surface put himself in a 
theatrical attitude of raillery, did not fail 
to strike Sandron.” 


_ There certainly may have been “a 
dignity in her manner,” for not having 
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been present ourselves at the interview 
we cannot decide; but as to “ the 
elegance and facility of expression,” 
Master Berkeley does well to praise it 
himself, as he would not be likely to 
find any others so silly as to commend 
the above lackadaisical language, put 
into the mouth of a young unlettered 
gipsy girl. We have ourselves met 
many gipsies, and some of them pretty 
enough, but never had the luck to meet 
with any expressing themselves with 
“such elegance and facility of lan- 
guage ”—appropriate, no doubt, in the 
mouth of some moonstruck, lovesick, 
boarding-school miss, yet utterly out 
of place and character in the mouth of 
one of the wild children of the heath 
and common. But we forget ourselves: 
we were thinking of gipsies nowadays. 
No doubt our author is correct, and 
they all spoke with “ elegance and 
facility” in “ the days of Queen Anne !” 

Corah refusing the necklaces of Mas- 
ter Surface, he and our hero resume 
their journey; whilst the effect pro- 
duced on the mind of the latter is not 
what one might suppose would be 
produced on that of a boy who, never 
having left his mother’s apron-strings 
before, now for the first time in his life 
hears a profligate scoundrel openly 
making offers of the basest kind to a 
young girl. Instead of feeling any of 
the horror natural to his youth, inex- 
perience, and the principles we are told 
he had been brought up in at Sandron 
Hall, ‘* he regarded Master Surface as 
a gallant of the fashion of the day, and 
as an example for a young man of spi- 
rit to follow. He admired his manners, 
and a certain reckless air of libertinism, 
which sat gracefully upon him,” &c.&c. 
Our readers will of course duly appre- 
ciate how far the above is in keeping 
with nature. 

The next place they stop at is the 
Green Man in Colnbrook, where they 
find a crew of ruffians assembled ; 
amongst them Smith, the husband of 
the gipsy, Corah, and the noted Ca- 
therine Hayes, who afterwards cut her 
husband’s head off, and who is de- 
scribed as “ a handsome-looking wo- 
man, who, from her manner and method 
of speech, seemed to have seen better 
days.” She faints at sight of Master 
Surface, being a “ pal” of delicate sensi- 
bility, and afflicted with the “ na—arves.” 
Not merely does our author keep ludi- 
crously wide of nature in all his de- 
scriptions, but all his characters are 
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either bad réchauffés of the Newgate Ca- 
lendar and Ainsworth, or of the heroes 
and heroines of those novels which are 
most widely circulated. One, namely 
that of Charles Sandron, or the attempt 
to portray the gentleman of Queen 
Anne’s day, we at once recognise from 
internal evidence to be the sole inven- 
tion and original conception of the 
honourable M.P. 

Let us, however, continue our ana- 
lysis, which has been interrupted by 
the above remarks, elicited from us by 
the bad taste which could again bring 
before the public the notorious Cathe- 
rine Hayes, whilst the inimitable satire 
of our friend Ikey Solomons, entitled 
“ Catherine; or, a Story,” remained 
fresh in the recollection of all who can 
relish true wit and humour, Yet “ fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread ;” and 
our author devotes nearly half or more 
of his three volumes to scenes which 
would require all the talents and learn- 
ing of an Ainsworth to make even to- 
lerable,—an act of folly amounting 
to a species of literary suicide, since, 
though comparisons are odious, they 
are thus forced upon the minds of 
all who read Sandron Hall, and have 
previously read Rookwood or Jack 
Sheppard. 

To continue, Mrs. Hayes recovers 
from her fainting fit, and Master Sur- 
face borrows some money from Charles 
Sandron to give her. The journey is 
again resumed, without any other inci- 
dent worth recording except their being 
joined by a well-dressed young man, 
whom they had seen at the inn, and 
who, rejoicing in the name of Butler, 
is in fact a highwayman ; and very soon 
leaves them to follow a travelling mer- 
chant over Hounslow Heath. 

Master Surface and our hero lodge 
in the Hercules Pillars on their arrival 
in town, a house kept by an old tenant 
of Sir Stamford ; and their first night is 
past in drinking and rioting with a 
set of rakes at Lockett’s; and the 
“ gentleman” of the story evinces the 
author's conception of that character by 
drinking till ** every propriety of ex- 
pression was banished from his lips.” 
Now we assert broadly, that the first 
night of his being thrown on the 
world would not have witnessed a lad 
of nineteen, if a gentleman, and brought 
up as we are told Charles was, losing all 
“ propriety of expression.” The get- 
ting tipsy was pardonable, but the loss 
of all propriety on the very first night 
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after leaving the apron-strings of a 
mother, was, we repeat, neither natural 
nor gentiemanly. Be that as it may, 
the same night introduces us to an- 
other réchauffé of Ainsworth, in the 
shape of Jonathan Wild and the City 
Marshal, who are employed in re- 
covering some money and a locket of 
Louisa Marmaduke, which had been 
picked from the pocket of our hero. 
We have really no patience with the 
absurdity that can thus bring before 
the public, characters about whom every 
thing that can be said or written has 
already been said and written; and 
we hardly know whether to wonder 
more at the weak and insipid creatures 
that stalk through the pages of our 
author, as Jonathan Wild or the City 
Marshal, or at the infantine simplicity 
and want of original conception, which 
could seek materials in such well- 
threshed corn, treating us with the 
chaff when the grain has long been ex- 
tracted. 

The same party of rakes of Queen 
Anne’s times dine together again next 
day, and the “ gentleman,” alias the 
person intended to represent that class 
of society, gets drunk again; but such 
rapid steps has he made already in the 
developement of his gentlemanly feel- 
ings, that, ere long, in the presence of 
a set of profligate companions, none of 
whom he had ever seen till the pre- 
ceding day, he “ talked loudly, boasted 
of the beauty of her whom he alluded 
to as his affianced bride, opened the 
locket she had given him for the in- 
spection of the company, pronounced 
that name which ought to have been 
held sacred,” &c. &c. Now we take 
the liberty of informing you, Master 
Berkeley, that, in the first place, 
it is to the last degree improbable 
and unnatural to suppose that any 
one could have become so hardened 
in vice in forty-eight hours, as thus to 
have acted in a manner that would have 
disgraced the most desperate and pro- 
fligate. No gentleman, we repeat, could 
possibly, whether drunk or sober, so 
far forget not merely what is due to 
the confiding affection of ber whose 
heart is in his keeping, but also to 
woman in general, as thus indecently 
and publicly to make a boast of her 
favour, and parade before a set of 
drunken and (as far as their conversa- 
tion is told us) witless sots, the pledge 
of that confidence and love whose 
sanctuary ought to have been, and 
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by a gentleman would have been, pro- 
tected, from inquisitive or obtrusive 
impertinence. If a man be in heart 
and principle a gentleman, though he 
may be unlucky enough to take more 
wine than he can well bear, yet the 
truth that dwells therein—the in vino 
veritas, will not make him appear less 
a gentleman, unless the blackguard had 
originally dwelt within. No one in 
their senses could hope to interest gen- 
tleman readers in the fate or fortunes 
of a man who had betrayed, without 
motive or reason, that which a thou- 
sand swords should leap from their 
scabbard to maintain — the trusting 
confidence of woman’s love. The most 

rofligate, the most dissipated, all agree 
ose and, for our parts, the only 
sympathy we afterwards felt for the 
hero of Sandron Hall was one that 
would have brought our boot in con- 
tact with his nether extremities, in case 
we found ourselves in his society. 

Again Master Charles gets quarrel- 
some in his cups: but we must extract 
the passage :— 

‘* A gentleman was standing at the bar 
in the act of drinking a glass of wine ; 
in passing rudely by him Sandron struck 
his elbow, and threw the contents of the 
glass into the bosom of his vest. The 
stranger paused good-naturedly for an 
apology ; but, on finding that none was 
offered, stepped quickly up to Sandron, 
and angrily inquired, ‘ If he was aware of 
the rudeness he had been guilty of ?’ 

** * Not at all,’ replied the latter. ‘I 
could not stand in a corner all night while 
you were smelling to your wine : you should 
have drunk it, man.’ 

“* Then, sir,’ replied the stranger, ‘ 1 
am to infer that you did it intentionally ; 
and if so, sir, you must give me satisfac- 
tion,’ 

“ Sandron, who was ripe for violence 
of any kind, immediately seized the 
stranger by the collar,” &c. 


Whereupon cards are exchanged, and 
Sandron compelled to make an apology 
next day. 

There is a cool ruffianism in the 
reply of our hero, “ I could not stand 
in a corner all night while you were 
smelling your wine,” that makes us 
imagine these volumes were intended 
for circulation in the back parlour of 
Tom Spring. Though, perhaps, we 
wrong the last-mentioned lover of fair 
play; who would, in all likelihvod, 
have taken up the book that explains 
how “ gentlemen” quarrel, and pitched 
it into the fire, preferring infinitely the 
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better regulated and more manly sys- 
tem of the “ ring.” 

In returning home our hero brings 
with him a woman of the town; and, 
finding his host unwilling to admit her, 
knocks down the ‘“ old man ;” ‘then 
seizes a chair, and, placing it upon the 
body of his fallen adversary, the cross- 
bars of which (query, of the adversary 
or chair?) * fitted closely into his neck 
and the small of his back, effectually 
keeping him prisoner, drew his sword,” 
&e. &e. 

Were it not that Master Sandron 
is elsewhere made to spout pages 
about honour and romance, we would 
imagine after our last quotation, that 
Sandron Hall was intended for that 
which it really is, a burlesque upon 
novel-writing in general. 

Well, let us see how our hero gets 
on afterwards. His new acquaintance, 
Master Surface, alias Lord Lovat, is 
introduced to his father’s house; and 
there finds means, partly by telling 
the truth, partly by telling lies, con- 
cerning her lover, to make Louisa Mar- 
maduke determine on discarding him 
for ever. Master Sandron is, in the 
meantime, become a member of the 
fashionable world, and flirts with every 
pretty face and bright pair of eyes that 
cross his path; Louisa Marmaduke’s 
father dies, and she is left under the 
care of a Lady Monckton, who is, for 
family reasons, an enemy of Charles 
Sandron ; and prevails on Louisa, after 
much hesitation on her part, to write to 
Charles, requesting him to return her 
the locket of hair which she had given 
him : —* It is valueless to you now,” 
she says in her note, “* and you cannot 
wish to retain it. May you forget that 
you ever had it in your possession !” 

Now, gentle reader, mark the reply 
which Charles Sandron writes to a beau- 
tful and unprotected orphan, from 
whom we have seen he ought to have 
nothing to expect in the way of favour, 
after the profligate and drunken aban- 
donment he had publicly made of every 
feeling toward her that should influence 
a gentleman. Towards her, dowe say ? 
Ay, towards the sex. True, she was 
an orphan, and had been attached to 
him, we do not dwell on these topics ; 
all we say is, mark the reply which a 
person whom we are requested to con- 
sider as a gentleman makes to a wo- 
man :-— 

“* Master Charles Sandron bastens to 
comply with Mistress Louisa Marma- 
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duake’s commands ; but, having placed the 
locket containing the hair to which she 
refers among others, many of which are 
the same shape, as in some instances their 
contents are of the same colour, he feels 
himself unable, at the present moment, 
to distinguish which is hers, therefore 
he sends them all, begging that she will select 
the right one.” 


Yet we are taught, or not taught, 
since we could never learn such a 
lesson, but we are told, that the man 
who could thus coolly and deliberately 
wound the feelings of a woman is a 
gentleman ; nay, not only a gentleman, 
but one of ultra-romantic honour, and 
the glass of fashion, the observed of all 
observers in the most polished court 
England ever possessed. No insult 
from a woman, however cutting, justifies 
a man in retorting it with insult; but 
no one, save a sheer scoundrel (how- 
ever well dressed or titled he might be), 
could inflict unmerited insult on the 
woman he once loved. 

We shall not trouble our readers with 
more than one further instance of the 
grand mistake—the mistaken idea of 
what a gentleman is— that pervades 
these volumes. We shall just quote the 
following conversation that takes place 
between our hero and the celebrated 
Pope. For the author, as we have 
said, thinks himself capable of treating 
us to the conversations of Pope, Swift, 
Addison, &c. &c.; in a word, he 
labours under a delusion, that when 
stat nominis umbra before us, and when 
he desecrates holy ground by intruding 
his descriptions of Pope and Swift on 
men who have had the good fortune to 
have studied the originals, he has done a 
mighty deed in literature, forgetting all 
the time that we can spy on the title- 
page the comparatively insignificant 
name of Grantley Berkeley. This, 
however, is beside the question of how 
far a gentleman is depicted a gentle- 
man by our author. The following 
dialogue takes place towards the end 
of the third volume. Sandron has just 
sung a song. Pope, who is by, asks 
him naturally enough, as it seems to 
us, “ Where he had obtained his 
poetry? Sandron, not liking his man- 
ner, and being in any thing rather than 
a good humour, replied, ‘ That men 
were not always obliged to give up the 
name of the author from whose works 
they either quoted or sung, so long as 
the lines used contained nothing per- 
sonally offensive. Yours, sir,’ he con- 
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tinued, ‘is not therefore a fair in- 
terrogation.’” 

This is most assuredly churlish and 
uncalled-for, and therefore a most un- 
gentlemanly reply to a fair and very 
natural question; and we need not, 
therefore, be surprised at its drawing 
down on Master Sandron the following 
very proper reply :— 

*** Methinks, fair sir, you are but 
young to lay down the law so boldly, 
and to pronounce so cavalierly on the 
fitness of question or reply: you must 
excuse me, sir, if I doubt your skill in 
the description of the true note of in- 
terrogation: let us have the benefit of 
your idea,’” 


Now nothing can be more gentle- 
manly, whilst, at the same time, it is 
quietly caustic, than the reply of Pope. 
We now give Master Sandron’s an- 
swer: 


‘« « T can describe it,’ replied Sandron, 
‘and thus it is. A note of interrogation 
is a little crooked thing that sometimes 
asks impertinent questions!’ The poet 
coloured at this allusion to his personal 
appearance.” 


We have only to remark here, that 
the man who can be represented as 
almost unprovokedly making an un- 
feeling allusion to personal deformity, 
or rendering a natural calamity that 
should claim the sympathy and com- 
miseration of every gentleman a mark 
of ribald, witless, and unfeeling jest, 
must be the same man who had dared 
to insult a woman. We may remark, 
by the way, that the same story has 
been told of Aristophanes, the Greek 
poet, the best proof in the world that 
there existed no grounds for the story 
itself, for the Greek note of interroga~ 
tion (;) is not a crooked one. We 
could not, however, have expected 
Master Berkeley to have known this. 

Our readers may, perhaps, be tempt- 
ed to exclaim, “ You are not dealing 
fairly with us; you are making ex- 
tracts from the portrait given of the 
Jack Ketch of those times; or, at all 
events, of the bully of the book.” 
Gentle reader, go read these volumes 
yourself, if you do not believe us. Yet 
why should we inflict such punishment 
on you, when we can readily quote, in 
a few brief passages, sufficient to con- 
vince thé most sceptical, that the de- 
scription of Master Charles Sandron is 
really designed to represent that of a 
gentleman : and we only hope that the 
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author, therefore, did not do his best to 
portray such a character ; or, if he really 
did so, that the deficiencies we have 
noticed may be attributed rather to his 
want of execution than right conception 
of what a gentleman is. 

But to return to our proof that 
Master Berkeley wishes us to imagine 
Master Sandron agentleman. As every 
novelist, who does not make a Jack 
Sheppard the subject of his book, 
wishes his hero to be as respectable a 

rson as ible, we might argue 
santa “ha tna he is the hero 
of the tale, he is therefore supposed to 
be a gentleman. But we find more 
convincing proofs of it ; for, instead of 
having what we should suppose poetic 
justice done on him, he is made to 
marry the heroine at the end; and if 
we were inclined to make a personal 
remark, we should simply observe, that 
Master Berkeley enters con amore into 
the delineation of such a character as 
Charles Sandron’s, and adopts him as 
the favoured child of his brain. Thus 
he tells us (vol. i. p. 126) that “ he was 
too good-natured to do any thing 
harshly ;” yet forgets, that though he 
could not treat Master Surface harshly, 
he was yet unmanly enough to treat 
harshly an unprotected female. What 
absurd inconsistency! Again he calls 
him (vol. _ 135) “ the virtuous and 
open-hearted.” Curious virtue, which 
could make a jest of the deformed, and 
fancy itself witty whilst the stone it had 
flung into the air only fell back on its 
own head! Listen to this inflated bom- 
bast— this unmeaning tirade, about 
poetry and honour, which the author 

uts with an inconsistency only paral- 
eled by his simplicity, into the mouth 
of him who knocked down an old man, 
and “ placed a chair on his body, till 
the cross-bars fitted closely into his 
neck and the small of his back :”"— 

“ What a brute would man become, 
were he to forget the nobler attributes of 
his nature, and live for self alone. 
Rather than lose the poetry of my dis- 
position (!!!), and be dead to what you 
would pronounce as the most wild and 


romantic notions of honour, I would cease 
to live (!!!).”* 

Again in the page preceding that 
from which we have last quoted, Master 
Sandron exclaims,— 


** Though I confess that, to have it in 
my power to do aught that is noble, high- 
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spirited, or generous, has such a charm 
for me, that it seems to take away from 
the merit which would otherwise accrue 
to the fulfilment of a good deed, and to 
force itself upon my notice as the off- 
spring of an innate bribe.” 


Enough of this. No one, we pre- 
sume, would be hardy enough now to 
assert that Master Sandron is other than 
a “ gentleman,” who ought to.be kicked 
out of every decent, or even third-rate, 
club in the vicinity of St. James’s. 

There might, however, be other cha- 
racters worth reading —something else 
in the work of a redeeming nature. 
Would that we had space to enter into 
this topic. We have barely room to 
observe, that the gipsy, Smith, who 
murders Corah, is a bad copy of Bill 
Sykes ; nay, so determined is the au- 
thor on having nothing original in his 
three tedious volumes, that he has 
actually gone the lengths of introducing 
to the public a second edition of Sykes’s 
dog, who performs many wonderful 
feats in Sandron Hall ; e.g. he gnaws 
asunder the cords that bind Corah, and 
then Master Berkeley’s Bill Sykes’s 
attempts to catch him (vide Oliver 
Twist), but the dog refuses to hearken 
to the charmer’s voice, &c. &c. 

Sir Stamford Sandron is, no doubt, 
intended to portray a benevolent old 
country squire of Queen Anne’s time. 
We have all unfortunately read of Sir 
Roger de Coverley. We cannot, there- 
fore, see the humour or wit of an old 
gentleman, who is continually repeating 
the word “ pshaw!” He is not even 
what we might have thought the au- 
thor could have drawn—namely, a 
good fox-hunting squire. The follow- 
ing extracts from a letter, which he 
writes to his son in London, will suf- 
fice for a proof of that which we 
assert. He is telling of a fox-hunt :— 


“ We had a splendid day's sport last 
week — dragged up to him by half-past 
eight in the Terry Hangings near Mar- 
low — such a crash at his kennel! every 
hound in the pack seemed to stand for 
some minutes at bay,” &c. &c. &e. 


We turn over a page, and find the 
following from the pen of the old fox- 
hunter :— 


“The sweet perfume of the different 
withered leaves came palpably to the 
nostril, the wood itself was like a giant 
nosegay, no gossamer-webs on the grass, 


* Vol. iii, p. 170. 
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no dew-drops on the bushes, and the sky 
was of a lofty and settled appearance.” 


Bravo, old squire! Your “ giant 
nosegays ” must have smelt sweet in 
your dog-kennels ; and are as appro- 
priate to other — of your letter as 
pastiles to an ash-pit. 

We have already noticed the board- 
ing-school style of conversation of the 
gipsy, Corah. We had, also, some 
idea of copying from the Newgate 
Calendar the life and execution of 
Catherine Hayes, that we might exhibit 
to the world the source of our author’s - 
information ; and, moreover, how vastly 
his descriptions fall short of those in 
the Newgate Calendar, wherever he 
differs even verbally from it. But what 
good purpose could we effect thereby ? 
It would be no very novel discovery, 
and one of no general interest, that 
Master Berkeley is not possessed of 
much original power. Yet, though we 
could have expected any thing from 
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him, we were not prepared to find him 
so fond of Swift’s society as he appears 
to be, remembering as we do, and as 
Master Berkeley perhaps does not 
know, the manner in which Swift has 
spoken of a certain ancestor of the 
former. On this subject we shall only 
remark, that Master Berkeley seems 
likely to enjoy the same odour in 
literature that. his ancestor enjoyed, 
according to Swift, in other matters, 
and the nature of which he will discover 
on referring to page 65, vol. xiv. of 
Sir W.Scott’s edition of Swift’s Works. 
God grant that the disease there alluded 
to be not hereditary ! 

Behold! as we are about to prolong 
our critique, our Tiger enters. 

Tiger. “ Please, sir, missus says as 
how coffee is ready.” 

Ourselves. “ Presently, sirrah; and, 
hark’ee, take these volumes, and keep 
them ; for the proper place for Sandron 
Hail is in the ¢ Servants’ Hall.’” 


or, 1830, 1840, anp 1850. 


1830. 


Cuapter IV. 


ACCIDENTS GREAT AND SMALL. 


Tuere is a period of about eighteen 
months consequent upon the occur- 
rence of the transactions described in 
the last chapters, concerning which the 
documents from which this history is 
compiled are lamentably silent. I 
find nothing recorded, for example, 
throughout that extended space, of the 
personal proceedings of any of the lead- 
ing characters in our drama. The 
chronicles of the house of Boroughdale 
merely state, that his anne and his 
allies bestirred themselves like men, 
while those of Altamont Castle tell a 
tale nowise more worthy of notice. 
Under these circumstances, I have been 
compelled to turn to other sources for 
information, concerning matters of 
which the reader ought not to be kept 
in the dark ; and it is a matter of great 
self-congratulation to me that my re- 
searches have proved not altogether 
profitless. 

The annals of past times inform us 
that there has been no year, since the 
setting aside of the house of Stuart in 
1688, so momentous to the fate of 


Great Britain as 1829. From one 
extremity of the island to another the 
mighty spirit of the nation was moved. 
All men, of all shades of opinion, seemed 
to be aware that a crisis was approach- 
ing, which, for weal or wo, would 
settle for ever the destinies of the em- 
pire; and all men, of all shades of 
Opinion, were, therefore, prompt to 
range themselves under the banners of 
one or other of the two great parties, 
into which minor parties became on 
the instant absorbed. For Catholic 
emancipation, as it was called, ceased 
at this time to be regarded as a ques- 
tion for men’s acknowledged leaders to 
argue. The Whigs, indeed, who seem 
to be incapable of looking at any object 
except through a particular medium, 
affected still to treat the measure as 
their own, and declaimed, as they are 
wont to do, about the abstract principles 
of civil and religious liberty all over 
the world. But the Whigs were soon 
taught, that by the people of England, 
by the great and influential masses of un- 
thinking men, abstract principle weigh- 
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ed as dust in the balance against argu- 
ments which came home to each one’s 
particular business and bosom. What 
chance had Mr. Blackston and his 
friends, with their beautiful theory of 
equal rights, against Lord Boroughdale, 
supported by the clergy, and the ladies, 
and the far-off glare of the fires of 
Smithfield? Mr. Blackston told the 
honest yeomen and colliers that it was 
the height of iniquity to punish men 
on account of their religious opinions. 
He laughed at the idea of foreign in- 
terference, seeing that the potentate 
of whom the Tories were afraid was a 
poor, old, worn-out Romish bishop ; 
and besought them not to exasperate 
the Irish, who were not foreigners, 
by continuing to treat them as if they 
were unworthy to participate in the 
blessings of a free constitution. But 
Mr. Blackston never condescended to 
prove, that the individuals to whom 
he was addressing himself might not, 
in their own proper persons, suffer 
martyrdom. Mr. Blackston and his 
friends, therefore, made no converts at 
all; while of those who used to follow 
him on other occasions, multitudes fell 
away. Is this a circumstance at all to 
be wondered at? I think not: and the 
following outline of facts will, probably, 
go far to satisfy the impartial inquirer 
that I am correct in my opinion. 

A steady resistance to the claims of 
the Roman Catholics, though, in sober 
earnest, the very corner-stone of their 
strength, had never been spoken of in 
Tory circles as a party question. 

A question of politics it doubtless 
was with all who understood what that 
expression means; but it was a ques- 
tion of politics in precisely the same 
sense in which the maintenance of the 
kingly office deserves to be so de- 
scribed. Admit the professors of the 
Romish faith to an equality of civil 
rights with the Protestants, said the 
Tories, and you entirely change the 
nature of the British constitution. A 
noble fabric will still be yours ; and it 
is just within the range of possibilities 
that the new house may serve your pur- 
pose better than the old. But Great 
Britain will cease, as soon as your bill 
passes, to be what it became at the 
revolution — a Protestant empire ; and 
the phrase socontinually in your mouths, 
“Our glorious constitution in Chureh 
and State,” must be made use of 
no longer. Accordingly, the great 
bulk of the Tories who supported 


Toryism, not for the sake of their 
party, but because they believed the 
principles of Toryism to be identical 
with those of the constitution, troubled 
themselves very little to inquire how 
this subject might be treated either by 
the leaders of the House of Commons, 
or in the king’s cabinet. So long as the 
government was content to treat the 
question as an open one, they were en- 
trely satisfied. They fought their own 
battle and that of the Church and of the 
nation without respect of persons ; and 
rejoiced on each new triumph, not be- 
cause they had defeated a political rival, 
but because they had secured, for one 
interval more, be it longer or shorter, 
the continuance, in its integrity, of the 
constitution which they ardently loved. 

Men who wereactuated in their public 
career by motives so pure as these, 
could not carry any springs of action, 
less worthy, into the bosom of private 
life. Over their own boards, and 
among their own tenantry and de- 
pendants, they held the very same lan- 
guage; and they were listened to 
with respect, even in quarters where 
their views might be ridiculed as pre- 
posterous. Moreover, as a countless 
majority of the gentlemen of England 
were in those days Tories, the opinions 
they professed, at least on this subject, 
became the opinions of the million. 
If the — mooted were the imposi- 
tion of a new tax, or the repeal or 
maintenance of the corn-laws, or the 
management of the poor, or any thing 
else which he might be supposed to 
understand, then, indeed, the yeoman 
would or would not differ from the 
squire, — even as the owner of a dozen 
cotton-mills differed from the lord of 
tenthousandacres. ButCatholiceman- 
cipation was a matter quite distinct ; it 
was as much a great constitutional ques- 
tion as the elective franchise, or the privi- 
leges of the peerage, or the continuance 
of the monarchy itself. Then, again, 
the clergy, with few, and these not very 
creditable, exceptions, were to a man 
anti-emancipationists; and the in- 
fluence of the clergy was then, as it 
still is, far greater than party-politicians 
may be aptto suppose. And when we 
look elsewhere, we find the whole body 
of the Wesleyan Methodists, the mem- 
bers of the Scottish Church, the Quakers, 
with the majority of other sects, of such, 
at least, as might have separated from 
the established church, on grounds 
rather religious than political, united 
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to a man in their dread of popish 
aggrandisement. What chance, then, 
had Mr. Blackston and his friends 
against odds suchas these? They had 
no chance at all. They bustled, and 
struggled, and wrote letters, and stuck 
up placards, and mustered all their 
strength on the great day of trial at 
Silverton Heath. But their defeat was 
signal, Not one word would the as- 
sembled thousands hear of all that 
Mr. Fitsabbot had proposed to address 
to them; and the consequence was, 
that though his speech appeared in due 
time, with more than the usual ac- 
companiments of cheers, in the Lon- 
don prints, the worthy clod-hoppers of 
—— returned, after a brilliant day, 
to their own fire-sides, rejoicing in the 
belief, that they had put a stop to 
Catholic emancipation for a while; 
and glorying in the knowledge that 
the Irish orator had been unable to 
make his penny-trumpet voice heard 
beyond the limits of the platform on 
which he stood. 

The success of the Tories on Silver- 
ton Heath was complete; but they did 
not, on that account, intromit their 
exertions, It was necessary to procure 
petitions at once numerous and largely 
signed ; and certainly no labour of love 
was ever undertaken with greater zeal 
or more untiring earnestness. Quiet 
country curates, who had never before 
stirred in questions of polities since the 
days of their respective ordinations, re- 
ceived letters from their wealthy neigh- 
bours, taking it for granted that they 
were true to the cause of their religion, 
and pointing out that the time was 
come, when on their exertions more 
than on the efforts of any other living 
men, the existence of the church de- 
pended. The ladies, too, were in their 
own peculiar departments indefatiga- 
ble. It was the season of the year 
when races and race-balls were going 
forward ; and at races and race-balls 


the ladies—I mean those who rarely 
visit the metropolis —are always in the 


greatest force. You could not present 
yourself upon the grand stand without 
having your soul harrowed by accounts, 
from matronly lips, of the growing in- 
fluence of popery. You could not 
pass thence to the ball-room, with any 
chance of securing the ear of your part- 
ner in the quadrille, unless you were 
prepared to discuss with her the same 
absorbing topic. Neither were your 
prospects clearer if, keeping aloof from 
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the gay throng, you made up your mind 
to converse only with your own people. 
The grocer in your village no sooner 
got you across the threshold, than he 
suffered the scales to dangle idly over 
the counter, while he poured out his 
heart to you, regardless of iis Saturday 
night’s customers, in terrible anticipa- 
tion of the evils thatthreatened. As to 
the parish clerk and the sexton, the 
former saw nothing before him save 
the abolition of his office; the latter, 
the absorption of his fees: while the 
cases of the female paupers, par- 
ticularly of those whose ages ranged 
from seventy to fourscore, were pitiable. 
Whether they inhabited the workhouse, 
or dwelt apart in their own coltages, 
receiving out-door relief, they looked 
with equal anxiety to the future, 
while they prayed God fervently, that 
if they must indeed go to the stake, He 
would give them strength to suffer 
patiently, rather than renounce the re- 
ligion of the Bible. I say nothing of 
the proceedings of the clergy, of the 
requisitions to the archdeacons, or of 
the numerous and influential meetings 
that followed. Their eloquence, had 
the Duke been there to attend to it, 
must have appalled him, One gentle- 
man would not sit tamely down and 
see the bulwarks of his Sion destroyed 
without an effort to save them. His 
voice might be feeble, but it should 
go forth— yea, and make itself heard 
from sea to sea; while he implored the 
people to be true to themselves, and 
to resist to the death the re-establish- 
ment of a superstition, which was not 
less cruel now than it used to be of 
old, when Ridley spake and Cranmer 
suffered! Another, less energetic, was 
content to propose, or to second, a reso- 
lution, which informed “ your honour- 
able house,” that the title of the reigning 
family to the throne of these realms 
depended on their uncompromising 
opposition to the claims ofthe Catholics. 
Athird—— But why should I goon? 
With the single exception of the old 
women aforesaid, there was no class of 
the king’s subjects more earnest than 
the clergy in their political hostility to 
the professors of a faith which they 
were pleased to describe as idolatry; 
and I believe that I do them justice, 
and no more, when I say that their rea- 
soning carried with it, in the quarters to 
which it was addressed, not less weight 
than that of their sisters in affliction, 

It belongs to the general historian to 
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describe how amid scenes like these, 
which were more or less enacted in 
every town and village throughout 
England, the session of 1829 opened ; 
and how the country was electrified 
from one end to another by the tone of 
the king’s speech, and the introduction, 
by the king’s minister, of a bill for the 
removal from Roman Catholics of all 
that remained of the civil disabilities, 
under which for a century and a half 
they had laboured. Greatly, too, was 
the marvel increased, when men beheld 
with what facility peers and commoners, 
prelates and judges, wheeled round at 
the ministers’ bidding, and spoke, and 
wrote, and voted, in 1829, for a mea- 
sure which in 1828 they had de- 
nounced as fatal. No doubt, Mr. Peel, 
having resigned his seat for the uni- 
versity of Oxford, failed to win it back 
again,—a very just and proper reward 
for the weakness which induced the 
resignation. Yet, even in this case 
Mr. Peel had a right to boast that his 
discomfiture was not attributable to 
the exercise of commanding talent and 
high station against him, inasmuch as 
the pens of our Philpotts’s lay idle in 
their desks, and of the resident masters 
and doctors a large majority gave their 
votes in his favour. It was the swarm 
of pig-headed and hard-fisted parsons, 
who, from the most remote corners of 
the island, flocked to record their vote 
against the arch-apostate: it was their 
influence which turned the scale. Had 
they only stayed at home with their rude 
flocks, and left the dignitaries to 
manage the affair in their own way Sir 
Robert Inglis might, and doubtless 
would, have been at this hour in the 
enjoyment of the domestic peace and 
quiet which he is so eminently cal- 
culated to adorn. Mr. Peel’s defeat, 
therefore, however galling to the pride 
of the individual, told nothing against 
the wisdom of his measure or the 
strength of his party. For if he lost 
the curates, he carried the bulk of 
bishops with him, to an extent which 
amazed both himself and his illustrious 
colleague. 

‘« What are the bishops going to do?” 
was a question put by an influential 
member of the cabinet to his fidus 
Achates. 

*‘ Twelve are prepared to vote with 
you, and three will stay away. But 
we can get more if you think it neces- 
sary.” 


**No, no-—ne more—for God’s 
? 
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sake, don’t let us damage our measure 
altogether, if we can help it!” And 
so the tongue of persuasion became 
mute, and the charmer ceased to charm ; 
and all who had not been applied to 
retained their consistency, very much to 
their own honour, and greatly to the 
satisfaction of their own personal de- 
pendants. 

It is well known with what vigour 
and despatch the authors of the heal- 
ing measure pressed their own 
schemes forward, and how triumph- 
antly, in the Houses of both Commons 
and Lords, they bore down all opposi- 
tion. Who, indeed, could fill the place 
which Peel had vacated in the one, or 
supply the fervid and earnest eloquence 
with which his lordship of London no 
longer electrified the listeners in the 
other? Triumphantly, therefore, and 
with the same sort of skill which swept 
aside the French columns at Vittoria and 
the Douro, the dictator remodelled the 
English constitution ; amid a dislocation 
of parties, and a burning of individual 
hearts, such as had never before taken 
place since England became a nation. 
Yet he did not, or at least appeared 
not, to lose one iota ofhis power. A 
few wild cries were, indeed, heard 
as to the necessity of changes in the 
constitution of both houses of par- 
liament, and that too from men with 
whom the very word reform had here- 
tofore been a term of reproach; but 
what sane politician, either in or out 
of parliament, paid to them the slightest 
regard? The great Whig party re- 
— not to the demands of the Win- 
chelseas and the Rodens in the House 
of Lords, and looked exceedingly cold 
upon such reformers as my Lord Blan- 
ford in the House of Commons; while 
the people at large either were, or were 
assumed to be, too happy in con- 
templation of diminished burthens, to 
be worked upon by any motive so 
vague and irrational as distrust of a 
minister, who seemed resolute, at least, 
to spare their pockets, whatever he 
might do with the theory of their 
constitution. 

The minister and his personal ad- 
herents played a strange game ; and the 
more thinking of such as watched its 

rogress marvelled low it would end. 
‘hese saw that the old Tory families 
were, in a majority of instances, dis- 
gusted ; and they could not bring them- 
selves to believe that the Duke would 
ever throw himself, without reserve, 
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into the arms of their rival. They were 
quite correct in this latter idea. The 
Dukeof Wellington was no selfish trader 
in politics, who, if one section de- 
serted him, would lean for support on 
another. On the contrary, he en- 
deavoured, in the singleness of an 
honest heart, to effect that which 
never has been, and never will be, 
eflected in a free country. He be- 
lieved that it was possible to govern on 
the broad principle of right, and to 
throw party spirit—that is to say, human 
passions—to the wind. For once the 
Duke found himself mistaken. The 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland became 
vacant ; it was not offered to Earl Grey, 
and lo! the friendship of Earl Grey 
and his ostensible followers began im- 
mediately to cool., Still the session 
was got through, as far as the cabinet 
was concerned, pleasantly enough ; for 
all its great measures passed, and its 
defeats, if such they deserve to be 
called, were in time forgotten. But 
the case was somewhat different when 
parliament met again in 1830, and the 
Whigs found themselves still excluded 
from office. The Duke’s majorities 
diminished from day to day ; and they 
proved invariably the least imposing, 
as often as the question at issue seemed 
to involve a vote of confidence, be it 
ever sO indirect, in the government. 
Great and painful were now the anxie- 
ties of those who loved their country 
more than they loved place or its dis- 
pensers. Yet their doubts and misgiv- 
ings were not destined to continue long 
in operation, for the issue of events was 
then much nearer than the most far- 
sighted could have imagined. 

In 1830 died George the Fourth, 
one of the best kings, if not one of the 
best men, that ever sat upon the English 
throne. His decease, which underalmost 
any other circumstance could have af- 
fected no human being beyond the 
circle of his own court favourites, 
operated at this crisis as the very 
touchstone of public opinion. A new 
reign rendered necessary, of course, a 
new general election; and on the eve 
of that important struggle, the Whigs 
demanded a participation in the au- 
thority and patronage ofthe government. 
Their advances were repulsed, and they 
passed at once, and with all their 
strength, into the ranks ofopposition. I 
have nothing to do with the resultsof this 
movement, farther than to state, that it 
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left the Duke and his colleagues with- 
out any other resource than that which 
their personal popularity might supply. 
How far these availed against the ran- 
corous hostility of one faction and the 
hollow friendship of another, the pro- 
gress of our narrative may in some 
degree contribute to shew. 

It was on a cloudy day in the be- 
ginning of July, soon after the tumults 
of the general election had subsided, 
that the Lady Evelyn Rochfort, attended 
by her governess, Miss Walters, en- 
tered the Countess of Boroughdale’s 
boudoir, equipped as for walking. 
The Lady on be it observed, was 
a very young girl, not more than fifteen 
or sixteen years of age, at the utmost ; 
yet precocious in her growth, and in 
all her tastes and feelings singularly 
matured and womanly. A gentle and 
a beautiful creature she was; fair, 
though not sufficiently so to induce the 
idea either of coldness or of delicate 
health; with large, clear, and speaking 
eyes, of which you scarcely paused to 
determine the colour, but concerning 
which, a single glance assured you, that 
they were the index of a mind as pure 
as it was highly gifted. Moreover, 
there was a grace in all her movements, 


to which no description would do jus- 


tice. Her smile was so sweet that it 
wentat once to the heart of tle beholder ; 
while the tones of her voice, corre- 
sponding entirely with all the other 
charms that appertained to her, fell upon 
the ear like the low notes of the ring- 
dove. As she stood before her mother, 
at this moment, in her white summer 
robe, with the luxuriant brown curls 
streaming from beneath her straw bon- 
net, and resting, or seeming to rest, 
upon either shoulder, she might have 
realised to the poet the brightest of 
those exquisite day-dreams, which the 
art neither of the painter nor the sculp- 
tor has ever yet been able to portray, 
The Lady Evelyn Rochfort, possess- 
ing all the attractions of face, and form, 
and temper, and imagination, could 
not fail of being an especial favourite 
with the other members of her own 
family. She was, besides, an only 
daughter, — of all the ties that link the 
hearts of a family together, the most 
binding; so that father, and mother, 
and her two brothers, vied one with 
another in their efforts to convince her 
that she was very dear to them. As to 
the Earl, he could hardly be said to be 
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himself wherever the Lady Evelyn hap- 
pened not to be present. Amid the 
excitement of politics he seemed alone 
to forget her; and, indeed, in other 
cases, when the duties of life called 
him away, he obeyed the summons 
conscientiously ; but he never failed to 
return to his home and to his daughter's 
society, as soon the excitement should 
have subsided, with an eagerness which 
proved that there, and there alone, his 
best affections centred. In like manner, 
the Countess, Lord Welverton, and 
young Augustus, all doated upon 
Evelyn. She was the apple of her 
mother’s eye—the cherished of her 
brothers’ hearts—the delicate flower, 
which the elder would screen from every 
blast that blew —the companion, whom 
the younger, only by one year her 
senior, would have fain had for ever in 
his sight. Never, surely, was there a 
household in which a greater degree of 
domestic harmony prevailed —of which 
this fair girl seemed to be at once the 
origin and the object; for all loved her 
on account of her exceeding amiability, 
and each loved the other because she 
had given to one and all the affections 
of a true and most unselfish heart. 

“ Well, Evelyn dear,” exclaimed the 
countess, looking up from the sheet of 
paper on which she was writing, 
‘* whither go you to-day? ‘The sky is 
lowering and the wind blows fresh. I 
would not advise you to wander far from 
a place of shelter.” 

“ Not far, mamma,” replied the girl, 
with one of her sweetest smiles; “ [ 
am only going to carry Augustus’s 
luncheon to the water-side. He pro- 
mised Frederick Blackston to fish the 
lake with him the first favourable day ; 
and Miss Walters and I have been 
desired to meet them there as soon as 
our studies should be over. I merely 
looked in to tell you so, in case you 
might wish to join us by and by.” 

** Well, love, good-by,” answered the 
countess, ‘take care you don’t get wet. 
And, pray, don’t let the boys persuade 
you to go into the boat. It is a small and 
unsafe thing ; and I have no fancy that 
my pretty Evy should be drowned.” 

* Good-by, mamma,” answered the 
girl, as she kissed her mother playfully ; 
*T don’t feel at all as if I were born to 
be drowned. You'll follow, won't you ?” 

“ Perhaps I may, when your father 
returns; but, in the meanwhile, I must 
finish these letters.” 
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The Lady Evelyn and her gouver- 
nante withdrew as these words were 
spoken ; and descending the hall-stair, 
picked up a basket which the butler had 
deposited for them on the hall-table ; 
and opening the front door, passed forth 
into the terrace. They were both in 
high health and excellent spirits; so 
they chatted in a free and merry strain 
as they traversed the space that inter- 
vened between the house and the lake, 
or pond, that filled up one of the val- 
leys in the park. Doubtless their dis- 
cussions were not very profound. When 
is it that governess and pupil talk pro- 
foundly out of the school-room ? Never- 
theless, the tone which characterised 
their little dialogue was of that kind 
and confidential sort, which marks the 
existence of the very best feeling among 
such as use it. They admired, as they 
were never weary of doing, the beauty 
of the scene, laden as it was with sum- 
mer’s most luxuriant foliage. They 
hailed the balmy, though somewhat 
boisterous, west wind, in tones of glad- 
ness ; and rejoiced, on account of the 
sportsmen, that the clouds were both 
thick and high. Then, as they drew 
nearer and nearer to the scene of ac- 
tion, they began to look eagerly round, 
if haply they might discover the forms 
of those with whom they had come to 
keep tryst. 

“Oh, there they are!” exclaimed 
Lady Evelyn; by and by ; “ there, just 
at the last bend in the river. Iam 
glad we shall not have kept them wait- 
ing: we shall even be at the boat-house 
as soon as they.” 

“ Don’t you think we had better 
join them?” observed Miss Walters: 
* young gentlemen don’t always keep 
to the same mind ; and they may have 
given up their project of lake-fishing, 
after all.” 

The Lady Evelyn at once assented, 
and towards the bend in the river the 
friends turned their steps. As they 
approached they beheld, about thirty 
yards apart from one another, two 
young men, in fishing dresses, both 
flogging the water with the most praise- 
worthy earnestness, and, as it appeared, 
to very little purpose. The leader of 
the two (that is he who kept ahead of 
his companion) was a gentlemanlike 
boy, ofabout seventeen years of age, the 
very beau idéal of an Etonian,— frank 
and open in his carriage, somewhat 
raw in his proportions, and in his 
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countenance blooming and fresh. The 
other, elder than his companion by 
four years at the least, had about him 
much more of the air of a man to 
whom the world is not quite new. He 
was not very tall—he scarcely, if in 
any thing, overtopped Augustus Roch- 
fort, and his frame seemed to have been 
cast in a mould quite as delicate; yet 
there was a symmetry in his figure of 
which that of Augustus could not boast, 
and which seldom comes till after the 
boy has faifly and decidedly merged 
into the man. In the countenance of 
Frederick Blackston, moreover, the eye 
of the connoisseur could detect an ex- 
pression of intelligence far more de- 
cided than that of which Augustus 
could boast. Not that the latter was 
wanting either in quickness or good 
sense; but the former, unless his face 
belied him, while he fell nowise behind 
in these particulars, possessed over and 
above the fire which, call it by what 
name you will, is at least allied to 
genius, if it be not genius itself. Fre- 
derick Blackston was fair—too fair for 
the standard of manly beauty. His 
hair, a light auburn, grew thin, too, 
and waved in the breeze like the finest 
gold tissue. But then his deep blue 
eye shone with a lustre which, once 
seen, could scareely be forgotten; and 
his smile lighted up the whole of his 
visage like a sunbeam. Such were the 
youths whom Miss Walters and her fair 
charge approached ; and who no sooner 
heard the tones of their voices than they 
abandoned their sport, and turned with 
eager and happy smiles to greet them. 

“ Ah, Evelyn,” cried Augustus, “ I 
thought you were never coming. Here’s 
Blackston as hungry as a hunter; and 
as for me, by Jove! if you had stayed 
much longer, I believe that I should 
have eaten some of the fish raw. 
Hand out the prog, I beseech you: 
we couldn’t find a nicer place for dis- 
cussing it than this.” 

“Have you been very successful, 
Mr. Blackston ?” said Evelyn, after she 
had met her brother’s salutation in his 
own light way. 

“ We can’t boast much,” replied the 
young soldier ; for Frederick Blackston 
was a lieutenant in a cavalry regiment, 
though for the present at home on leave 
of absence: “ Your brother tells me 
that the waters are too low, and that 


we have little chance except in the 
lake.” 
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“ Oh, there’s another thing to be 
taken into account,” replied the Lady 
Evelyn: “ sportsmen always do best 
after luncheon. Come, you shall be 
our guests here upon the green sward ; 
and then, with out good wishes to aid 
your own skill, how can you fail?” 

The gentlemen immediately laid 
down their rods, and, séating them- 
selves at the feet of their fair pro- 
videts, attacked with right good will 
the satidwiches and sherry which from 
the provision-basket were dispensed. 
There was abundance of light and 
pleasant talk to season that frugal 
meal, for a group more perfectly na- 
tural in all their feelings and ideas has 
rately cote together ; and when it was 
ended, the sportsmen shouldered their 
weapons again, and led the way to- 
wards the boat-house. Not all their 
entreaties, however—and Augustus, at 
least, was very importunate—could 
prevail upon the ladies to launch with 
them out into the deep. Was Evy 
afraid? Did Miss Walters really sup- 
pose there was danger? Were not he 
and Blackston equal to the manage- 
ment of such a skiff as this? These, 
with many remonstrances besides, were 
met by the steady answer, “ Mamma 
charged us not to go; and so, dear 
Augustus, don’t urge it.” Accordingly, 
Augustus and his ftiend went by them- 
selves; and for an hour, or perhaps 
more, plied their lines, very mach to 
their own satisfaction, because with 
equal skill and good fortune. 

At last Frederick Blackston sug- 
gested that they had done enough ; 
that it would be absolute poaching to 
kill more; and, hence, that their wisest 
course would be to land and take a 
walk with the ladies. Augustus, on 
the contrary, seemed to have his eager- 
ness only whetted by past triumphs ; 
and though he pulled his friend ashore, 
declared, stoutly, that he would not 
give up these two hours. 

“ But you can’t go alone, brother,” 
exclaimed Evelyn. 

“Oh, yes, I can! To be sure, it 
will be very awkward. Won’t you 
come with me?” 

“J, Augustus!” replied she: “ of 
what use could I be to you? Whatever 
my accomplishments may be, I can’t 
row.” 

“ Can't you ?” demanded Augustus : 
“ have you ever tried ?” 

“No, rattlepate, never,” answered 
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Evelyn ; “and what's more, I never 
mean to try.” 

“ Nay, now, do—do, just to please 
me. Come, I will sacrifice my two 
hours’ fishing, and go with you to the 
Star-walks, if you'll only come on board 
and satisfy yourself that even these 
white hands can pull a pair of sculls.” 

“ Giddy boy, I tell you the thing is 
impossible.” 

“Well, then, you'll the sooner desist 
from theattempt. Now, do come—only 
fora minute. You sha’n’t goa boat’s 
length from the shore, indeed you 
sha’n’t—so, pray, come.” 

Evelyn was not willing that her 
brother should be left alone in the 
boat, and did not of course dream that 
be would, in the face of so many pro- 
testations, push far from the shore. 
After referring the point to Miss Wal- 
ters, therefore, and receiving her ap- 
proval, she stepped in and sat down. 
But no sooner had he secured his prize 
than the boy, with the thoughtlessness 
of liis standing, struck out and rowed 
away into the very middle of the lake. 
It was to no purpose that his sister 
entreated him to return, or that Miss 
Walters scolded with all her might 
from the water’s edge. He had made 
up his mind for a frolic, and nothing 
would stop him. 

“ Come back—come back, Mr. Au- 
gustus !” cried the agitated governess. 
“ See! there are my lady and his lord- 
ship; and Lady Evelyn and I will both 
be blamed for your madness !” 

Augustus heard the words, for the 
wind blew from the speaker ; and cast- 
ing his eyes round, saw his father and 
mother descending an eminence not far 
off. It appeared as if the spectacle had 
made him a little nervous; at least, 
one of the oars slipped from his hand 
just as he was resuming his proper 
attitude, and a vain effort to catch it 
only propelled it to a greater distance 
from the gunwale. Like a thoughtless 
boy as he was, he stretched with his 
whole weight on the boat’s side, and 
in av instant the crazy skiff upset. 
One wild shriek rose upon the air, 
and Miss Walters fell to the ground 
insensible. Lady Boroughdale fainted 
likewise ; while her lord, not knowing 
what he did, only paused to gaze upon 
her as she lay, and then rushed towards 
the lake. But there was one there 
whose presence of mind never forsook 
him ; and who, to the necessary self- 
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possession, happily added skill in an 
art without which even self-possession 
would have been unavailing. Quick 
as thought Frederick Blackston had 
divested himself of his upper garments, 
and, plunging into the water, struck off 
with a strong arm towards the scene of 
this appalling catastrophe. He saw 
that the boat bad turned bottom up- 
wards, and that Augustus Rochfort 
clung with the instinct of self-pre- 
servation to the keel. But the Lady 
Evelyn had sunk, rose again, and was 
sinking for the second time, ere he 
could arrive near enough to hinder it. 
In an instant he too disappeared, and 
to the agonised gaze of the father it 
seemed as if the black waters were 
swallowing up both his favourite child 
and her deliverer ; but in this respect 
Lord Boroughdale’s fears deceived him. 
Frederick, not less expert in diving 
than in swimming, only followed the 
fair girl in her downward course ; and 
seizing her by the hair of the head, 
reappeared upon the surface in less 
than four seconds, bringing his prize 
along with him. 

“ Be calm, be composed,” said he, 
in a voice which sounded as if the 
speaker were quite at his ease. ‘ Don’t 
try to grasp me, or both may perish. 
But leave it all to me, and I will save 
you.” 

The Lady Evelyn heard distinctly, 
and obeyed the injunction with mar- 
vellous self-possession. She gave her- 
self entirely into his hands ; and he, 
placing one arm under her chin, 
guided her, as a Newfoundland dog 
guides the raft which he is desired to 
bring ashore, leisurely, but securely, to 
the beach. Then committing her to the 
care of her father, who received her 
half insensible in his arms, he dashed 
again into the water and made for the 
boat. This time his task was more 
easy. The wind had already drifted 
the wreck considerably towards the 
farther shore; and Augustus, seeing 
that his sister was saved, clung to it 
stoutly; so that there was imposed 
upon Mr. Blackston only the labour, 
comparatively light, of propelling it, 
at an accelerated rate, towards the land. 
He found no difficulty in accomplish- 
ing that object ; and Augustus was soon 
dashing at the me of his speed round 
the head of the lake, and across the 
nearest ford in the river, that he might 
join the rest of the party. 
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“MAY NOT &-MAN DO WHAT HE LIKES WITH HIS OWN ?”’ 


The judicious reader will have pro- 
bably discovered for. himself that, since 
the date of the commencement of this 
history,.a.marked change had occurred 
in the social positions of the two fa- 
milies at‘ Welverton Manor and Alta- 
mont Castle. The head of the latter 
house continued, indeed, pretty much 
what he had ever been since he attained 
to the years of discretion. He was still 
a Whig, and something more; still an 
enemy to close boroughs and nominal 
representations ; still jealous of the in- 
fluence of the church, of the. crown, 
and of the peerage; still a friend to 
civil and religious liberty all over the 
world. He made no secret of the satis- 
faction which the passing of the healing 
measure had given him; not so much 
because of the good which in itself it 
was expected to produce, as that he 
looked upon it as a forerunner of better 
things tocome. Like the rest ofhis party, 
moreover, he scouted the idea of owing 
any debt of gratitude to its authors. 
No; the Duke’s government was, ac- 
cording to his views of the matter, the 
weakest and worst that ever pretended 
to guide the affairs of the nation, which 
he would spare no exertions to over- 
throw, and on the speedy overthrow of 
which he believed that there was the 
best reason for counting. Moreover, 
his own cry, and the cry of his party, 
varied not from what it always had 
been. There was no hope, no chance 
of prosperity: to the commonwealth, 
till a searching reform should have 
taken place in the Commons’ house of 
parliament, and the system of treating 
and bribing, by which elections were 
notoriously secured, rendered, by some 
means or another, impracticable. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
abstract wisdom of Mr. Blackston’s 
Opinions, the merit of consistency can- 
not, at least, be denied to them; which 
is a great deal more than his warmest 
friend could say of the opinions of 
Lord Boroughdale. His lordship, 
reared in the school of Pitt and Castle- 
reagh, was become all of a sudden the 
most furious of parliamentary reformers. 
One of his last speeches, previous to 
the prorogation of 1829, had announced 
that, when their lordships met again, 
he would move for the expulsion of 
the bishops from the House of Lords, 
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and that any plan which might have for 
its object a thorough reform in the 
Commons should have his ardent sup- 
port. From that.time forth, moreover, 
he never ceased to denounce the ca- 
binet as weak, and tyrannous, and 
cowardly, and unprincipled. He wrote 
letters in the newspapers ; he withdrew 
his name from praiseworthy associa- 
tions, because the name of the prime 
minister appeared. in the list of their 
supporters ; he went from one meeting 
to another, that he might publish abroad 
his views of the unexampled act of 
treason which had been perpetrated 
against the constitution. And, last of 
all, he returned to his. own house, 
intent only on breaking up the cabinet, 
let the consequences be what they 
might, as well to himself individually 
as to the nation. It could not befall 
otherwise than that between the noble 
lord, thus transmogrified, and his 
neighbour, whose immediate object was 
the same, however wide the difference 
between their ultimate views, a new- 
fangled intimacy should have arisen. 
They met at the court of quarter ses- 
sions, where his lordship discovered, 
for the first time, that Mr. Blackston 
was, after all, a shrewd, sensible man, 
and by no means presuming. Then 
followed an interchange of calls; then 
mutual invitations to dinner; and by 
and by a habit, which became daily 
more deep-seated, very much to the 
satisfaction of those who chanced to be 
affected by it: for the commoner soon 
ceased to interest himself in any matter, 
whether of local detail or general busi- 
ness, without having ridden over in 
the first place to consult the peer in 
the matter; and the peer, always pro- 
fessing to give his opinion with re- 
luctance, gave it very freely, and was 
glad when it was adopted. In a word, 
politics did in this instance what po- 
verty is said to do in others,—it 
brought both Lord Boroughdale and 
Mr. Blackston into strange company ; 
for the former no more scrupled to 
meet at his neighbour's table the Bell- 
airs’s and Steadys, and even Messrs. 
Deeds and Doem, than the latter won- 
dered to find himself sitting, as his 
lordship’s guest, side by side with Sir 
George Villiers, or any other of the 
leading Tory gentlemen of the county. 
XX 
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It is said, I know not with what 
fairness, that the antipathies of lineage 
and party are more easily overcome by 
the ruder than by the softer sex; and, 

erhaps, it was on this principle that my 

ady Boroughdale stood aloof from the 
mistress of Altamont Castle for some 
time after her lord had taken the hus- 
band of Mrs. Blackston into his confi- 
dence. But if women be more slowly 
worked upon by motives of conve- 
nience, they are far more accessible 
than men when you approach them 
through the channel of the affections. 
Mrs. Blackston’s manner towards the 
countess had always been deferential 
in the extreme. It gradually assumed a 
tone of something more than deference. 
She not only praised the countess her- 
self, but she spoke tenderly of her 
children; and especially of her son, 
Auyustus, between whom and her own 
boy, Frederick, a sincere friendship, she 
asserted, had long existed. Now this was 
in some measure true; for Frederick, 
though now a soldier, had been once 
an Eton boy ; and as he happened to 
be in the fifth form when Augustus 
sat under the shell, he had it in his 
power to confer essential benefits on 
the young aristocrat, which he did not 
neglect. For these Augustus was grate- 
ful at the moment; and even at home 
he alluded to them more than once ap- 
provingly. Lady Roroughdale’s strong 
passion, however, was the love which 
she bore her children— it became en- 
listed, to herself imperceptibly, on 
the side of all who appeared to take 
an interest in their welfare; and Mrs. 
Blackston was at once too sharp- 
sighted not to perceive this, and too 
good a diplomatist not to take advan- 
tage of it. Thus, partly by cringing, 
in which your levellers, male and female, 
are invariably adepts, partly by fencing 
with a mother’s love, Mrs Blackston 
succeeded at last in effecting a lodg- 
ment in Welverton Manor; which the 
arrival of Frederick on leave, during 
one of Augustus’s midsummer vaca- 
tions, enabled her to turn to good 
account. Finally, as Frederick had 
but one sister, and loved her dearly, 
it would have been out of the common 
course of things had Adelaide Black- 
ston failed to make friends with the 
Lady Evelyn, so soon as opportunity 
of becoming familiarly acquainted with 
her presented itself. The results, ac- 
cordingly, were that two families, 
which in the autumn of 1828 were all 
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but total strangers, stood in the sum- 
mer of 1829 in quite a different re- 
lation to one another; that is to say, 
that the members of each greeted kind- 
ly the members of the other whenever 
and wherever they met; and that all 
the ordinary offices of good neighbour- 
hood were mutually given and received 
among them. 

“ How shall we ever be able to 
make Frederick Blackston amends for 
the vital service which he has rendered 
us !” said Lady Boroughdale to her lord, 
the morning after the occurrence of the 
accident which the preceding chapter 
has described. ‘ The noble youth — 
the gallant—gallant boy ! Oh, may God 
bless and reward him, for it passes our 
ability ever to thank him as he de- 
serves !”” 

“ His own heart has thanked him 
already, my love,” was the reply: 
* such deeds as his always bring with 
them their own reward, in the holy 
and happy feelings of which they are 
the parents. I trust that he will not 
suffer from his bravery. You have sent, 
of course, to inquire how he does?” 

“ Oh, yes; and to beg that he will 
come and spend a few days with us. 
You expect ‘Travers by this afternoon’s 
coach, don’t you ?” replied the lady. 

“ Yes; but I begin to doubt whether 
that card will answer,” replied his 
lordship. ‘ Meriovale has positively 
refused to go into opposition, and [ 
have no idea of drawing more closely 
my connexion with a family which has 
evidently much less regard to prin- 
ciple than to patronage. Besides, I 
don’t think the young man has made 
the smallest way with Evelyn: I ques- 
tion whether he desires to make way 
with her.” 

“ Be advised, my dear Borough- 
dale,” rejoined the lady, “ and don’t 
let your indignation, at what you call 
the treason of the minister, hurry you 
into all manner of extravagancies. If 
you choose, as a public man, to go 
against the Duke, so let it be, but I 
entreat you not to inlist your private 
sympathies in the quarrel. You could 
not find a better match, in every point 
of view, for Evy than Charles Travers. 
It would be worse tlian folly to break 
off the negotiation, because, forsooth, 
my Lord Meriovale prefers the Duke’s 
line of policy to yours.” 

“ By Heavens! Agnes,” exclaimed 
Lord Boroughdale, waxing warm, “ I 
would sooner follow my daughter to 
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the grave, than see her wed with any 
cringing supporter of so despicable and 
traitorous an administration. If Mer- 
iovale persist in giving his support to 
the Duke, I will neither accept his son 
as the husband of my daughter, nor 
allow any. of his kindred to sit for my 
borough again. Ay, and more than 
this: unless Travers be prepared to 
vote throughout the ensuing session 
according to my will and. pleasure, 
I will tell both him and his father, to 
their faces, that they have grossly de- 
ceived me. They know very well that 
he was elected on the tacit understand- 
ing that he would go into oppo- 
sition whenever parliament met. Let 
me see whether he will recognise this 
obligation when I put it to him.” 

“T tell you, Boroughdale, that on 
this one subject all your good sense 
forsakes you. The Duke and Mr. 
Peel I have no wish to excuse ; they 
are ruined entirely as. public men; 
but don’t let their public offences lead 
you into the perpetration of private 
wrongs. If you meant to tie Charles's 
hands, you ought to have told him so 
ere he went to the hustings. You have 
no right to exact any pledge from him 
at this stage of the business, Wait, 
at all events, till parliament meets, 
and see how he proposes to vote ere 
you bring matters to a crisis.” 

“ Wait! no, Agnes, I won’t wait 
beyond this very evening! I will de- 
mand from Charles Travers an explicit 
assurance that he is ready to go all 
lengths in ousting the imbeciles; and 
if he hold back, so help me, Heaven! 
I'll compel him to accept the Chiltern 
Hundreds. I wish Augustus were old 
enough to sit. Egad! I'll have Frederick 
Blackston for my other member, should 
Travers so much as hesitate !” 

“ Frederick Blackston, my lord !” 
exclaimed her ladyship, gravely. “ I 
beseech you to weigh that point well 
ere you determine upon it. There may 
be a wide gulf between your principles 
and those of the Duke of Wellington, 
but that which separates you from Mr. 
Blackston and his friend is a thou- 
sand-fold wider. Take care how you 
give any member of that family a 
footing in Coketown. I should be very 
sorry to see even Frederick himself too 


“ T am at all times happy to receive 
your ladyship’s able advice,” replied 
Lord Boroughdale, with an air of 
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mock deference; “ but, in this par- 
ticular instance, it strikes me, that I 
am the best judge of my own pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Frederick Blackston 
shall certainly. sit in the ensuing par- 
liament for Coketown, if, as I antici- 
pate, Mr. Charles Travers refuse to give 
me the satisfaction I shall require.” 

“Very well, Boroughdale,” replied 
her ladyship ; “* but mind, I warn you 
that you will live to regret it!” 

The preceding conference took place 
a little before luncheon-time in my 
lady’s boudoir ; about three hours after- 
wards a post-chaise drove up to the 
hail-door, and Mr. Charles Travers, 
whom it had conveyed from the nearest 
Station on the coach-road, made his 
appearance. He was received by her 
Jadyship with the frankness and cor- 
diality of other times; by the Lady 
Evelyn, as young ladies generally re- 
ceive gentlemen whom they rather 
like than otherwise ; by his lordship, 
with a constrained and somewhat over- 
acted hospitality; which, if it implied 
nothing further, shewed ciearly enough 
that his lordship was not quite so. much 
at his ease as the other members of 
his family. Travers, however, a 
man of the world, and as such nowise 
given to take offence needlessly, either 
failed to observe or carefully overlooked 
the restraint of his host’s manner. He 
detailed the particulars of his own 
journey, spoke of the deserted state of 
London, remarked upon the appearance 
of the crops as he came along, and 
slid from that into the business which 
had brought him down. 

“ T suppose we had better get through 
the farce of returning thanks for our 
election as speedily as possible. My 
constituents are, doubtless, aware of 
my coming; indeed I wrote to the 
mayor a day or two before quitting 
home; and, therefore, if it be the same 
to you, I think that I will ride over 
to-morrow, and fix an early day for 
meeting my friends, both in the Town- 
hall and at the Boroughdale Arms.” 

“¢ There is no reason why you should 
not,” replied Lord Boroughdale ; ** but 
just come and take a turn with me in 
the shrubbery first. We have a good 
hour to spare ere the bell shall ring for 
dressing, and I want to have some 
confidential talk with you.” 

Lady Boroughdale looked anxiously 
at her lord as he uttered these words, 
but she did not otherwise notice them ; 
and the two gentlemen withdrawing 
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immediately, she and her daughter were 
left alone together. 

You are quite sure, Evy, that you 
don’t experience any inconvenience 
from your ducking ?” 

“ Notin the slightest degree, mamma. 
The whole adventure seems to me like 
a dream. Only I am very anxious to 
be assured that my preserver has been 
as little inconvenienced by it as my- 
self.” 

“‘ He has sent to say that he will 
be our guest for a few days.” 

“ Oh, I am so glad! then we are 
sure to meet in the evening ?” 

“T don’t see why you should not 
dine with us, my love. There will 
be nobody except Mr. Blackston and 
Mr. Travers. Would you like it, 
Evy 7” 

“‘ Indeed [ should, mamma. Every 
minute will be an age till I have told 
Mr. Blackston how much and how 
sensibly I am his debtor !”" 

Lady Boroughdale looked at the fair 
creature who thus expressed herself with 
an intensity of gaze of which she was 
herself scarcely conscious. She saw 
that on the naturally pale cheek and 
forehead a flush of excitement was 
spread, and that the large grey eye 
swam with an expression of feeling far 
deeper and more earnest than was 
habitual to it. Lady Boroughdale had 
not forgotten that her daughter was in 
years little more than a child, yet her 
heart throbbed painfully as she con- 
templated these symptoms, while some- 
thing not far removed from anxiety 
rushed into her mind. The feeling, 
however, if it ever took a definite shape 
atall, did not long continue in opera- 
tion. She smiled as she replied to her 
daughter’s eager appeal, called her a 
good and grateful girl, and echoed in 
perfect sincerity the sentiments to which 
she had given utterance. Then re- 
minding her that ladies’ toilets were 
not so soon made as those of the gen- 
tlemen, she gave some advice as to the 
kind of dress which the Lady Evelyn 
would do well to wear, and they 
parted. 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Evelyn, as 
she passed a window in the corridor that 
looked down upon the terrace, ‘ here 
is Mr. Frederick Blackston! He has 
just alighted from his gig, and is gone off 
with papa. I thought you said that 
papa was engaged with Mr. Travers ?” 

So he was, my love, a minute ago,” 


replied her ladyship, holding her dress- 


ing-room door ajar; “ but I suppose 
their business is settled, and that Mr, 
Blackston’s turn has come next.” 

She closed the door as she spoke; 
and the Lady Evelyn, afier a moment’s 
pause, withdrew in like manner, where 
the duties of the toilet required. 

When the little party assembled that 
day, first in the drawing-room and after- 
wards round the dinner-table, an un- 
locked-for spirit of estrangement, as 
singular as it was sudden, seemed to 
have arisen among them. In no point 
of good breeding, or even of hospi- 
tality, were the host and hostess want- 
ing; while Evelyn, albeit unused to 
more than her family circle on such 
occasions, bore herself with the grace 
which was natural to her. Yet neither 
my lady’s polished manner, nor my 
lordship’s urbanity — no, nor the ani- 
mated, though bashful, conversation of 
the daughter, seemed to put their two 
guests atease. Mr. Travers appeared, 
indeed, to brood over some personal 
wrong, and was cold and distant; Frede- 
rick Blackston, as if labouring under 
embarrassment of some sort or another, 
conversed with manifest exertion ; while 
even Augustus sank by degrees into 
stupor and said nothing. At last the 
ladies withdrew, not without feeling— 
the one, that events had taken the shape 
which she deprecated ; the other, that 
even in reference to a friend’s visit, 
anticipation often leaps too far for 
reality. Neither were matters greatly 
improved by their departure. 

“* Well, my dear lord,” said Travers, 
so soon as the folding-doors were closed 
again, “ I only wish you had informed 
me ofall this a month ago. I certainly 
should have saved myself this long 
journey, at all events ; and some other 
opening might have been found, had 
I been ambitious of a seat in parlia- 
ment, which, in sober earnestness, I am 
not.” 

“ Nay, excuse me there, my good 
friend,” replied his lordship, calmly ; 
* though I might not explain my wishes 
in set terms, it seems difficult to be- 
lieve that they were a secret — at least 
to your father. We have not corre- 
sponded so long nor so contidentially 
for nothing.” 

“ I cannot answer for my father, my 
lord,” replied Travers; ** but, I assure 
you that, as far as I am concerned, the 
truth has come upon me like a flash of 
lightning. However, I have not one 
word to say against your determination. 
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Every man has a right to do what he 
likes with his own.” 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Travers,” 
rejoined Lord Boroughdale, warming 
as the argument went on. “ Admitting 
the force of your argument in the abs- 
tract, there are peculiarities of circum- 
stances which will always render it 
nugatory ; and if you can shew me that 
any such apply to the present case, I 
am the last man in the world to insist 
upon what is unfair.” 

“IT don’t suspect you of any thing 
of the sort,” replied Travers ; “ I have 
never brought any such charge against 
you; only it’s a pity we did not fully 
understand one another sooner, that’s 
all.” 

“ Not understand !” replied his lord- 
ship; “ I think we are only just be- 
ginning to understand one another. 
Could you, if you held any conversa- 
tion with your father at all, or mixed 
at all with my friends — who, by the 
way, used to be my Lord Meriovale’s 
friends also—could you for a moment 
doubt, that whatever my interest might 
be, I should exert it all to drive the im- 
beciles from office? Am I then taking any 
undue advantage of you when I require 
that you will vote with the opposition ?” 

** My dear lord,” answered Travers, 
“there is no reason at all why you and 
I should quarrel. I certainly did know 
that you moved last session for the ex- 
pulsion of the bishops from the House 
of Lords; and I have heard you say, 
in many places, a good deal about the 
necessity of a reform in parliament; 
but I never dreamed that these were 
more than the outpourings of a gene- 
rous spirit, smarting under the im- 
mediate sense of wrong, and indignant 
with the parties from whom it came. 
Not having received any assurances to 
the contrary from yourself, f concluded, 
of course, that the anger of the moment 
would pass away, and that you would 
Strive rather to keep what remains of 
the good old constitution together, than 
throw power into the hands of a party 
which is pledged to its total destruction. 
You are not the only good subject 
whom the late measure has offended ; 
yet I don't find that others are bent 
on ruining their country, rather than 
fail of their revenge.” 

“ Ruining their country, sir! In my 
— opinion, your friend, the Duke, 

vas done that already; and | have no 
particular desire to see him, or any of 
his crew, sit at the helm even when the 
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ship founders. Whatever Lord Grey’s 
faults may be, I believe him to be 
honest, which I do not believe of any 
member of the cabinet which has 
the happiness to number you among 
its admirers.” 

* Then you are in earnest in desiring 
a reform in parliament ?” 

‘¢ Never was more so in my life!” 

“ And the abolition of close 
boroughs ?” 

* 1 would not leave one of them in 
existence !” 

“ Even if Coketown go with the 
rest ?” 

“ Mr. Travers, you said a little 
while ago, that no good purpose would 
be served were you and I to quarrel. 
Coketown is not, nor ever was, a close 
borough.” 

“ Oh, I beg pardon, I forgot! It 
has a constituency of fifteen, all of 
them bound to vote as Mm 

“ Sir, you have said enough!” inter- 
rupted Lord Boroughdale; “ be the con- 
stituency of Coketown large or small, 
it is, at all events, made up of honest 
men, who won't have a supporter of 
the present rascally cabinet for their re- 
presentative. I would therefore suggest, 
that an immediate acceptance of the 
Chiltern Hundreds might serve both 
your purpose and mine, and save us 
all a good deal of trouble.” 

“If I chose to dispute the point, my 
lord, you might, perhaps, find that there 
is no obligation on me, moral or other- 
wise, to resign the seat to which an 
independent constituency has advanced 
me; but you need not be alarmed. 
I have no intention to dispute your 
pleasure, neither will I explain to your 
lordship or my constituents why I cast 
the favour behind me. I shall return 
by to-morrow’s coach to London, and 
you can give to the electors of Coke- 
town whatever account you please of 
me and my proceedings.” 

*“ You shall do precisely what you 
choose in this matter,” replied his lord- 
ship, still too much under the influence 
of excitement to be altogether himself. 
“ I have neither the will nor the power 
to make you or any body else vote 
against his conscience.” 

It is useless to continue these de- 
tails any further. The rest of the even- 
ing passed pretty much as might have 
been expected from its commencement; 
and long before the family began to stir 
next morning, Mr, Travers had taken 
his departure. 
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HUMOURS OF THE NORTH. 
No. IX. 


SCOTCH LAIRDS FORTY YEARS AGO. 


For several years, I happened to live 
in a district where every laird and lord 
then co-existent was an oddity in his 
way. It does not follow, however, 
that what seemed a passably good 
joke long ago, and in the far North, will 
tell upon a modern auditor in town. 
We all know, that in courts of justice, 
and other grave assemblies, immense 
cachinnation is raised by repartees 
which elsewhere would hardly excite a 
smile. On similar principles, that 
which appeared vastly humorous in 
the region of wild moors, mosses, and 
fir-woods forty years since, may prove 
intolerably fade when transformed to 
the atmosphere of London in 1840. 

For such objections, however, I care 
not a rush. My intention bas princi- 
pally been to give sketches of character 
and society taken from the life, as that 
life presented itself many years ago in 
the North. “ Palinginesy” is, for its 
own sake, rather curious, even when 
the object which the operator restores 
is in itself ofno value. The exhibition 
of bizarrerie more piquant I must leave 
to the novelist and romancist. 

Before introducing by name some 
odd characters long since deceased, [ 
must claim indulgence for a few prefa- 
tory remarks. The north of Scotland 
(notwithstanding Johnson’s ill-natured 
cavils), is in its way a beautiful country, 
exhibiting fine diversity of ground ; 
enough of wild mountains, no doubt, 
and barren moors, on the cultivation of 
which (except to plant seedling oaks, 
mountain-ash, hazel, and birch) labour 
would be thrown away. But these are 
contrasted with beautiful lakes and ri- 
vers, in the (lowland) neighbourhood of 
which last are always fine level grounds, 
capable of yielding excellent crops to 
the farmer. 

To some romantic persons it might 
seem probable, that the esthetical in- 
fluences of such a country would pro- 
duce favourable effects on the minds of 
its landed proprietors; in short, that 
they also would become in some degree 
romantic and poetical, like the land 
wherein they dwelt. The truth, how- 
ever, is wofully opposite. The “ age 
of chivalry was gone ;” and rude and 


barbarous had been the phasis in which 
(with a few brilliant exceptions) even 
chivalry once exhibited itself in those 
regions. Among northern Scotch 
lairds, at the time of which I speak, 
mental cultivation was usually aban- 
doned from the hour at which they 
stepped into possession of property. 
Each, as already mentioned, exhibited 
his own share and peculiar species of 
bizarrerie ; and only on one point did 
they all appear exactly similar, which 
was the propensity to hard drinking. 
But of course there was much of the 
ridiculous blended with their oddities, 
of which I shall give two or three ex- 
amples. 

Ofdistinguished personages wholived 
in this remote sphere, he who has won 
the most celebrity (and on the narrow- 
est foundation) was the old laird of 
Balnamoon, pronounced Bonnymiine. 
Indeed, so often has he been comme- 
morated, that the subject might seem 
worn out, were it not that I knew him 
rather better than his other historians. 
The basis of character on which 
his reputation is founded is meagre 
enough, and if analysed, I suspect, 
would be found to consist for the most 
part of obstinacy, formality, and stu- 
pidity ; together with the determination 
never to leave the dining-table sober, 
and invariably to ride home from the 
station at which he had dined, what- 
ever might be the distance, the time of 
night, or state of the atmosphere. 

Gloomy and dolorous of aspect, 
though romantic enough in its way, was 
the ancient seat of the lairds of Bonny- 
miine. It is situated on the skirts of 
the Grampians, near a celebrated 
mountain well known to antiquaries, 
and named Catterthun, on the top of 
which are the remains of a very strong 
and extensive Caledonian station, which 
a few learned controversialists ([ be- 
lieve G, Chalmers among the rest) per- 
sist in making into a Roman camp. 
There was an ancient castle, or tower, 
upon the estate, where properly the 
lairds ought always to have lived; 
however, in modern times, they must 
needs shew their improved taste, and 
the family now (I speak of 1790) re- 
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sided in a comparatively modern man- 
sion, which in its turn would have 
looked sufficiently worn and weather- 
beaten, had it not been for the elegant 
and favourite expedient of being rough- 
cast, in which condition it contrasted 
finely with the dark Scotch firs and ab- 
solute blackness of the comfortable 
peat-mosses which environed Bonny- 
miine. 

Such was the residence of this once 
notable laird. Long and weary was 
the road from thence to any market- 
town, where even a loaf of bread could 
be obtained; or the newspaper—al- 
ways, and at best, more than a week 
old,—for in those days the royal mail 
required about a week for travelling 
from Lendon to the district of Bonny- 
miine. Indeed, considering the state 
of roads, ferries, coach-wheels, harness, 
and intellect, it is only wonderful that 
it arrived so soon. Macadamisation 
was an unknown science ; anti-attrition 
was not dreamed of ; and if proposed, 
both would then only have been laughed 
at (as gas-lights and steam at first were), 
and regarded as nonsensical humbug. 

But the house of Bonnymiine was in 
all respects a “self-contained house.” 
There was no need of sending to the 
ancient city of Brechin (the nearest 
post-town) for necessaries or luxuries. 
Astothe newspapers, they would arrive 
time enough, for aught the laird cared 
about the matter, if they were a mouth 
instead of a week old. Provisions of 
all sorts were tc an unbounded extent 
plentiful at Bonnymiine; and the 
young leddies (the laird’s daughters) 
took their weekly turns of “ going 
aboot the house.” No need was there 
to purchase provender ; it kept shower- 
ing and pouring in unsought (baking, 
brewing, &c. &c., being also performed 
at home) ; so that the only requisite on 
the part of the young /eddy in office was 
to manage her ample stores with due 
discretion. 

In particular, never was any laird’s 
house (except perhaps that of Dunsin- 
nan) so well supplied as Bonnymiine 
with kain hens,—that is to say, with 
poultry paid in lieu of, or by way of, 
rent. Numberless petty tenants among 
the dreary mosses and wilds of Catter- 
thun held their cottages and potato- 
gardens (what an innovation potatoes 
once were!) on no other tenure than 
the mere usage of paying twice a-year 
so many head of living, thriving, and 
creditable kain hens. ‘These, amount- 
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ing per annum to far more than any 
not monstrously carnivorous or vastly 
extensive family could devour, were per- 
haps intended for sale; but they never 
were sold, and having the range of the 
corn-yard at Bonnymiine, they were 
well fed, and proved extremely pro- 
lific ; so that the numbers increased, if 
not to an infinite, yet to an indefinite 
or unprecedented, degree. Eggs were 
so plentiful, that they could neither be 
consumed nor sold fast enough. The 
skill of the young leddies was called 
into requisition to preserve them,—the 
result being the establishment of an 
egg-gernal; such a thing never having 
been heard of in all the world except 
at Bonnymiine. 

Hospitality, as I have elsewhere 
said, is a virtue which seems natural 
to the Scotch ; but as among them it is 
also looked upon as an absolute duty, 
of course the householder who refused 
to practice it would soon lose caste, 
and be chassé’d by all his neighbours. 
It would be impossible to imagine a 
more hospitable board than that of the 
laird of Bonnymiine. If only his 
guests arrived before or at the dinner- 
hour (for he did hate intrusions after- 


’ wards), they were sure to meet with the 


heartiest welcome ; and it was not un- 
usual to see half-a-dozen large howtow- 
dies, boiled or roasted, smoking to- 
gether on one “ashet.” The style of 
the cuisine at Camacho’s wedding 
seemed to have been adopted as a mo- 
del of Bonnymiine. Moreover, the 
laird, till his latter days, when he grew 
very dogmatical, shewed, at least, this 
much of good tact: that those visitors 
who did not prefer getting drunk might 
be suffered to retain their senses unmo- 
lested, and might pass the evening in 
playing at whist with the /eddies, who 
were inveterately addicted to the card- 
table, and had no objectiou to venture 
on pretty high stakes. But in those 
days money was always plentiful. 

The best story on record about the 
Laird of Bonnymiine is out of sight,— 
that of the library-scene, introduced 
into Recollections of Sir Walter Scott, 
published by Fraser in 1836. In 
point of accuracy, it is true, some ex- 
ceptions might be made. First, it was 
not the celebrated “ old laird,” but his 
successor, who gave away the library ; 
secondly, the comical analysis and 
classification of the books was an in- 
tellectual feat of which I suspect nei- 
ther of them would have been capable. 
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But these are trifles. My stories, if 
less frappant, will at all events be au- 
thentic, and strictly accurate. 

The only other anecdotes current of 
the Laird of Bonnymiine relate to his 
journeying home at night, which, afier 
dining at a friend’s house, he invariably 
did ; and to the solitary instance on re- 
cord of his riding homewards after a 
new fashion, without reaching the place 
of his destination, or even approaching 
a step nearer. For the time, he was 
like Don Quixote, under the manage- 
ment -of the gay duke and duchess. 
This, perhaps, is worth repeating. 

It happened that a young English- 
man, who inherited property in Scot- 
land, had been exceedingly diverted 
with the eccentric appearance and de- 
meanour of the Laird of Bonnymiine in 
his boot-hose, antiquated coat, most 
peculiar wig, and cocked hat. More- 
over, the said youth, having been on 
one occasion induced by the laird to 
transgress the bounds of temperance, 
had a strong inclination to play the old 
gentleman a good-humoured trick in re- 
turn, which was done ; but to his.dying 
hour Bonnymiine never forgave it, and 
would not visit in the same house again. 

I cannot recollect under whose roof 
the trick was played off; however, that 
is of but little consequence. After 
dinner, just as the laird had imbibed a 
stout diam, quite sufficient to impair 
the discriminating faculty of taste, two 
decanters, one labelled port, the other 
claret, were placed.on the table, and 
into the former were slowly poured the 
contents of a dingy, cobwebbed botile, 
duly chalked on one side; all requisite 
formality being observed to detect on 
the funnel whether the bee’s wing were 
of the right transparency and texture. 
This decanter was passed to the laird, 
who, on trial, said it was a fruity wine, 
and of excellent body; at the second 
glass, he pronounced it to be the best 
port he had ever met with in his life, 
and he “wad never wish to see better 
drink.” Being afterwards asked, whe- 
ther he would not take a glass of claret 
by way of variety, the laird answered : 
“Na, na! after port o’ that quality 
claret tasted nae better than sour milk, 
and he would not damnify his stomach 
by mixing liquors.” Accordingly, he 
adhered pertinaciously to this “ ca- 
pital drink ;” and in the course of the 
evening finished to his own share, under 
the name of port, three boties of bril- 
liant, strong-brewed, cherry-bounce ! 
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Such a dose would of course have 
annihilated any ordinary man (or even 
George LV., who was partial te the 
same kind of digueur); but it by no 
means produced conclusive effects on 
the Laird of Bonnymiine, who through 
the whole evening seemed .in the best 
possible condition, and highly pleased 
with his entertainment. At-the usual 
hour, Peter announced that the horses 
were at the door; but having been 
summoned into the dining-room to re- 
ceive his own “ stirrup-cup,” he, on 
retiring, declared that the laird was 
“ extraordinar’ foo.” oo or sober, 
however, the laird as a matter of course 
persisted in his determination to ride 
home. Qn the present occasion.it hap- 
pened that, in attempting to leave his 
chair, Bonnymiine tumbled down ; but 
this was of no consequence, his friends 
being sober and willing to help him up 
again. Meanwhile, by the. aetivity of 
the young Englishman, who had retired 
from the room, a saddle had been ad- 
justed to and fixed upon a “fell dyke,” 
that is to say, a turf-wall, close -by the 
mansion ; such fell dykes, often cen- 
turies old (and mixed with whin-stones) 
being then an adjunct .of every ancient 
residence. 

The laird was somewhat confused by 
his fail, and began himself to suspect 
that he was rather “ foo.” He adjusted 
his wig, drew up his boot-hose, and his 
spurs were buckled on for him; finally, 
his great-coat, shawl, and cooked-hat, 
all endowed ; and, with a look of au- 
thority, out he marched. But, by the 
kind interference of his friends, his 
course was directed to the “ fell dyke” 
instead of the horses. A groom held 
the stirrup, the laird mounted (taking 
up a snaffle-rein firmly attached to a 
stump), wished his friends good night, 
tipped them a.chorus to the last song, 
flogged the dyke, and did his best to 
ride away ; all of his friends retreating 
except the young Englishman, who had 
sheltered himself in a neighbouring 
broom-bush, and the faithful Peter, 
who stood by, having tied the horses 
to a tree. In a little while the laird 
whipped and spurred so hard that the 
saddle broke from its fastenings, and 
he rolled down. Peter helped him up 
again; and this time prudently seated 
the laird on the dyke without any 
saddle. After about half an hour's 
whipping and spurring, Bonnymiine 
again fell off; and Peter going up, 
announced in a decisive tone, “ We're 
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at hame noo, sir! Your honour has 
just fa’en aff at the stable-door.” But 
his policy was superfluous, for by this 
time the laird was sound asleep; and 
forthwith he was carried quietly to bed. 

On another occasion, when the laird 
had not imbibed more than his usual 
dose of the best wine, and in a fine 
moonlight night was riding gallantly 
home across a dreary moor, it hap- 
pened that his cocked-hat and wig were 
blown away by a sudden gust, where- 
upon he came toa full halt and shouted 
for Peter. That faithful squire, per- 
ceiving the accident, had marked how 
the hat flew, and trusted to find the 
wig inside of it. The laird held Peter’s 
horse during the search; and after a 
little while, by the kindly aid of the 
moon, the articles were discovered 
lying in a pool of muddy water. 
Bonnymiine tried to adjust the wig on 
his head, but set it wrong side fore- 
most. He tried again; but being wet 
and muddy, it would not fit. “ You 
rascal,” said he, ‘* what d’ye mean by 
such tricks?) This is not my wig!” 
“‘ Troth,” responded Peter, “ then your 
honour maun just be contented, for 
there’s nae wigs here to wile upon!” 
(Anglicé, there are no wigs here to pick 
and choose among.) 

With the old Laird of Skene, who 
was one of Bonnymiine’s contempo- 
raries and cronies, I was not acquaint- 
ed; but his son and successor, who 
several times represented the county of 
Aberdeen in parliament, and died about 
fifteen years ago, I intimately knew. 
Impossible as it must have been for 
Skene (I speak of the M. P.) to escape 
a share of that eccentricity which then 
belonged to the whole genus of Scotch 
lairds, he was, nevertheless, a well- 
educated gentleman; possessed an ex- 
tensive library, which he did not en- 
tirely neglect ; and though, from a slight 
impediment in his utterance, not a good 
speaker, had a clear head for business ; 
and, to his honour be it recorded, had 
also a great fund of generosity and 
benevolence. 

Among Skene’s peculiarities was his 
passionate fonduess for a rare and pecu- 
liar breed of long-backed, short-legged 
Highland terriers, with very long wiry 
hair, who were in his own house his 
constant companions; and from this 
pleasant society one was always se- 
lected to travel with him, and must be 
admitted as a guest wherever he went 
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to dinner. Of these most sagacious, 
bold, and faithful creatures, he had, 
when at home, never less, but often 
more, than thirty about him. On their 
account he slept in a very large four- 
posted bed, to which on each side there 
was a flight of steps for them conve- 
niently to ascend by; and if a visitor, 
as sometimes happened, was admitted 
before the laird had risen, he found the 
bed covered with dogs, while Skene, 
who was thin and of diminutive stature, 
became invisible among them. On one 
occasion, after a jovial banquet at Ca- 
riston, the Hon. Mr. M » aided by 
the Laird of Duntrune and some other 
worthies, tossed the little dogs in a 
blanket ; which so incensed the laird, 
that instead of remaining utterly coma- 
tose (as after his fifth bottle they ex- 
pected), he rose quietly, and from an 
adjoining room fetched a blunderbuss 
loaded with powder only, and this he 
forthwith discharged over their heads, 
shivering the glasses and extinguishing 
the lights; whereupon the dogs had an 
opportunity of escaping safely upstairs. 

Skene was an excellent boon com- 
panion, his mirth and good-humour 
being inexhaustible; but, after a cer- 
tain stage, if he attempted a long 
speech, no mortal could understand 
him, and he seldom did attempt it. 
Chancing to walk home with him and 
the late Earl of Buchan from a dinner 
at Lord Newton’s, I could not help 
being diverted with the vehement con- 
trast of character. The earl was sober, 
and, as usual, harangued incessantly as 
he went about his own stupendous 
plans and unparalleled merits,—a sub- 
ject for which the laird cared not a 
rush, and to which he responded only 
by interjectional laughter. At last, 
having come to the door of Skene’s 
hotel, his lordship queried, as a clencher, 
* And now, kinsman—it is not often 
that we meet — tell me, what d’ye think 
of that?” The laird tried to speak, 
but could not, being too far gone. He 
tried again, and his reply was as follows : 


** Come, fussel, fussel, auld wife, 
And ye’s get a hen ; 
Come, fussel, fussel, auld wife, 
And ye’s get a hen. 
Oh, the never a bit, quo’ the auld wife, 
Though ye wad gie me ten!” 


This, it must be owned, was rather 
a propos des bottes. ‘“ Henceforward,” 
said Lord Buchan, nettled and offend- 
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ed, “let thy name and title be Sheean.* 
Taou art no longer kinsman of mine, 
but a shadow!” 

Among the lairds of that date some, 
it is true, were distinguished for ex- 
cessive and most punctilious regularity 
of manners and conduct. They would 
drink hard, of course, but never beyond 
certain bounds ; and they pertinacious- 
ly insisted on keeping regular hours. 
Among these most extraordinary and 
eccentric of all people I have to reckon 
the old Laird of Usan, who was alto- 
gether a “ prejink ” man; never in his 
life had been seen the “‘ waur o’ drink,” 
and was regarded as an absolute model 
of propriety. Ata supper party, how- 
ever, during the Montrose race week, 
Usan was induced by the honourable 
laird of Panmure to partake of a bowl 
of excellent punch; and, as has hap- 
pened ere now to men of temperate 
habits, his exhilaration, when once it 
commenced, became ludicrously in- 
tense. It happened that various non- 
sensical wagers were laid ; and during 
that fatal night Usan betted against the 
Hon. Mr. M that, within a single 
hour, he would break to shivers all the 
pigs (that is, crockery ware) which 
could be procured in the town of 
Montrose, and this without any stick 
or other weapon of demolition to assist 
him. The bet was duly entered in one 
of the red pocket-books which wise and 
orderly people then always carried ; 
and the Hon. Mr. M perceived 
that he had got an excellent jest on the 
anvil. On the plea that ample space 
was needed for the exploit, and in or- 
der that fair play might be adjudged, 
he caused an elaborate scaffolding and 
stage, like that of a mountebank, to be 
erected at daybreak in the market- 
place ; and, by the force of his name 
and ready money, he contrived that 
the supply of crockery-ware should be 
enormous, and in readiness next after- 
noon as soon as the races were over. 

With sorrow and chagrin did the 
Laird of Usan recollect his foolish bet, 
and in vain did he request that he 
might be permitted to try it in the 
Assembly Rooms, before a few com- 
petent umpires. But this, for obvious 
reasOfis, was unsuitable. Besides, he 
was a man of honour and spirit, and 
would not flinch from any undertaking, 
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however uncomfortable the fulfilment 
of it might be to his own feelings. In 
order that he might accomplish his task 
in style, he wore an enormous pair of 
fisherman’s boots, resembling those 
formerly used by postilions in France, 
only more clumsy and cumbrous. 
Thus equipped, he commenced his la- 
bours, with all the fashionable equi- 
pages from the race-course stationed 
round him, and a mob besides, filling 
the entire market-place, which happens 
to be of large dimensions. Usan began 
boldly with the contents of one large 
creel (or basket), selecting the teapots 
and other utensils with handles, which 
he raised above his head and smashed 
together. Then, for shortness’ sake, he 
upset the creel, and stamped furiously 
among the cups, plates, and saucers, 
till not one remained undemolished. 
“ He’s dancing, he’s dancing! — send 
for the fiddlers!” cried the mob, with 
a tremendous burst of laughter and 
applause. 

Think of this exploit by an elderly 
gentleman in a powdered tie-wig, in a 
formally cut coat, and who till now 
and through all his life had been well- 
known through the town and neigh- 
bourhood as the very model, the ne 
plus ultra of gravity, decorum, and 
staid solemnity of character! In a 
wild youth, such conduct would have 
been absurd enough ; but in the Laird 
of Usan the ridiculousness of it was, 
from the force of contrast, monstrous, 
astounding, overpowering! Then the 
exertion of demolishing even the first 
batch of crockery ware, in double-quick 
time, was by no means slight ; and the 
tie-wig had repeatedly flown off amid 
roars of laughter. A friend eagerly 
provided him with a red night-cap ; 
and Usan threw off his coat. But 
within other ten minutes the stage was 
loaded with large creels full of crockery. 
The Hon. Mr. M had emptied 
every shop; even bribed or persuaded 
private houses to contribute. Several 
cartloads had arrived, the contents of 
which were hoisted up in baskets as if 
there never would be an end, and 
Usan’s exertions assumed all the ap- 
pearance of rage and frenzy. 

The ferocious and determined grins 
with which he raised certain vessels 
above his head to smash them, as they 





* Gaelic for shadow, according to Lord Buchan; but I cannot answer for accuracy 


of spelling. 
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were too strong to tread asunder, and 
the embarrassment into which he was 
thrown by larger jars without handles, 
and the so-styled greybeards — these 
varieties roused the mob to ecstasy. 
At such moments, shouts of “ Bravo !” 
* Well done, Usan!’”’ “ Usan for ever!” 
“ Hurrah!” rent the air. The noise of 
laughter and applause together proved 
such as never before nor since was 
heard in the town of Montrose. In- 
deed, the consequences even then were 
somewhat serious, for several persons 
fell into convulsions from excessive 
mirth, and one burst a blood-vessel. 
But these minor incidents were un- 
known on the central field of action, 
where, with an inimitable mock gravity, 
the Hon. Mr. M stood at one end 
of the stage to watch the proceedings, 
as if it had been a question of national 
importance. At last the supply of 
crockery-ware failed ; and whether 
Usan had contrived to win or lose his 
bet I have no recollection. But the 
result, ultimately, was by no means of 
the comical cast. The unwonted exer- 
tion, and still more the vexation at 
having appeared in so unbecoming and 
ridiculous a predicament, brought on a 
fever; from which, though he lived a 
long time afterwards, the old laird of 
Usan never fully recovered: nor after 
that race-week did he ever make his 
appearance in public. 

The Honourable Mr. M—— had, 
in those days, a very keen sense of the 
ridiculous, and derived considerable 
amusement from doing things which 
made the world stare. A dinner-party 
on any remarkable occasion was al- 
ways protracted by him for two or 
three days, during which he would not 
allow his companions to recover their 
sober senses ; nor, if it could be avoid- 
ed, would he permit any of them to 
behold the sun-light. The Laird of 
Duntrune used to vex him sometimes 
by sleeping too long on the floor; and, 
on one of those occasions, in the town 
of Dundee, Mr. M , about nine in 
the morning, hired a hearse (which, in 
Scotland, is always a horrible vehicle 
painted with Death’s heads), and into 
it he made the tavern-waiters place the 
somnolent camerado; then he himself 
mounted the box, and drove the hearse 
for some time about the town. 

But there were mansions and even 
districts from which the spirit of life 
seemed to have absolutely fled. The 
inhabitants thereof seemed to belong to 
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another age, or to no age at all; they 
were exclusive with a vengeance, and 
might be styled antediluvian. To this 
class belonged the Honourable J. O., 
master of B : his residence was 
then frightfully old, and situated in the 
midst of extensive woods of dwarf birch 
and hazel, intersected by footpaths in 
all directions, among which one easily 
lost his way. The castle was no less 
than one hundred and twenty feet 
high, and built on a sloping promon- 
tory with a rivulet beneath: it was, 
indeed, a tall, gaunt, ghastly edifice. 
The trees immediately about the build- 
ing were stately and ancient, but they 
did not overtop it. In this mansion 
few guests had entrance, for the pro- 
prietor was extremely odd: he did not 
visit, and would not be visited. The 
answers to most applications for an 
audience were in the same formula :— 
‘*' The master finds himsel no vera 
weel the day. He will see you some 
ither time ; or aiblins, it micht be better 
if ye wret him a line.” 

1 was one admitted, along with my 
father, to a morning call at this house, 
and never shall forget it. The master 
himself never went out of doors at all, 
except to walk on a long terrace, to 
which he had access from a bedroom- 
door, or to survey the world from a 
bartizan one hundred and twenty feet 
high. He did not even walk in the 
garden; and used, if possible, to ex- 
cuse himself from attending public 
meetings by pleading illness. My visit 
there was in the year 1795. 

We entered by a low archway and 
a door studded with iron nails (the 
regular ancient plan), and mounted up 
a long, narrow, turnpike stair with high 
steps. At last we got into a small 
sitting-room, remarkable enough in its 
way. The narrow windows were all 
sunk into deep recesses, the walls being 
about eight feet thick. Every object 
in this apartment was to the last degree 
antiquated. There were portraits on 
the walls, for the family had once been 
distinguished and — ; but, as the 
picture-cleaner had never been em- 
ployed at B » they had become so 
deeply darkened by the hand of Time, 
that, although features were partially 
discernible, the figures were not. There 
stood in the room one of those mys- 
terious instruments called a spinnet (or 
virginals), of which species I have 
never known any one respond to the 
touch with sounds that an auditor 
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would wish to hear repeated. Whether 
the present specimen formed am excep- 
tion, or like all the rest could only play 
plapper, plapper, 1 know not, standing 
too much in awe of the proprietors to 
make any experiment upon it. 

The master himself was naturally a 
tall, gaunt figure, but stooped a good 
deal, which made him look very old. 
He had an aquiline nose, and eyes 
capable of indicating fierce passion if 
he were roused, which did sometimes 
happen; but I never saw him except 
in his most tranquil moods. In his 
company that day were two sisters, one 
of them a widow of composed manners ; 
the other a spinstress, and utterly de- 
ranged, whom, to my astonishment, 
we found in a sort of full dress of the 
year 1740; and wearing what I never 
set eyes on before or since — namely, 
a hoop! She looked extremely wild, 
and had a number of letters before her, 
which she kept folding and unfolding 
upon the table. The other lady seemed 
in no wise remarkable. However, it 
was altogether a ghostly group; yet 
the dignity and quiet demeanour of the 
master were very striking. 

My father’s object was to ascertain 
whether this extraordinary person would 
join in carrying on a lawsuit (already 
of one hundred years’ duration), against 
the Lairds of Brotherton, who, on pre- 
tence of supplying water for certain 
mills, constructed an immense barrier 
across the North Esk, which prevented 
the salmon from getting up the river, 
to the great loss of other proprietors 
who had fisheries thereon. To this 
proposition the master would by no 
means agree. With great composure he 
replied that he had often enough heard 
complaints of Brotherton and his mill- 
dyke; but, as long as he could avoid 
it, would have nothing to do with law 
processes on this or any occasion. It 
was, in his opinion, the worst of all 
methods of contest. 

My father upset this conclusion in 
a trice; but the master, of course, re- 
mained inflexible. 

“* Your zeal for justice is very good,” 
said he, “ but the chances in a court 
of law are rather against than for the 
right. It is a lottery at best: but [ 
have almost done with the world. My 
mind nowadays reverts always to one 
established truth — namely, that death 
is certain. This may seem a common- 
place remark, but I doubt much whether 
the people who usually repeat it are 
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aware of its import any more than the 
parrot who can be taught the same 
words. So short is our time upon 
earth, that, if men had common sense, 
there would be no quarrelling about 
that which is of such brief duration, 
not only as regards ourselves, but those 
in whom we feel an interest, and who 
are immediately to succeed us. In one 
word, I will not join in the lawsuit, 
but am glad to see you notwithstand- 
ing. Hans, bring etwas aus dem Kel- 
ler fur die fremden. Versteht er?” 

The last words were addressed to an 
old Swiss, from the canton of Berne, 
who returned soon afterwards and 
placed on the table a Westphalia ham, 
wine, cakes, and a case of Danizic 
liqueurs, &c. 

The Master of B was unques- 
tionably crazed ; but, like other crazy 
people, had a good share of uncommon 
sense. He did one excellent thing, 
which has been erroneously ascribed 
to a noble earl in the North; but, as 
Horace says, mutato nomine, &c.; both 
were equally competent, and it tells as 
well of the one as of the other. Scot- 
land, like England and Ireland, was 
in those days amply provided with 
attorneys. One of this worshipful fra- 
ternity, named John Lowe, was an 
especial miscreant, and never in his 
life lost any opportunity which he 
could clutch of acting spitefully, op- 
pressively, and avariciously. Towards 
the poor he shewed an excess of in- 
solence, and to the opulent the most 
abject servility. “Charges of horning, 
captions, poindings,” and such like 
amiable proceeding of the law, which, 
as ifashamed of its own acts, shelters 
itself under the mask afforded by 
fiction, calling the person against whom 
all this is addressed a rebel — these 
were particularly and par excellence the 
chosen employments of John Lowe; 
and in this way it happened that a 
poor family, who lived on the lands of 
the Master of B , fell under John’s 
especial vengeance. For an alleged 
claim (no matter whether just or un- 
just), he contrived that one creditor 
should poind the house, and another 
should imprison the father of the family 
at one and the same time, the two 
creditors being in league, and playing 
into each other’s hands. (The precise 
motives by which John and his friends, 
the so-styled creditors, were actuated 
on this occasion would require a long 
story to unravel, which I wave as 
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being not material to my present pur- 
pose). In England, where proceedings 
of this kind are quite usual and con- 
formable to rule, of course no notice 
would have been taken of such a imat- 
ter. In Scotland, however, it is far 
different; and whilst a poinding (ex- 
ecution on goods, &c.) is reckoned 
very harsh, imprisonment for debt, ex- 
cept when directed against the most 
depraved characters, is regarded with 
abhorrence. The Master of B 
heard of the circumstances, and one 
evening he sent for John Lowe, who 
most obsequiously obeyed the sum- 
mons. 

In early life the Master of B——- 
had filled a diplomatic situation abroad, 
and he had been educated on the Con- 
tinent. He received John with very 
formal courtesy, inquired whether he 
had not a pecuniary claim against N. 
and N., and what was the present 
stage of the proceedings! In presence 
of his own land-steward he questioned 
and cross-questioned, made deductions, 
and, finally, offered John Lowe a sum 
of money in discharge of both actions. 
John pleaded that it was too little. 
The master said, very coolly, “ I pre- 
sume, sir, you are averse to making 
even any deduction? Vastly well. 
We shall settle ¢his matter in the first 

lace. Write a proper discharge to 
oth actions, Mr. Lowe, and you shall 
have your money.” 

The master was extremely particularin 
examining, along with his land-steward, 
that the discharges and receipts were 
correct ; indeed, made John write them 
three times over before he felt content. 
This being done, and the cash paid, 
he put these documents into his strong 
box, and told the steward that he should 
not want him again that evening, but 
desired his attendance the following 
morning at seven o'clock. 

John Lowe was now left with the 
master alone; and the latter directly 
locked the door inside, and put the 
key into his pocket. It was a foreign 
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lock, and the door was of enormous 
strength. The master then quietly 
said,— 

* And now, Mr. Lowe, do you con- 
= yourself fully and sufficiently 

aid ?” 
wi Certainly, your honour. It wasa 
very kind ack in behalf o° tham puir 
folks ; a perfect pattren for our neigh- 
bouring nobility and gentry. Am vera 
glad and thankful that the business has 
been settled.” 

“ You are paid, Mr. Lowe?” 

* Entirely paid, your honour: cap- 
tion fees, rouping charges, and a’ thing 
inclusive.” 

“ But your own fees, Mr. Lowe ?” 

“ Am _ perfeckly content, your 
honour.” 

“ But there may be two opinions on 
the same question, Mr. Lowe. I think 
you are not by any means properly 
paid, and mean to convince you of my 
opinion.” 

During this conversation, the mas- 
ter had kindled a lamp which stood 
on the chimney-piece. He took from 
a press a beautiful pair of pocket- 
pistols, examined the flints and priming, 
placed one in his breast-pocket, and 
held the other in his right hand. 

‘“* Mr. Lowe,” said he, in an abrupt 
and stern tone, ‘‘ before we separate, 
I have to request one trifling act of 
complaisance on your part. You must 
eat that pair of tallow candles!” 

“I cannot do that, your honour, 
It wad disagree with my stamack !” 

“You shall eat them, by G—!” 
exclaimed the master, “or be shot 
through the head.” 

The fire of madness and long-sup- 
pressed rage now glared from the mas- 
ter’s eyes. When once roused, he 
was not to be trifled with ; indeed one 
might as well have tried, by reasoning 
and expostulation, to stop the career 
of a thunder-bolt or tornado! John 
Lowe, as is well known, was obliged 
to eat the candles. 
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LOT THE FIRST. BY CRISIPUS. 


[Unper this head we purpose gathering up any chances of small stray specimens 
of choice porcelain, or even broken bits of pretty crockery, which, even as 
fragments, may be ornamental. Our old curiosity-shop will not interfere with 
that of Master Humphrey.—O. Y.] 


#SCHYLUS, WALLER, AND BYRON — THE COBBLER. 


* Cum tua non edas, carpis mea carmina, Leli, 
Carpere vel noli nostra, vel ede tua.”—Marrtiat. 

Rest thee, poor ghost of Elia! ’tis the name alone of one of thy companionable 
Essays that I needs must borrow; and peace to thy Downing Street lucubrations, 
O most versatile of foreign secretaries ! for from thee I seek nothing. Quang Fum 
and Qui Hi may be steeped in illicit-opium-begotten slumbers, while the angry 
retorts of Commissioner Lin and Captain Elliott buzz around them in vain. 
Old China will grow yet older for me, ere I venture on a closer connexion with 
the Brother of the Moon than I enjoy at this present social writing over a cup of 
Twining’s genuine Bohea. 

’Tis bond fide old, cracked china, that I deliver into thy hand, lector benevole— 
vernacularly, gentle reader; and in simplicity of heart I bid thee circulate the 
cup “ that cheers, but not inebriates,” and, with Pope’s dames of old, 


** Sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea.” 


If thou art blessed with a grandmother, whose tenacious memory has rigidly pre- 


served all the circumstances attendant on the birth of that Prince of infinite jest 
the Regent, I take it for granted that in some mysterious chamber there exists a 
still more mysterious door, to which tradition has assigned the name of the 
China-closet. Hence, on state occasions only, are produced (a motley group) the 
niggardly fairy cups of two centuries ago—the infantine teapot, with its nightcap 
of real, bright silver, attached to the spout by a chain of the same. All these are 
small matters, peradventure, to us; but thy relative sets great store by them, for 
to her they speak from the grave of dead-and-gone sympathies— they are as the 
clay-cold remains of a departed race—they recall the merry tales of her old 
gossips over the sober four o’clock meal, preparatory to a visit to the theatre ; 
and now the very rivets which hold their old sides together seem as links in a 
chain of affections, which without them were shattered in pieces. The things in 
themselves valueless are often richest in associations, Am I to blame if I have 
acquired thy grandmother's taste for odd quiddits? My state occasions are to be 
the kalends of each month ; and the useless, but not, I trust, displeasing draughts 
of my schoolboy tastes will then be served up to thee, not inappropriately, in my 
OLD CHINA. Crispus. 


I shall make no apology for laying before thee three passages of consummate 
beauty, in each of which the same idea is embodied,—a species of heirloom, 
descending from Aeschylus to Waller, and from Waller to Byron :— 


AZSCHYLUS. 
e ik ie ~ © ~ , 
Os teri poder cav Ailverixnay Adyos, 
TAnyivr aredxty coking tiv wisrdy 
tigtiv, Dévre unxavhy wrigaparos, 
wad ody ba’ GAAwy, GAA Tes AUTO Trt e015 
arrcxoutolamFragment of the Myrmidons. 
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ZEschylus, Waller, Byron—The Cobbler. 


This is the burthen of the Lybian’s tale: 

An eagle, stricken by a bowman’s shaft, 
Cried, as he viewed the fashion of the plume, 
Thus to no stranger wing, but to mine own, 
I yield me captive —MS, Translation. 


O, ruthless Time! couldst thou spare but a poor solitary fragment? Like the 
ruined stone, which is all that tells of departed worth, is this the poor remainder 


of thy handyworks? 


“ Quis, talia fando, 
Myrmidonum, Dolopumve, aut duri miles Ulixi, 


Temperet a lachrymis ?” 


Then see how the bard who hymned the charms of Sacharissa addresses 


**A lady singing a song of his composition.” 


‘* That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Which on the shaft that made him die 
Espy’d a feather of his own 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high.” 


The lines of Byron will be remembered as immediately following his regret 
that too intense an application to study had destroyed the high youthful promise 


of Kirke White :— 


“ So the struck eagle, stretch’d upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
View'd his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his heart. 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel, 
He nursed the pinion which impell’d the steel, 
While the same plumage that had warm’d his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.” 


THE CORBLER. 


(Translated from Horace by an unknown 
hand.) 


A cobbler there was, and he lived in a 
stall, 

Which served him for parlour, and 
kitchen, and all; 

No coin in his pocket, no care in his 
pate,— 

No ambition had he, no duns at his 
gate. 


Contented he work’d, and he thought 
himself happy 

Ifat night he could purchase a jug of 
brown nappy. 

How he'd laugh then, and whistle, and 
sing, too, most sweet ! 

Saying, “ Just to a hair I have made 
both ends meet.” 


English Bards, &c. 


IN SUTOREM INFELICEM. 
(Epod. xviii.) 


Vixit taberna sutor; huic mensa, 
dapes, 

Tota huic supellex intus, in parvo Lare ; 

Nec zona nummum nec caput curam 
tulit, 

Nec ambiebat ille veste candid& 

Cives, timebatve Alfium ad fores suas. 5 


Opus peregit sorte contentus, modd 

Zytho lagenam nocte compleret novo ; 

Tum quos cachinnos ederet! plaudens 
sibi, 

Dulcissimoque fistulans oris sono, 

Clamans, “Ad unguem convenit sump- 
tus rei.” 10 


Ver. 5.] Alfius hic, ut videtur (Epod. ii. 67) foenerator contra debitores sxvissi- 


mus.—TorRENT. 


Ver. 7.] Zythus hic, quem Greci {uéey appellabant, cerevisie species quedam, 
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But Love, the disturber of high and of 
low, 

Who shoots at the peasant as well as 
the beau ; 

He shot the poor cobbler quite through 
the heart, 

I wish he had hit some more ignoble 
part. 


It was from a cellar this archer did 
play, 

Where a buxom young damsel continu- 
ally lay ; 

Her eyes shone so bright as she rose 
every day, 

That she shot the poor cobbler right 
over the way. 


He sang lier love-songs as he sat at his 
work, 

But she was as hard as a Jew or a 
Turk ; 

Whenever he spake she would flout and 
would fleer, 

Which put the poor cobbler right into 
despair. 


So he took up his awl that he had in 
the world, 

And to make away with himself he re- 
solved ; 

And he pierced through the body in- 
stead of the sole, 

So the cobbler he died, and the bell it 
did toll. 


And now in good-will I advise as a 
friend, 

Ye cobblers, take warning by this cob- 
bler’s end ; 

Keep your hearts out of love, for we 
find by what’s past, 

That Love brings us all to an end at 

the last. 
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At pauperum turbator atque divitum 
Amor, sagittas Stinkomaliensibus 
Oxoniensique inferens turbe simul, 
Trajecit egri pectus et cor intimum, 
Heus ! turpiori sede digna vulnera! 15 


Tendebat arcum Numen é cellario, 

In quo puella leta ponebat torum ; 
Utque illa vestes induebat indies 
Radios acutos luminum emisit procul, 
Miserrimi sutoris arsuros sinu. 20 


Ille ad labores mox erotopegnia 
Canebat ; illa tigribus morosior ; 
Quoties loquenti reddidit convicia ! 
Sutoris inde seva desperatio! 
Sumebat ergo, quantum habebat, su- 
bulam, 25 


Citumque festinabat exitum sibi ; 

Terebravit ergo corpus, haud opus, 
suum ; 

Perivit ille sutor infelix nimis, 

Atque edidit campana feralem sonum. 

Amicus ergo consulo sutoribus, 30 


Sutoris hujus valeat exemplum precor, 

Amoris absit vulnus a precordiis, 

Namque hoc videtur a recenti fabula, 

Hlunc esse vite carcerem et calcein 
simul. 











The Café de la Régence. 


THE CAFE DE LA REGENCE. 






BY A CHESS-PLAYER. 


“1 vowed that I would dedicate my powers 


To thee and thine! 


Have I not kept the vow ? 


With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 

I call the phantoms of a thousand hours 

Each from his voiceless grave ; they have, in visioned bowers 
Of studious zeal and love's delight, 
Outwatched with me the envious night.”— Suetey. 


“ Hypotre !” 

“ V’la, Monsieur !” 

“ La carte a payer !” 

And while, as Macheath sings, “ the 
charge is prepared,” let us settle the 
point as to how we shall keep our 
veins thawed this frosty night. We 
have dined, and—thanks to Cham- 
peaux—have dined well; but where, 
in phrase of France, shall we “ do our 
digestion?” On a Sunday evening the 
Paris theatres are mob; to dress for 
pretty Madame B's soirée, upon a ten- 
franc dinner, with the thermometer be- 
low freezing point, is north of inviting ; 
while both Valentino and Musard are 
on the seventh day equally rococo. I 
am a chess-player; and you, my 
friend, ought to be so too; therefore, 
put faith in my pilotage. We'll away 
to the Café de la Régence, and sip our 
Mocha among Caissa’s votaries. 

The garcon of Monsieur Champeaux 
serves his writ, and fingers the cash 
with a grace worthy of the name he 
bears. We are bowed forth. Ugh! 
low cutting is this north-easter! and 
how dense the snow-fall! The Place 
de la Bourse reminds me of an ice- 
plain in Russia; and the Bourse itself 
looks like a huge twelfthcake, plastered 
over with white sugar. The building 
was modelled after a Greek temple ; it 
is a temple still, the name of its God 
being merely altered. But it is much 
too cold to prate philosophy. Like Ata- 
lanta, I olen up my drapery, and run 
forit. Tramp—-tramp--we plash through 
the snow and mud. The streets are de- 
solate, to what this part of Paris gene- 
rally is at seven o'clock, and the sludge 
is afoot deep. We gain the Rue Riche- 
lieu, bound like rain-deer across the 
Place du Palais Royal, and first draw 
breath as we dash headlong into the 
entrance of the brilliantly illumined 
salon which constitutes the Café de la 
Régence. 

We are in the temple ofthe rairty- 
Two; and here indeed chess “ rules 
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and reigns without control.” No pen 
has yet fairly sketched this celebrated 
locale, though many have pretended to 
trace its lineaments. In that amusing 
work, Les Francais peints par eux- 
mémes, Méry pencils the Parisian 
chess-player, and—the truth shall out 
—depicts him vilely. Méry has a 
fluent tongue and a witty brain ; but 
knows no more of chess, practically, 
than the man in the moon’s dog. The 
historian of the Café must have mixed 
intimately, during many years, with the 
first chess artists, past and present, and 
must play pretty well himself. Let 
our own right hand crayonise the 
French chess-men, as they present 
themselves in the year of grace eighteen- 
hundred and forty; and pounds to 
pumpkins we beat Méry out of the 
field. Voyons. 

The Café de la Régence, in its out- 
ward man, is soon disposed of. Large, 
low, and in shape resembling a parailel- 
ogram of toasted cheese, the very anti- 
thesis of the graceful or lovely, our 
salon presents nothing in its personal 
appearance which may compete with 
the glittering café of modern times. 
Stove-heated to suffocation—gas-lighted 
to oppression —the blackhole of Cal- 
cutta was its elder sister; though the 
Régence has mirrors in abundance, and 
slabs of marble to top its tables. Seven 
days in the week, from morn till mid- 
night, the crowd pass over its sanded 
floor, like the waves of the sea on the 
Brighton beach; the said floor doing 
double duty on Sundays. Then do the 
pekins and calicots— Anglice “ snobs” 
—pour their myriads into the Ré- 
gence, thicker than ever came suitors 
to Corinthian Lais. After three or four 
o'clock on a winter's Sunday, happy is 
the man who has formed his partie ; 
room to place another chess-board, even 
on your knees, being out of the ques- 
tion. All keep their hats on, to save 
space; and an empty chair is worth a 
monarch’s ransom. 


Zz 
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The din of voices shakes the roof as 
we enter. Can this be chess?—the 
game of philosophers—the wrestling of 
the strong-minded —the recreation of 
pensive solitude—thus practised amid 
a roar like that of the Regent’s Park 
beast-show at feeding time! Laughter, 
whistling, singing, screaming, spitting, 
spouting, and shouting,— tappings, 
rappings, drummings, and hummings, 
disport in their glory around us. Have 
we not made a blunder, and dropped 
into the asylum of Charenton? Stun- 
ned with the riot, we sigh for cotton to 
stuff our ears; and fight our progress 
into a far-away corner, in order to re- 
cover our bewildered senses. Coffee is 
brought. We sip, and scan the scene 
before us ; resolving its discordant ele- 
ments by slow degrees into one vast 
tableau. Man gets used to every 
thing except the toothach. I knowa 
Londoner dwelling next door to a cop- 
persmith, who wakes in the night when 
the artisans cease hammering! So 
is it with me at the present moment. 
The noise is bearable, and presently 
may become even agreeable. Manners 
are to be noted, and chess-men to be 
sketched. I mount my hobby, sternly 
resolving not to ride to-day with a 
snaffle-bridle. I fear the age is too un- 
poetical to bear with so much enthu- 
siasm, in application to chess, as my 
pen ordinarily gives vent to. 

The good city of Paris, be it known, 
holds four thousand cafés ; of which 
the Café Procope, and the Café de la 
Régence are unquestionably the Adam 
and Eve. The Régence was esta- 
blished as a rendezvous for the literati 
of the day, under the government of 
the Duke of Orleans; and, like Will’s 
in London, became, from its eligible 
position, the haunt of the most cele- 
brated esprits of France during the 
eighteenth century. Voltaire, the two 
Rousseaus, the profligate Duc de 
Richelieu, Marshal Saxe, Chamfort, 
St. Foix, Benjamin Franklin, Mar- 
montel, Philidor, and Grimm, are but a 
few of the men of note who constantly 
frequented the Régence in early times. 
The very chairs and tables acquired 
name and fame from classical associa- 
tion; and, till quite recently, the mas- 
ter of the establishment might be heard 
commanding his attendants, in tones of 
pride, to “ Serve Jean Jacques,”’— 
* Look to Voltaire,’—the identical 
tables at which this pair of philosophes 
were wont daily to play chess, being 
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still at that time in existence, named 
from the departed great. These sacred 


‘shrines are now superseded by marble 


slabs ; coal-gas sparkles in sun-like 
lustres ; and Voltaire could hardly re- 
cognise his favoured lounge, save from 
the low-ceiled room unaltered in its 
proportions. A dingy portrait of Phili- 
dor yet hangs, 1 am glad to see, 
against the wall. Toachess antiquary, 
the relic would be worth purchase at 
its weight in gold. 

Custom soon stamped the Café de 
la Régence as the head-quarters of 
chess, and the uninitiated retired from 
its walls. It is shocking to see the 
fane at the present time occasionally 
desecrated by draughts and dominoes ; 
and had I my will, even the timber- 
framed journals should be thrown 
overboard. Chess is chess, and should 
be preserved intact from grosser ma- 
terial. In the French Ana exist many 
mots levelled at the Régence in the 
earlier years of its existence. One of 
the foremost of these Parisian ‘ Joes” 
runs, that a certain man was once seen, 
who spent daily six or seven hours at 
the Régence for ten years; constantly 
occupied in poring over the players, 
but refusing invariably to play him- 
self, and never speaking even a single 
word. A disputed point arose; the 
galérie was thin, and the taciturn ve- 
teran was pressed into the service as 
umpire, Sorely pushed to decide the 
question, Monsieur owned that, so far 
from being a player, he did not even 
know the moves of the pieces! Asto- 
nished at this, the query naturally 
came, Why, then, waste ten years of 
life in looking over the board? The re- 
ply was, that “ he was a married man, 
and did not care to go home!” 

Jean Jacques Rousseau was wont 
to play daily in the Régence, attired 
(poor creature !) in a fur-cap and flow- 
ing Armenian robe ; and we read in 
Grimm’s Letters, that the crowd at 
last so eagerly pressed around to get a 
peep at the author of Emile, that it was 
feared the glass of the front would be 
driven in; the nuisance being only 
averted by a guard of the city police 
mounted on the spot matitudinally. 
During the next generation, the café 
was for a time nearly deserted, in con- 
sequence of its having become a fa- 
voured resort of Robespierre. The lair 
of the tiger is dangerous, even when he 
sleeps. Robespierre was passionately 
fond of chess ; and once, it is reported, 
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granted the life of a young French 
officer, to a beautiful girl who came to 
the Régence attired in man’s clothes, to 
gain an opportunity of presenting her 
petition to the tyrant. She check- 
mated Robespierre, and then frankly 
revealed her sex, and demanded the 
life of her lover. She left her chair 
with a written order for his immediate 
enlargement, and with a passport, by 
virtue of which the joyful pair passed 
the French frontier in safety. 

What names, what reputations, are 
identified with chess! And can we 
blame the enthusiast who loves that 
which embodies so many historical 
groupings of the great, emblazoned 
panoramically upon the mind’s per- 
ception? Why, as I sit this very 
evening in the old café, I can picture 
to myself the shades of the departed 
called from their rest, and joyfully 
once more doing battle in chess around 
me. I can fancy that grand pioneer of 
the French revolution, the brilliant but 
infidel Voltaire, sparkling with fancy- 
flights and ready repartee; pouring 
forth exultingly the most exuberant 
conceits, and unbending, over the 
chess-board, that intellect at which 
kings and cloisters quailed and trem- 
bled. Voltaire’s was the good, old, 
coffee-house day of life; when scented 
perukes, amber vinaigrettes, silver-hilt- 
ed swords, and clouded canes, made up 
part of the stock in trade of professional 
and literary beaux. Voltaire played a 
match at chess with Frederic of Prussia, 
and calculated many of his moves in 
the room where I now ponder. Is that 
nothing? I can believe I hear the ring- 
ing of the courier’s spurs as he receives 
his despatch, and mounts yonder at the 
door, to ride post to Berlin. Voltaire 
was strong in chess, since we know a 
first-rate could give him but the knight ; 
whilst Rousseau was decidedly inferior 
in skill. Fancy the two playing to- 
gether! the witty lord of Ferney con- 
founding his brother sophist with the 
ingenuity of his “ coups,” and sending 
forth St. Preux, sulky and check- 
mated, to write a fresh chapter on the 
persecutions of the strong. Around, 
are Holbach, Diderot, Grimm, and 
D’Alembert, taking a rise out of the 
unsophisticated Swiss; while old Le- 
galle, Philidor’s chess-master, looks 
down upon the group with the su- 
preme indifference of a mere one- 
idead, first-rate chess-professor. What 
cares Legalle for the Encyclopedists ? 
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—for Julia or Montmorency ?— his 
soul is in the heaven of mate, and all 
besides to him is vanity. “ Philoso- 
phers as you are,” mutters Legalle, “ I 
should like to play you altogether,—a 
crown the game!” 

And giving the camera lucida an- 
other screw, lo! we are presented in a 
twinkling with a fresh group,— the 
children of the first generation. Citi- 
zen Robespierre, in the powder and 
ruffles he so closely clung to, is playing 
chess with Fouché, now poor, and of 
mean repute. Fouché was so wedded 
to chess, that he is said to have bestowed 
a place in the customs upon Descha- 
pelles, in return for teaching and prac- 
tice. In the tableau before me, citizen 
Fouché is all smiles and compliments 
before the great dictator ; while the 
sly, cat-like eye of Robespierre sweeps 
at each glance both board and hall, to 
see if the latter hold any of the de- 
nounced,—any heads which are due to 
Madame la Republique—any job of 
work for neighbour Samson. “ Friends 
depart ;” while the lingerers around 
subdue their voices, and strain for a 
smile. Fouché himself shivers in his 
shoes, and his fingers shake as they 
move the pieces. One youth alone 
meets Robespierre’s glance, and quails 
not. Napoleon, the young lieutenant, 
is there among the spectators, and like 
carvings of bronze are his impassible 
features. Buonaparte at one time 
played chess at the Régence daily ; 
while waiting, like the sailor whistling 
for a wind, to get employment of the 
Directory. The sun of Montebello was 
yet to rise. “I can believe I see Na- 
poleon before me now ; here, seated at 
the adjoining table, calling, like a 
soldier of fortune, for his ‘* demi- 
tasse,” but yet giving the order as one 
having authority, in a tone of voice 
like trumpets sounding. 

Napoleon was a great advocate for 
chess, which he practised constantly. 
He was even wont to say, that he fre- 
quently struck out new features rela- 
tively to a campaign, first suggested by 
the occurrence of certain positions of 
the pieces on the chess-board. He 
played chess all his life. In his youth, 
at college, in manhood, on shipboard, 
in camp, ex bivouac. He solaced him- 
self with chess in Egypt, in Russia, in 
Elba ; and, lastly, on that darksome 
rock which yet contains his bones. It 
was while captive in St. Helena that 
the magnificent chess equipage sent to 
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Napoleon as a grateful offering for per- 
sonal favours, by an English noble 
family, was refused free passage, be- 
cause the pieces bore the imperial arms 
of France, History blushes as she 
records the disgusting details of this 
jackass-kick at the dethroned lion. A 
chess-board on which Buonaparte con- 
stantly played at St. Helena is now in 
possession of the officers of the 91st re- 
giment, there in garrison. 

As might be anticipated, Napoleon, 
as a chess-player, was not really of 
great force. His soul demanded a 
larger field for the expansion of its 
faculties. Ilis chess was that of Ma- 
rengo, of Austerlitz, of Jena, and of 
Eylau. Upon our mosaic of sixty-four 
squares I could have given him the 
rook; upon his own board he could 
afford odds to Julius Cesar. Buona- 
parte had no time to make chess a 
study. He played the openings badly, 
and was impatient if his a 
dwelt too long upon his move. Each 
minute of the clock was life to a mind 
so energetic. In the middle stage of 
the game, when the skirmish was really 
complicated of aspect, Napoleon fre- 
quently struck out a brilliant coup. 
Under defeat at chess, the great soldier 
was sore and irritable; although it is 
presumed that those favourites with 
whom he played were doubtless far 
too courtly to carry victory unplea- 
santly far. Had the scene of battle 
been the humble, forgotten Régence, 
and the time twenty years back, the 
chief might have won fewer games than 
he did in the Tuileries. 

In the thousand-and-one tomes of 
memoirs printed, relatively to the 
modern Sateen, Bourrienne, 
Marchand, and others, have recorded 
several anecdotes connecting Napoleon 
with chess. I shall here introduce one, 
hitherto inedited, which comes to me 
direct from M. de la Bourdonnais; 
who received that, and other curious 
details upon the subject, verbally, from 
the Duc de Bassano, Count Merlin, 
and M. Amedée Jaubert. It is well 
known, that in Egypt Buonaparte con- 
stantly played chess with M. Jaubert ; 
his chief opponents, that way, during 
the Polish and Russian campaigns, as 
well as during the armistice of Vienna, 
previously in 1809, having been Murat, 
Rerthier, Bourrienne, and the Duc de 
Bassano. It is a fact, that the majority 
of Napoleon’s marshals were chess- 
players. Eugene de Beauharnois pa- 
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tronised the art; and Murat many 
times kept the Duc de Bassano 
planted at the chess-board the greater 
of the night. But now for my 

apoleon anecdote, in almost the very 
words of De la Bourdonnais. 

While about to enter upon the 
famous Polish campaign, the emperor 
was one day playing chess in the 
Tuileries with Marshal Berthier, when 
the Persian ambassador was announced, 
as requesting an audience. The game 
was at an interesting crisis, and Na- 
poleon would no more permit it to be 
suspended, than would Charles of 
Sweden leave his chess-board when 
the Turks commenced battering down 
his house in Bender. Buonaparte or- 
dered the ambassador to be shewn in, 
and M. Amedte Jaubert was com- 
manded to the presence as interpreter. 
The emperor continued his game with 
Berthier, overwhelming the astounded 
Persian with questions all the while, iu 
his usual rapid mode of asking to gain 
information. The Mussulman found 
it difficult to plant his replies suitably ; 
the various topics being Turkey, Persia, 
Mohammed, and the Koran; Eastern 
harems, wives in sacks, the vaccine, 
military discipline, and ten thousand 
other matters. The Persian, however, 
steered his way like the really skilful 
diplomatist he was. Tle exalted 
Persian institutes to the seventh heaven, 
or a little higher, and dwelt especially 
upon the horse-soldiers of Ispahan, as 
being the finest cavalry in the world. 
Napoleon good-humouredly disputed 
the assertion, and interrupted the son 
of Iraun more than once; but the am- 
bassador constantly returned with his 
pet cavalry to the charge, and, getting 
warmer, by degrees, pronounced his 
judgment with even more and more 
decision. ‘* There could be no doubt 
about it,—the foot-soldiers of Eu- 
rope were excellent — but the Persian 
horse !”— Napoleon laughed outright 
as the interpreter rendered the sen- 
tences in French; and carelessly ad- 
dressing Jaubert in reply, said, “ Tell 
him that to-morrow we'll shew him 
a little cavalry here.” The Persian 
made his salaam, and quitted the 
palace. The long-contested chess- 
game was not even then finished. 
While pondering over the subsequent 
moves, the emperor found time to issue 
certain brief orders upon slips of paper, 
centralizing upon Paris the instant 
march of various bodies of horse- 
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soldiers from their cantonments in the 
vicinity. Like the knights on the 
chess-board, he had them all in his 
hand. The subject was not again al- 
luded to; the game was played out; 
but the next morning saw forty thou- 
sand French cavalry defile before Na- 
poleon and the Persian envoy, in all 
the glittering pomp of military decora- 
tion. Paris beheld that cavalry almost 
for the last time. Moscow awaited 
them. 

From Napoleon to Deputy Louvet, 
the fall is great; but I cannot resist 
giving a quotation from one of the 
latter's novels. Louvet was ardently 
attached to chess, and playfully hits at 
his brother amateurs in the following 
passage, put into the mouth of his 
chief hero :— 


“T enter the Café de la Régence, 
crammed with men deeply engaged in 
cooking checkmates. Alas! even they 
had more life about them than I had, [ 
seat myself at a table, and look on; but 
my irrepressible agitation causes me to 
walk the floor with hurried and unequal 
strides. Soon one of the players ex- 
claims with eager tone, ‘Check to the 
king!’ ‘ Grands dieux! cries his op- 
ponent; ‘ my queen is forced! the 
game is gone—and such a game! une 
partie superbe! Yes, sir, rub your 
hands,— fancy yourself a Turenne as 
you will, do you know who you have to 
thank for the coup? This gentleman— 
this fool here. My curse upon lovers!’ 
Astonished at the uncourteous manner in 
which I was apostrophised, I assure the 
losing player that I did not understand 
him,— that I had nothing to do with the 
matter. ‘ You don’t understand me ?’ 
replies he. ‘ Eh! bien; but see, a 
check by discovery!’ ‘ Well, sir; and 
what have I to do with the check by dis- 
covery?’ ‘What have you to do with 
it?’ Why, sir, for the last hour you've 
been hovering around us like a vulture, 
ejaculating all manner of nonsense about 
your Scphia! your beautiful cousin! I 
listen to all this trash, and play like a 
schoolboy. When a man is in love, sir, 
he does not come to the Café de la Ré- 
gence.’ 1 was about to answer, to ex- 
cuse; but he continued with violence, 
‘A check by discovery! The king must 
be covered, and my queen is lost. A 
miserable coup de matette,—a child 
could have foreseen it; and a player like 
me (he turned again to me), sir, under. 
stand once again, that all the women in 
the world are not worth a queen won by 
discovery. She is lost! no resource re- 
mains. To the devil with the lover and 


his miss too!’ 
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** Now, of all that had been said, the 
last reproach was infinitely the most 
cutting. Carried away by my zeal, I 
rushed towards him ; but catching my 
coat-skirts unhappily in a neighbouring 
chess-table, down goes the whole con- 
cern—the men flying over the floor. This 
awakens the wrath of a brace of fresh 
enemies, and confusion becomes cot- 
founded. ‘ Sir!’ cries one of them, ‘ are 
you mad? do you ever look before you ?’ 
The other screams, ‘ Sir, you have cost 
me the game!’ ‘ You had already lost 
it,’ observes his antagonist. ‘I had won 
it, sir; I would have played that game 
against Verdoni, or Philidor himself,’ 
‘ Well; but, gentlemen,’ mildly observe 
poor J, ¢ do not all talk together. I am 
ready to pay the stake, ifthe fault were 
mine.’ * Pay! pay! you are not rich 
enough, were you to coin your brains 
and bones.’ ‘ For how much, then, 
were you playing?’ ‘ For honour—for 
honour, sir. I have come seven hundred 
miles, post, to accept the challenge of 
Monsieur here, who fancied himself in- 
vulnerable; and but for you I should 
have given him a lesson——I should have 
taken down his pride!’ ‘A lesson! 
What do you mean? You ought to 
thank the young man for coming to your 
assistance as he did, I had your queen 
won by force in eighteen moves.’ ‘ Ab- 
surd—-ridiculous! I should have mated 
you in eleven. I had looked through 
and through it.’ ‘ Mated me? Canyou 
dare to say so! You it is, sir, I am to 
thank for this gross insult. Learn, 
young man, that people don’t run in the 
Café de la Régence.’ Up jumps another 
player. ‘ And learn you yourself, sir, 
that people don’t shout in the Café de la 
Régence, and that they have no right 
even to speak here.’ The hubbub rises ; 
but’ one source remains. I rush forth 
from the Café, and take refuge in the 
Palais Royal.” 


The Verdoni named by Louvet in 
this pleasant morceau was subse- 
quently well known in England. He 
was one of the great players frequent- 
ing the Régence who composed the 
celebrated Traité des Amateurs, pub- 
lished within those very walls ; his 
chief assistants being Bernard, Léger, 
and Carlier. The Traité des Amateurs 
is one of the best works on chess ever 
printed ; and it is a thousand pities no 
kind soul has yet given it to us in an 
English dress. High science marks 
many of iis games, and there exist no- 
where finer examples of chess-combina- 
tion, 

Fashion varies, but man changes not ; 
customs alter their complexion, but hu- 
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man nature runneth in a circle, like the 
squirrel on its roundabout. Louvet’s 
description of the old café, fifty years 
back, would hold equally good this 
very evening ; the individuals being a 
different set, and clothed in garments 
of other cut and pattern. Still, when 
we read the roll inscribed with the 
names of those who have been great in 
chess, can we forbear responding to 
the heartfelt exclamation of the limner, 
on viewing the works of Raffaelle, 
“T too am a painter?” Fruitless were 
it, however, to dwell over long on the 
past, to the neglect of that which moves, 
and breathes, and walks among us. 
Bootless is it to ponder exclusively on 
that which we know but in spirit ; and 
not to appreciate and admire that which 
comes home to us in the form of living 
excellence. As I sit this night in the 
Régence, shall I suffer my contem- 
poraries all to pass away like a vision, 
without a faint attempt at least to catch 
and embody their leading features on 
the canvass—or the page? No; “ when 
I forget Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget its cunning!” To your dark- 
some caves, ye shadows of the departed 
great !—to your hills of mist, ye ghosts, 
warriors of the days of old!—my 
thoughts be concentrated momentarily 
on that which I witness. The great- 
est living chess-players are around 
me at this moment—men linked to 
me in the strong bonds of our magic 
masonry ; and 1 catch the inspiration 
imparted by their presence. That which 
man has done, man may do. Were 
Philidor to come again in his strength, 
like the Cid, who rose from death to 
smite the Moors for Spain, is it alto- 
gether certain we could not find a 
champion to meet him in the lists ? 
One, ancient of days, walks quietly 
across the floor, and hats are raised in 
token of respect at the coming in of 
M. Boncourt, the Nestor of the camp. 
Seventy years and more have passed 
over him; but their weight has not 
bowed down his light and even spirit. 
To the simplicity of the dove, as regards 
his dealings with the world, Boncourt 
unites, in chess, the veriest serpent 
guile. Inferior to none, save De la 
Bourdonnais, in skill, there breathes 
not the mortal more free from arro- 
gance or vanity than this our venerable 
professor. Attired in an old-fashioned 
frock-coat which sweeps the ground, 
with a vest of scarlet, or perchance 
grass-green, Bancourt placidly smoothes 
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down his silver locks, as he drops me- 
chanically into his seat before the chess- 
board. Eccentric in some of his habits, 
Boncourt in his old age keeps hours 
which render it difficult to secure him 
as an antagonist. He delights indining 
at ten o’clock at night ; and he'll then 
mate you till cock-crow. Having a 
comfortable pension as a retired go- 
vernment clerk, he takes the world as 
he finds it, and practises the true phi- 
losophy of resignation under every 
stroke of fate, whether in life or in 
chess. He receives beating better than 
any Frenchman of his day, shrugging 
up his shoulders and replacing the men, 
when defeated, with a nonchalance per- 
fectly edifying. His favourite compa- 
nion is a little dog ; well known to the 
chess circle, and a frequent visitor at 
the Régence. Boncourt has never been 
in England, which, considering the 
present facilities of travelling, is re- 
markable ; and evinces total disregard 
as to fame, whether present or post- 
humous, 

Boncourt'’s style of play is the correct, 
rather than ¢he brilliant. Comparatively 
weak in the mechanical openings and 
endings, from never having looked at a 
chess-book in his life, Boncourt has no 
superior in the capacity of piercing 
through the intricacies of positions of 
intense difficulty. “ In the twenty-five 
years I have played chess,” said La 
Bourdonnais to me, “ never did I see 
Boncourt commit an error in a crowd- 
ed situation.” His favourite début is 
the Giuoco Piano; in the early stages 
of which he almost invariably drives 
up his queen's knights’ and queen’s 
rooks’ pawns two squares. I must 
add that Boncourt has not the usual 
rapidity of the French school; but is 
to the full as slow in digesting his 
chess calculations as nous autres in the 
London Chess Club. 

And. that young man, Boncourt’s 
present antagonist, who is he? Did 
you ever see a more pleasant smile, 
a more intellectual countenance? How 
smart his dress! Llow becoming that 
budding moustache! Le is engaged 
in a match of long standing with Bon- 
court, and they are to play a game this 
evening. Livals in reputation, their 
respective partisans press around, like 
IJomer’s myriad warriors to view the 
encounter of Hector and Achilles. 
Youth has the call, and Boncourt by 
the mob is set down as passé ; but the 
clect deem atherwise, The free, gate 
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lant bearing of the younger combatant 
is much in his favour. He has a bon- 
mot for each; a smile for all. Ilis 
eagle eye darts at once over the posi- 
tion of the men, and grasps fully the 
difficulties and capabilities of the array. 
He delights in danger ; and the excite- 
ment of peril lights up his brow with 
increased expression, and tinges his 
cheek with a deeper hue. At one time 
spoken of confidently as the successor 
to Deschapelles and De la Bourdonnais, 
Sr. Amant may still be styled the fa- 
vourite of the Café de la Régence. 
Certainly, no other player in the world 
is more agreeable to look over. It is 
matter of universal regret that St. Amant 
has in a measure fallen away from his 
allegiance to the chequered flag he once 
followed, by night and day, through 
France and England, and now confines 
his chess to Sunday evenings. 

St. Amant’s game unites the dashing 
style of Greco, with the ingenuity and 
steadiness of a veteran chief. Young 
in years, he is aged in chess. Quick 
as lightning in commonplace situations, 
St. Amant takes a full measure of con- 
templation in positions of difficulty. 
In play with me, I once timed him 
three quarters of an hour on a single 
move! None of the French players ap- 
proach St. Amant for courteousness of 
demeanour and readiness to oblige. 
He never sneers at a bad player; never 
taunts the unfortunate, nor insults the 
conquered. St. Amant visited England 
upon the occasion of bearing Des- 
chapelles’ proud challenge, a few years 
back, and had a decided advantage in 
chess over our best practitioners. He 
has beaten, in fact, every player but 
Deschapelles, De la Bourdonnais, and 
Boncourt. Rather a stickler for re- 
putation, St. Amant declined risking 
his laurels upon the occasion of Szen, 
the Hungarian, visiting Paris in 1835, 
and refused to accept his challenge. 
This fact excited some surprise; but 
the feeling is unfortunately but too 
common among fine players. St.Amant 
and Boncourt have played in all about 
thirty-five games ; and Boncourt stands 
at present, I believe, with a majority of 
three. Signor Calvi is spoken of lat- 
terly as the equal of these two heroes, 
but does not play at the Régence. 

The Régence represents the sun, 
round which the lesser spheres of light 
revolve. It is the centre of civilised 
Europe, considered with regard to chess. 
As Flanders in days of yore was the 
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great battle- ground — the Bois de Bou- 
logne—the Chalk Farm—on or at 
which nations engaged in the duello, 
so for above a hundred years has this 
café served as the grand yladiatorial 
arena for chess-players of every country 
and colour, Stamma the Moor came 
hither from Aleppo; and more than 
one bearded Turk and copper-skinned 
Hindoo have worshipped chess within 
these walls. The Régence is the “ cen- 
tral flowery land,” receiving courteous- 
ly, but with dignity, such “ outside 
barbarians” as approach the celestial 
kingdom, “ looking upwards with re- 
verential awe.” The Rialto of Venice, 
in its most palmy hour, presented not 
a greater mixture of garbs and tongues 
than does the Régence at the present 
time. Szen, from Pesth, came down 
here one day like a meteor; traversing 
Calais Straits to London, and back to 
Poland, in his flying visit of three 
months. De la Bourdonnais himself 
could hardly yield Szen the pawn ; and 
the second advent of the Pole, it is 
presumed, will be to aim at taking the 
proudest ground. It is the Régence 
which places French players so high ; 
giving them opportunities of encoun- 
tering every great artist on earth by 
turns, and thus obtaining a varied and 
beautiful style of game. To find a 
chess amateur of a certain force who 
has not visited this /ocale, no matter in 
what clime his residence, were as great 
a wonder as to fall in with a London 
Cockney in Rome who had not scratch- 
ed his name, whether Ncakes or Hoakes, 
upon the crumbling Coliseum, or the 
illars of St. Peter. Be it recorded, 
sowever, that, despite the fact of ten 
thousand Englishmen playing chess 
constantly in the Régence, the frames 
of its mirrors are guiltless of their ini- 
tials —the glasses themselves are pure 
of the diamond-carved “ Jack” and 
“ Tom,” which, like the S.P.Q.R. of 
the Roman nation, serve as a line of 
beacons, traced upon the face of the 
whole earth, to assure travellers that a 
Briton has passed that way. 

It cannot be supposed the Régence 
could so long have held sway, without 
attempts having been made from time 
to time to throw off its authority. Man 
is a restless being, and not too prone 
to let well alone. At one time the 
Café de Foi drew many of the elect 
aside from the right path. At another 
period Alexandre, with his Paris Chess 
Club, at the Café de l’Echiquier, pre- 
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sented himself in open rebellion, and 
warred against legitimacy. Knocked 
down, as the Titans were by Jupiter, 
the club-men have tried again and 
again to establish themselves, but ever 
without success. No Paris club, ex- 
clusively devoted to chess-players, 
exists at the moment of my writing ; 
and such aristocratical amateurs as turn 
up their noses at the Régence are wan- 
dering about the metropolis, like the 
condemned in Vathek’s Hall of Eblis, 
without refuge or resting-place. Fora 
variety of reasons, I do not believe an 
exclusive chess-club will ever establish 
itself on a large scale in either Paris or 
London. Chess was once the game of 
the aristocracy. It has been wrested 
from them, with other feudal rights, 
and is now the recreation of the million. 
A chess-room, to prosper, must be 
open to all classes of comers—free as 
the air of heaven—accessible, at small 
cost, to every man who can afford the 
luxuries of hat and coat. Chess, like 
the tomb, levels all grades of conven- 
tional rank and distinction, and reserves 
its high places for—the best players. 
Compared with the other cafés, sel- 
dom is the Régence graced with the 
presence of the fair sex ; although wo- 
men may be seen within its walls. 
Three ladies are of the company this 
very moment, and apology is due for 
my not having earlier noticed their 
existence. The lady, number one—she 
with the crimson bonnet, scarlet gown, 
green feathers, and yellow ternaur— 
is evidently lost in surprise at the scene, 
She has dropped in— good soul !—with 
her husband, to thaw their feet and share 
a bottle of very small beer on their route 
home, after a Sunday campaign un- 
usually fatiguing. The lady has never 
seen chess played before, although in 
her sixtieth year ; and classes the men 
as a species of skittles, cut down in 
dimensions to suit the degeneracy of 
modern muscle. She gapes around, 
in mute ecstasy of wonder, with a look 
of unequivocal contempt for the poor 
creatures who can express so much 
enthusiasm over a few toys of wood. 
Little drinking, and less eating, is going 
on; which adds in no inconsiderable 
degree to madame’s astonishment at 
the enjoyment the party appear to take 
in their occupations. She has always 
respected dominoes; she will hence- 
forth venerate them. She nudges her 
caro to empty his glass, before the 
lunatics around begin to bite ! 
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Our dame, number two, a hale 
bourgeoise of forty-five, has been ex- 
cepted by number one from her sweep- 
ing condemnation ; for this fair persou, 
tres comme il faut, is actually engaged 
at dominoes with her beau; filling up 
the intervals between the games by 
stuffing herself with savoury biscuits, 
steeped in sugared madeira. Number 
two is shrill of voice, hearty of laugh, 
lusty as the Swiss giantess on the 
Boulevard du Temple. She is merry 
with wine and compliments, and shouts 
in the battle like the Mohicans raising 
their war-whoop. When she gives a 
yell of victory, her voice, like an essential 
distillation of the lungs of twenty Grisis, 
rises sublimely above the surrounding 
orchestra of sounds, The chess-players 
glance growlingly from their boards at 
the annoyance, the more intolerable as 
not coming from one of their own corps ; 
and the profane term of grosse vache is 
unhesitatingly muttered, as applicable 
to this, one of the three representatives 
of the women of France, by a vieur 
moustache, my next table neighbour, 
with most un-Paris-like politesse. The 
French, however, are not always parti- 
cular about doing the pleasing, if their 
personal comforts are entrenched upon 
—but let that pass. The fat lady cares 
little for aught, save herself and her 
friend. If they don’t like her laugh, 
they can leave it; there is room out- 
side, although inside places are the 
more comfortable on a snowy night. 
Number two is engaged in a domino- 
party of one hundred games, of which 
there are not above seventy-eight yet to 
be played out. The wily spirit of the 
sex teaches her that she is at present a 
nuisance; and she fancies herself a 
Joan of Are in the species of warfare 
carrying on. Let her alone, silly 
Frenchmen; you ought to know wo- 
man better. Cease your murmurings ; 
appear not to be aware of her presence ; 
and triumph will open her gentle heart 
to the softer emotions of pity. It will 
cost her contented beau another glass 
of madeira, which she will drink in 
token of a general peace ; and many a 
day hence will she laugh exultingly at 
the recollections connected with the 
night on which she gave the chess- 
players their own—and something 
more. Good evening, madame, and 
pleasant slumbers! The youngest of 
the fair trio awaits her profile. 

Number three presents, indeed, a 
study for an artist; for not only is she 
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laying chess, but playing it well. Her 
Coad of beaver, and quiet cloak of 
grey, cannot conceal a face replete with 
beauty and intelligence. A mere girl, 
you can read in her expressive eye 
that the mind within answers to the 
grace without. A suffused blush is on 
her cheek, and the smile of conquest 
plays tremblingly around her lip. Her 
antagonist, a fine young fellow rather 
overdressed, is clearly her lover; and, 
instead of calculating his moves, he has 
been looking in her bright eyes to the 
very verge of checkmate, happier in de- 
feat than any other chess-player pre- 
sent in the height of triumph. The 
youth is nothing more than a small 
clerk, with a yearly salary of twelve 
hundred francs ; the damsel, a superior 
kind of sempstress, just redeemed by 
chess from the class—grisette. Oh! 
I can read their whole history at a 
glance. He has rented an apartment 
adjoining that of her parents; and, 
cultivating the intimacy, has taught her 
chess and love. Papa and mamma have 
consented, and the wedding will take 
place in the spring. Adieu, gentle 
girl! Peace be around thee for ever ; 
and may thy children play chess as 
well as their parents. So shall they 
be taught to shun dangers and frivolous 
amusements, and grow up a credit to 
the game which gave their father—a 
mate ! 

A flying hint to the ladies. Cupid 
has no one arrow in his quiver more 
sharp at the point than chess. Let the 
unmarried, who wish to cross the pale, 
look to it, Had Beatrice played chess 
with Benedick, the gentleman would 
have been brought to cry “ Ransom !” 
in half the time Shakspeare expends on 
bending him to his knees. You sit 
down to chess with a lovable kind of 
being. In the scramble to place the 
pieces, you both aim at setting up the 
same queen, and both miss the mark. 
There is a confusion of hands; and the 
lady’s small white fingers are pressed 
in the clasp of her adversary before he 
recognises the mistake. He colours 
up—she colours down—both are con- 
fused. Depend upon it, he’ll squeeze 
the hand again, if he can; and how 
may he help it? 

The great variety of character deve- 
loped in the Café de la Régence is 
not the least interesting feature of the 
picture. The French are the worst 


losers in the world ; in more ways than 
one. 


I have seen them, when check- 
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mated, dash the men about the floor, 
with as many sacré tonnerres as would 
sink a seventy-four. They are, more- 
over, not ¢oo exact in the settlement of 
certain small debts of honour, for which 
judgment is sometimes claimed in our 
chequer court. A very small stake is 
necessarily risked at the Régence ; it 
being the custom that the loser on the 
balance pays the sixteen-sous tribute 
levied by the gargon for the use of the 
chess equipment for the sitting, no 
matter how long. A half-franc or franc 
is occasionally wagered on the game, 
in addition ; and this slender slip of 
silver creates a system of petty Greek- 
ism, which, like that of Newmarket, 
bears many branches. While you go 
on, game after game, dropping your 
coin kindly and readily, monsieur is 
funny and gentlemanly enough; but 
turn the tables upon him, and the 
pestes and sacrés break bounds audibly. 
** Base is the slave who pays” is often 
the maxim. I once played, when a 
youngster, in the Régence, several days 
consecutively, with a regular old soldier, 
at half-a-franc the game, and departed 
after each sitting minus some two or 
three francs. Now it happened that 
upon one glorious occasion, rising to 
leave, I found myself to be for the first 
time on the credit-side of the account, 
One half-franc was the sum due to me; 
and I could not forbear smiling at the 
rueful look of my very respectable 
friend on casting up the score. Poor 
fellow! deeply, and slowly, and vainly, 
did he dive for the needful. The silver 
would not come; the pockets were free 
from encumbrance. Feeling pity for 
the man’s position, I turned to quit the 
café, saying, ‘“* Never mind,” and all 
that. ‘* Monsieur,” cried the gentle- 
man, gravely, “je suis Francais—je 
suis homme d'honneur —what do you 
mean in going thus without your 
money ?—rendez-moi un demi-franc.” 
Of course I complied, handing him the 
change I supposed him to require, and 
presenting my palm to grasp the larger 
piece of silver in return, ‘ Now, sir,” 
quoth monsieur, dropping the cash into 
his pocket with a low bow, “ now, sir, 
I owe you a franc, which I shall do 
myself the honour to pay the very first 
opportunity.” 

is last recollection walked into my 
mind through the circumstance of a 
man’s crossing the room, a fair average 
sample of a class not unknown, either 
to the frequenters of the Régence or of 
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the London chess divans, as a tribe of 
Arabs to whom the “ little shilling” is 
a thing of system. He claims an espe- 
cial paragraph ; and even the devil 
shall have his due. So stand back, 
ladies and gentlemen, and make room 
for the great Monsieur Pillefranc. 

The Sieur Pillefranc dwells in a 
mansarde, for he is high of soul, and 
loves to soar above the crowd. He 
has neither employment nor sinecure, 
beyond an annuity of three hundred 
francs yearly ; and depends for further 
means upon Providence and the chess- 
board. Poor as he really is, write him 
a billet without styling him proprietaire, 
and your chance of reply were slender. 
At the Café de la Régence, seven days 
in the week’ this player occupies one 
particular chair, the leathern bottom of 
which he has worn to rags three several 
times during his five-and-thirty years’ 
war. A good chess practitioner of what 
I term the cast-iron school, he plays 
with great rapidity; and so as he de- 
spatches his enemy, cares not how. He 
knocks down knights and bishops as 
though they were ninepins, rarely win- 
ning by checkmate ; but preferring the 
certainty of picking off your men in 
detail, one at a time, until the board is 
a blank. In aiming at mate, he knows 
he might make a blunder, even with 
queen and rook against a pawn ; and 
the wise will run no risk. M. Pille- 
franc is the most modest of bipeds. 
He speaks ever of himself as a mere 
block, stock, and stone. He owns to 
having acquired the rudiments of the 
game—plays daily pour se désennuyer 
merely—and protests he would not 
encounter La Bourdonnais at the rook 
for pins; the truth being that he is 
about what is termed, in club parlance, 
a knight-player. In thirty-five years, 
M. Pillefranc has never purposely 
played a single party with a better 
player ;—I say purposely, because the 
greatest tactician may now and then 
catch a Tartar; although, even in such 
case, ways are frequently found by a 
captor of genius to “ bring him along.” 
M. Pillefranc plays upon a system ; 
his system being to win. ‘“ Make 
money, my son,” says the dying lawyer; 
“ honestly, if you can; but make 
money.” A stranger enters the café, 
and is invited smilingly by the Pille- 
franc to play a game—of course, for 
nothing. The new comer wins once, 
twice, thrice ; and monsieur then quiet- 
ly tries on the question of * Voulez-vous 
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intéresser la partie?”—the stake pro- 
posed never, I must own, exceeding 
vingt sous. But somehow it happens, 
although really I know not how, that, 
after the franc is wagered, the stranger 
wins less and less, and at last cannot 
win at all; but yet goes away comfort- 
able, for if he lost- the four last games 
(at a franc), did he not win the first 
three? (played gratis.) An appoint- 
ment is made for next day; and the 
Frenchman, hating to win money, chi- 
valrously proposes to render odds. 
* I think I could give, perhaps, pawn 
and move,” says he ; and I, who have 
looked over his play some years, think 
he could give a castle! But even at 
the pawn, Pillefranc will not take every 
game. No; monsieur knows better 
than to kill the bird which lays the 
egg, and stands so quietly to have its 
tail salted. Pillefranc wins at each 
sitting a small but certain majority. 
He speaks with profound respect of 
the stranger’s skill; and the latter 
boasts in society that he plays daily 
with the great Monsieur Pillefranc, 
who can only give him pawn and 
move ! 

Should a chess-player of acknow- 
ledged force ask our adventurer to play, 
the Frenchman has the headach, or is 
going away, or is waiting for somebody 
— from the kingdom of the moon! 
You are fain to take the excuse; but, 
as you glance from your Galignani to 
the stove by which sits monsieur, you 
may mark his cold, grey eye, watching 
the door,—like a hawk about to dart 
upon a pullet ; or a cat under a goose- 
berry-bush looking out for a fat spar- 
row; or a bloated spider, coiled up in 
its meshes, eager to hug some unso- 
phisticated and tender fly. I am fond 
of a simile, and if those given be too 
homely, let us compare him to one of 
those obscure and foul birds of prey— 
the grizzly vulture, perched upon the 
topmost point of a blasted rock, whet- 
ting beak and talon, while his keen 
sight traverses sea and land in quest of 
quarry. A greenhorn is not long want- 
ing, and monsieur nails him down to 
the mahogany ; taking care, as you are 
within hearing, to tender the invite in 
a low tone, that you may believe this 
was the gentleman he told you he ex- 
pected. Should the preliminary game 
with a fresh hand cause Pillefranc to 
believe he has hooked a trout too strong 
for his tackle, with that one battle does 
the war then and thereafier for ever 
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cease and determine. Should the 
visitor, again, decline peremptorily to 
play for money, most assuredly will he 
never henceforth be honoured with the 
light of M. Pillefranc’s countenance 
over the chess-field. 

With all this cutting, carving, and 
contriving, the wants of our Paris sharp 
are few, and his habits of life simple. 
White does Pillefranc mark the day 
in his calendar on which Fortune, or 
Lafitte’s diligence, brings a generous 
Englishman to the altar of immolation, 
a victim who will lose his three francs 
by two o'clock. Adieu for that day to 
chess. John Bull demands his re- 
vanche, but is put off on account of 
“a particular engagement with a lady.” 
To the proprietaire it is a jour de fete, 
and he resolves to enjoy it accordingly. 
He bows lower than ever to the damsel 
at the desk, and sallies forth a flaneur 
of the first order, to sun himself on the 
Boulevard Italien. His faded hat is 
cocked smartly on his left temple, his 
cane is poised musket-fashion, and his 
coat buttoned tightly across the chest 
to give a military air to his long and 
attenuated figure. He sings as he 
goes, but disdains tunes below A te 
O cara, or Ma Normandie ; and these 
he hums in everlasting encores, to the 
jingling accompaniment of the thiree 
francs in his astonished pocket. Bul- 
wer's bon-vivant regrets that man can 
dine but once a-day. M. Pillefranc 
dines many times that afternoon ; de- 
vouring, in anticipation, the whole 
carte of Paris cookery, from end to 
end. He asks the price of a dia- 
mond-ring, and pronounces it cheap 
at two hundred louis. His blood is 
for the time ethereal, and you could 
hardly sour his temper, even by a 
kicking. He lounges round the glitter- 
ing cafés of the Boulevards as if he 
had just come forth, or were about to 
enter; reminding me ofa fashionmonger 
I once knew, who regularly went at 
midnight to the doors of the Italian 
Opera to see the company come out! 
Pillefranc basks in the warm air, like a 
May-fly, until six o'clock; when, 
having duly aired his appetite, he slips 
into the restaurant, termed Les Trois 
Vierges, in the Rue St. Martin, where 
he luxuriates over three courses and a 
dessert,—a fork, a napkin, and a tooth- 
pick,— half a bottle of wine, and pain 
a discrétion,—all for the small charge 
of twenty-two sous. 

Now f pronounce this man to be a 
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chess-problem, more difficult of solu- 
tion than any one you will find in the 
writings of the learned. If his happi- 
ness really depended upon chess, why 
not play with acknowledged artists ; 
and enjoy the excitement derived from 
encountering a noble foe, in preference 
to the chasing and slaying of “ rats and 
mice, and such small deer?” If, again, 
his pursuit be money—if he really want 
to eat, if he humble himself to lie, swivel, 
and swindle for silver—surely he could 
earn a couple of francs in fifty different 
ways in one half the time, and at a 
quarter the cost of brain. I can un- 
derstand a man’s cutting a throat, or 
stopping the mail, or selling a race, 
for a thousand pounds, but I cannot 
comprehend filching one poor franc at 
a time! 

There is but one way to solve the 
riddle. Pillefranc loves the hunt of 
small game, as there exist men who 
can find pleasure in baiting a rat. 
Pillefranc’s enjoyment is in the torture 
of his victim. He licks him, and oils 
him ali over, with gloating eye, as the 
serpent slavers the antelope while break- 
ing his bones, to make him slippery of 
swallow. Pillefranc racks his adver- 
sary with the zest of the Popish inqui- 
sitor. He rubs his nerves with a saw, 
and smiles at the agonies he elicits. 
Pillefranc was born too late. He ought 
to have been dungeon-keeper to some 
feudal baron. A believer in the Py- 
thagorean transmission of soul mighit 
fancy the spirits of Lafemas and Trois 
Echelles condensed into the inward 
man of M. Pillefranc. 

The family of Pillefranc is large, 
but its members never play chess with 
each other. Wolf tears not wolf, thief 
robs not thief. You may espy at 
times a brace of the Pillefrancs sitting 
amicably side by side, engaged in con- 
versation ; each watching to do a little 
business on his own account, like 
Thames watermen waiting for a fare. 
When a flat draws near, the scramble 
to secure him is too ludicrous, either 
Greek popping the question in so 
smiling and indifferent a tone of voice. 
The Pillefrancs never talk of their pro- 
fession, but itis conventionally assumed 
that they are all honourable men — 
most perfect gentlemen. As the foulest 
thing has its use, so may M. Pillefranc 
be made servicable to the tyro who 
wants a block tochop at. Three hours’ 
amusement are surely worth a crown ; 
and thus you get a pennyworth for your 
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penny, and take it with your eyes 
open. And with this, M. Pillefranc, 
I bid you God speed—au revoir. Go 
back to the dark abode from which I 
have momentarily called you forth, and 
get your bread honestly — if you can. 
It is to be noted that none of the first- 
rate artists practise the dirty tricks of 
Pillefranc. They render large odds, 
and are quite satisfied to have the turn 
in their favour. 
Ba * % 

A change comes over the Régence, 
and the noise reaches its climax, as if 
the elements of confusion in the caldron 
lad received their final stirabout. What 
portly form do we see making its way 
through the crowd, at this, the eleventh 
hour? Fifty persons accost him at 
once, all eager to wind up the evening 
with one more game ; — all shouting, 
and laughing, and screaming, with the 
peculiar and prodigious gesticulations 
of La belle France, rising many octaves 
above concert pitch. The crash is ter- 
rific. Not to know the potentate who 
enters with noise exceeding that of drum 
and trumpet, were indeed to prove 
yourself unknown. The new-comer is 
De ta Bourvonnals, since the re- 
tirement of Deschapelles, the acknow- 
ledged first chess-player in the world. 

M. De la Bourdonnais is of noble 
family, being grandson to that Governor 
of the Mauritius, immortalized by St. 
Pierre in Paul and Virginia. De la 
Bourdonnais is now about forty-five 
years of age. Ile was educated in the 
College of Henri IV., but has never 
followed any profession except chess, 
which he took up as a passion about 
five-and-twenty years back. La Bour- 
donnais inherited a small paternal 
estate; but, I regret to say, that this 
was devoured by some unfortunate 
building speculation at St. Maloe’s. His 
frame is large and square, the head 
presenting a fine study for a phreno- 
logist, bearing the organs of calcula- 
tion enormously developed. Solid and 
massive, the head of La Bourdonnais 
is a true Napoleon front; carved out 
of marble, and placed upon shoulders 
of granite, like those of Ajax Telamon. 
That eye so piercing, looks through and 
through the board, so as to convey 
the feeling that La Bourdonnais could 
really see well in the dark, which 
hypothesis accounts for his playing so 
beautifully blindfold. 

You have never seen La Bourdon- 
nais at chess? Come, then; although 
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late, this is a glorious opportunity. He 
is about to give the rook to Boissy 
d’Anglas, pair de France ; \et us hasten 
to get a favourable position for looking 
on. The spectators of the duel are no 
mean men :—General Haxo, who com- 
manded the artillery for the Son of 
Thunder at Waterloo ; Méry, the poet; 
Lacretelle, the naturalist ; Calvi, Cha- 
mouillet, Robello, and others of the 
élite, ave in the press; while the vener- 
able Chevalier de Barneville, nearly 
ninety years of age, who has played 
with Philidor and with Jean Jacques, 
serves as the connecting link of three 
generations, and reminds one of Phili- 
dor himself come back to witness the 
triumphs of his illustrious heir. I would 
rather play chess a day with De la 
Bourdonnais, than spend a week with 
Sardanapalus. 

From the east and the west, from 
the north and the south, have players 
come to kneel at the footstool of the 
monarch, They present themselves 
under smiling pretences; but nerved, 
nevertheless, to lave a pluck at his 
diadem. Ilitherto, all have tried in 
vain; none having encountered La 
Bourdonnais, for fifteen years, to whom 
he could not give the pawn, with the 
single exception of the late Mr. M‘Don- 
nell. At this moment, bowed down to 
earth with a cruel malady, De la Bour- 
donnais plays chess as well as ever. 
His great spirit rises above bodily suf- 
fering, and triumphs over pain. May 
health be shortly restored to him ! 

“ Steady and ready,” is the motto of 
De la Bourdonnais. If challenged to 
engage in an important match, no p- 
pow is required beyond half an 
nour’s notice Ile will play you at any 
time, by night or by day, or both ; 
rendering freely the most liberal odds, 
his stake being from one franc to a 
hundred. If any one mode of training 
for the battle be more in favour with 
our chief than another, it is perhaps that 
of Gargantua; who, when he came to 
the Paris schools, to dispute with the 
sages of the Seine, “ refreshed himself,” 
says Rabelais, “ two or three days; 
making very merry with his folks, and 
inquiring what men of learning there 
were in the city, and what wine they 
drank there.” 

The quickness with which La Bour- 
donnais calculates the coups is a beau- 
tiful part of his game. Since Philidor, 
he has never, in this respect, been 
equalled, Deschapelles having been a 
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much slower player. When I first 
had the honour of measuring weapons 
with Dela Bourdonnais over the chess- 
board, his rapidity was to me posi- 
tively terrific. I was lost in the whirl. 
You raise your hand to play a move, 
and up go the Frenchman’s fingers in 
readiness to present his answer, before 
you have travelled half way towards 
the piece you mean to touch. You 
move, and your opponent replies ere 
your arm has regained its resting-place. 
This bustle tries English nerves cruelly. 
We ~ and spur, but cannot live the 
pace. If you are very slow, he does 
not hesitate to tap the table lustily. 
You labour out a ten minutes’ calcu- 
lation ; and then, congratulating your- 
self on having done the deed, sink back 
in your chair to enjoy a heavenly in- 
terval of repose. Vain hope ! — mis- 
taken mortal! In less than a single 
moment, La Bourdonnais plays his 
counter-stroke ; and, wishing your ad- 
versary at tous les diables, you recom- 
mence, like him of Tartarus, the never- 
ending task of rolling the stone up the 
mountain. Custom reconciles you, 
however, to the railroad speed of La 
Bourdonnais ; and, comparing it with 
the broad-wheeled wagons we too often 
are compelled to travel by in this 
country, you say, ** This ‘is, indeed, 
chess!” La Bourdonnais first intro- 
duced the piercing the sides of the 
chess-board, like a cribbage machine, 
in order to peg the number of games 
played at a sitting. He tells them off 
by the score! 

The rapidity of De la Bourdonnais 
can only, in fact, be equalled by his 
gluttony for the game. Nothing satiates 
him, or causes him to cry, “ Hold !— 
enough!” His chess hours are from 
noon till midnight, seven times a week. 
IIe seems to be a species of chess- 
automaton, wound up to meet all con- 
ceivable cases with mathematical ac- 
curacy. When he played his famed 
match here of nearly one hun- 
dred games with our M*Donnell, the 
hour of meeting being between eleven 
and twelve a.M., the encounter has 
frequently continued until six or seven 
P.M.; after which Mr. M*‘Donnell 
would cease playing, exhausted fre- 
quently even to weariness. Not so De 
la Bourdonnais. Ie would snatch a 
hasty dinner by the side of the chess- 
board, and in ten minutes be again 
enthroned in his chair, the hero of the 
hundred fights, giving rook, or knight, 
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or pawn, as the case might be, to any 
opponent who presented ; fresh as the 
dewy morn, and vigorous as though 
twere breakfast-time. He would play 
thus till long past midnight; smoking 
cigars, drinking — and pouring 
forth his full soul in even boisterous 
merriment; dismissing at times his 
punch, in favour of what he termed, 
** Burton ale-beer,” the only fault of 
which, he was wont to say, was, that 
after three or four bottles, he became 
additionally impatient, if he found his 
adversary slow. I recollect that upon 
one occasion he played above forty 
games of chess at a sitting, with ama- 
teurs of every grade of skill ; and with 
all this, he had to be at his post to 
encounter M‘Donnell in the morning } 

The habits of De la Bourdonnais 
over the board are, indeed, the very 
reverse of what would be expected from 
so profound a thinker; but he appears 
to be divided into two existences,—the 
one of which does the chess, the other 
the fun. Jokes, songs, and epigrams, 
burst in a flood from his lips, in tones 
like those of Lablache. This is, of 
course, chiefly after dinner, when giving 
large odds, and when winning; for, 
should the tables turn in the latter 
respect, the brows of our friend lour 
like the storm-clouds of Mont Blanc. 
De la Bourdonnais expressed himself 
to me, as being altogether confounded 
at the imperturbability of M‘Donnell 
under defeat. Our countryman, at 
one sitting, lost three games running ; 
“ And yet,” quoth La Bourdonnais, 
“he could smile! Had it been me,” 
added the Frenchman, emphatically, 
“ I should have torn the hair from my 
head !”—- and so he would. 

No passing events can shake the 
attention of La Bourdonnais when at 
chess. He concocts jests and mates in 
the samecrucible. Une petite position 
is what he aims at from the beginning. 
Let him once attain that, and be sure 
he’ll hold his own. When the joke 
and the laugh rise highest, then look 
out for squalls, and reef your topsails. 
To you it is a dark night, but to his 
leopard-eye the first rays of the sun 
are gilding the mountain-top. His ad- 
vantage improves, and he absolutely 
smothers you in mystification and non- 
sense. ‘Tarufli once met Ercole del 
Rio in a chess café ; and when beaten 
soundly, exclaimed, “* You must be 
either the devil or Del Rio!’ The 
mortality of our hero is certainly at 
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times to be suspected. The clearness 
with which he foresees consequences, 
through a long vista of checks and 
changes, is truly admirable. No man 
sacrifices a piece so well; none knows 
so fully the art of playing the proper 
move at the proper time. When hard 
pushed, his coups de resource are elec- 
trifying. Win a piece, it is a trifle; 
nothing short of killing him outright 
will avail you. Strike him merely to 
the earth, and, Anteus-like, he rises 
stronger from the fall. “ I should 
never have given up chess,” said Des- 
chapelles once to me, “ except in 
favour of La Bourdonnais. He is 
worthy to sustain the honour of my 
school, and in his hands the reputation 
of France is safe.” 

De la Bourdonnais has not disdained 
to study books. He has played through 
all that have been written. The open- 
ings are familiar to him. He has the 
most dashing variations of attack at his 
fingers’ end, and meets a new mode 
of assault intuitively with the strongest 
defence. He is not like one fine player 
who, perhaps, can only conduct the 
middles of games well; or another, 
who possesses but the mechanical know- 
ledge of openings and endings. De 
la Bourdonnais plays every part of 
chess well; the pieces in a complicated 
situation, above all, beautifully. Lis 
pawn-play, towards the close of the 
game, is superb; as a judge of what 
we term “ position,” he stands alone. 
Many established axioms he appears 
to disregard, but this arises from the 
species of second-sight he possesses 
over the board. Isolated pawns he 
thinks of “ not over much,” a piece in 
danger troubles him not. Set-openings 
he laughs to scorn, and breaks up what 
the tyro has been taught, and rightly 
taught, to think legitimate rules. The 
genius of a La Bourdonnais or a Na- 
poleon makes its own laws, and owns 
none other, De la Bourdonnais plays 
to check-mate, and he does it; what 
would you have more? He bowls at 
the adverse king with the force, and 
celerity, and deadly sweep of a Mynn, 
or a Congreve rocket. 

The game we are looking over is 
done ; De la Bourdonnais gives check- 
mate, and the noise becomes positively 
infernal. Not only do all chatter at 
once, but, like the talking-bird in the 
Eastern tale, each man appears en- 
dowed with twenty different voices. 
A rush is made towards the chess- 
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board, and a dozen hands snatch at the 
mg to shew what the unfortunate 
oser could, would, should, or might 
have done. Thus was Job comforted of 
old, and thus do the tormentors attack 
a man already suffering sufficient dis- 
quiet in being beaten. The English 
are the best lookers-on in the world, 
the French the very worst. They do 
not hesitate, during the most interest- 
ing crisis, to anaes their opinions 
freely ; to point with their hands over 
the board ; to foretell the probable fu- 
ture ; to vituperate the past. It is hard 
to play before such critics ; and rather 
trying to the nerves to hear yourself 
styled, perhaps, “an ass,” for what 
you thought a neat bit of play ; or to 
see lips coiling, and sneering, and 
smiling contemptuously at your pro- 
ceedings, knowing that the scorners in 
a similar case would play ten times 
worse than you have done. When 
your move is made, half a dozen voices 
are loudly raised to demand ‘* Pour- 
quoi diable, you didn’t do this?” or, 
** Why you overlooked that?” I have 
lost many games in Paris through 
similar impertinences, and have all but 
vowed that when I next play chess 
there, it shall be in a barricadoed 
room. Talking of barricades, I may 
here remark that never was the Café 
de la Régence more thronged with 
chess-players than during the three 
glorious days of July, 1830. Speak 
of parting lovers! why ’twere casier to 
sunder Romeo and Juliet, than two 
stanch chess-players over a good game. 
Ten revolutions working at once around 
—the sun and moon dancing the 
chahut, with the stars whirling by in 
joyous gallopade—no wreck of worlds 
or systems could, I say, sever two real 
chess enthusiasts in the heat of battle. 
To those who think I exaggerate the 
noise of the Régence at the close of 
the evening, I can only say, witness it 
before passing judgment. In singing 
and spitting, its inmates are particularly 
strong; would that they all sang the 
same tune, and spat only, as French 
lady-vocalists do on the stage, between 
the verses. I know Frenchmen who, at 
chess, expectorate airs with variations, 
and are quite surprised we do not sanc- 
tion the custom. Cigars are forbidden in 
the Régence. This is as it should be. 
The same moral rule which permits 
one individual, in a public room, to 
blow second-hand tobacco-smoke in 
your face, should be equally lenient to 
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the smokers of opium, valerian, or assa- 
fetida. Eat, drink, or suck what you 
will yourself, but do not force me to go 
shares against my will. 

To whom is destined the marshal’s 
baton when De la Bourdonnais throws 
it down, and what country will furnish 
his successor? The speculation is in- 
teresting. Will Gaul continue the dy- 
nasty by placing a fourth Frenchman 
on the throne of the world ?—the three 
“last chess-chiefs having been successive- 
ly Philidor, Deschapelles, and De la 
Bourdonnais. I have my doubts. 
Boncourt is passing, St. Amant for- 
saking chess; and there is no third son 
of France worthy of being borne on the 
books, save as a petty officer. May 
we hope that the laurel is growing in 
England? No! Ten thousand reasons 
forbid the supposition. Germany, Hol- 
land, and Belgium, contain no likely 
man. At present De la Bourdonnais, 
like Alexander the Great, is without 
heir, and there is room to fear the em- 
pire may be divided eventually under 
a number of petty kings. M. Des- 
chapelles considers that chess is an 
affair of the sun, and that the cold 
north can never produce a first-rate 
chess organisation. I cannot admit the 
truth of the hypothesis; since we find 
the north, in our time, bringing forth 
the hardest thinkers of the day in every 
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department. Calvi of Italy will go far 
in chess ; but so will Szen of Poland, 
and Keesaritzki of Livonia. The im- 
perial name of the latter is alone a 
wn in his favour; but, I repeat, the 
uture is yet wrapped in darkness. 
* * * Eo 


De la Bourdonnais and his illustri- 
ous staff have left the Régence; the 
players are thinning rapidly off; the 
drums have beaten the round, and the 
good wives of Paris are airing their 
husbands’ nightcaps. The garcons 
yawn and sigh as they watch the ter- 
mination of the last dominoe party. 
Even that comes to its end, and the 
Régence is nearly vacant ; the counter 
is abdicated; the café is cleared; my 
friend has gone, and the gas seems 
going. I am alone in the possession 
of the field of battle — the last man of 
the campaign. Midnight has struck 
its long, long bell, and I reluctantly 
prepare to face the cold. Farewell, at 
least for a season, to THE CAF& DE LA 
nécGENnce! I go forth to pick my soli- 
tary way, through thy now snowy mud, 
O Paris! praying most fervently to the 
saint who watcheth over chess-players, 
that my portier may not be in the 
heaven of dreams, but that I may be 
permitted to obtain entrance to mine 
inn, before the tenth time of ringing ! 

G. W. 


Norr.—The melancholy loss sustained by the European chess circle, in the 
almost sudden death of the aged and respected Boncourt, since this article was 
placed in the publisher’s hands, renders a postcript line necessary to fix the sup- 
posed date of my paper as being the winter of 1839-40, although actually written 


much more recently. 
November, 1840, 
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BY BROTHER PEREGRINE. 
Part II. 


Earty on the morning of the 2ist of 
August, we were informed by the agent 
of the packets, that all our luggage had 
been sent off, in the cutter belonging to 
the company, to Drenkova, and that 
carriages were provided for the trans- 
port of the passengers. The entire 
population of Neu-Orschova assem- 
bled to witness the departure of the 
cortége : among these, the peasantry, in 
their sheep-skin coats and rough caps, 
beneath which their long black hair 
escaped over their necks,—and their 

retty women, with their long aprons of 
black and red stuff hanging from their 
waists before and behind, like strips 
of coarse carpet, trimmed at the bottom 
with fringes of the same colours, parti- 
cularly attracted our attention. The 
scenery around the village, which we 
had an opportunity of examining pre- 
vious to our departure, is extremely in- 
teresting ; and if the regulations of the 
company were not as strict as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, we should 


have been tempted to prolong our stay 


for the purpose of enjoying it. We 
started soon after seven in three car- 
riages, and soon discovered that we 
had lost nothing by being obliged to 
perform the journey by land, as the 
road has been carried as far as it was 
practicable along the banks of the river. 
This road has been recently constructed 
by the Hungarian Diet; and it may be 
classed among the most beneficial re- 
sults arising from the establishment of 
the steamers ; for if that experiment 
had failed, the road would most proba- 
bly have never been formed. Consider- 
ing the enormous difficulties to be 
overcome in tunnelling a carriage-way 
through the perpendicular face of the 
precipices which confine the Danube at 
this part, and overhang its stream 
where its rapid current is deeper than 
in any other part of its course, the gal- 
lery blasted in the rock for the passage 
of the road is worthy to rank among 
the grandest works of modern times. 
In some places, indeed, it is fully 
equal to the masterly engineering ob- 
served in the great Pass of the Sim- 
plon. At first, after leaving Neu- 
Orschova, the scenery is of a quiet 


but beautiful character; but as soon as 
the road winds round the mountains 
which bound the river, it becomes 
magnificent beyond description. The 
rocks are generally precipitous on both” 
sides ; the mountain limestone abounds 
in rents and chasms which are filled 
with trees, presenting the most striking 
combinations of fresh verdure and 
rocky — The mountains on 
the Servian bank rise to the height of 
nearly 2000 feet, and their base ap- 
pears as if it had been artificially 
cleared to prepare them for the Roman 
road which was carried along them. 
This gigantic enterprise, which must 
be classed among the wonders of the 
world, is still and will ever be the most 
interesting object on the Danube, if 
not the most extraordinary record of 
Roman greatness which time has failed 
to obliterate. Unable to excavate a 
passage in the rock, the Romans con- 
structed a covered gallery of wood along 
the face of the precipices, supported by 
strong buttresses projecting over the 
river at the height of about six feet 
above its highest level, and extending 
for the distance of nearly fifty miles. 
The holes for the reception of the hori- 
zontal buttresses on which the platform 
rested are as perfect now as they were 
sixteen centuries ago; although the 
continuous line is occasionally inter- 
rupted by the dense masses of brush- 
wood which have sprung up in the 
lapse of time, their course may be dis- 
tinctly traced along the base of the 
mountain. In many places, I ob- 
served a double set of holes, as if the 
lower ones had been constructed to re- 
ceive brackets, which might give addi- 
tional strength to the buttresses above. 
This great work might easily and ad- 
vantageously be restored,—the chief 
difficulties having already been over- 
come by the Romans; but quarantine 
regulations have interfered in favour of 
the other bank, and the perfect com- 
pletion of the Hungarian road will 
probably supersede the necessity for 
another, until Servia becomes of suffi- 
cient importance as a state to under- 
take its restoration as a national work. 
In the precipice nearly opposite that 
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part of the new road which lies between 
Jeschelnicza and Ogradina is a square 
tablet still existing, called Trajan’s 
Tafel, recording the accomplishment 
of the road; it is much injured, 
but the inscription may easily be 
traced: —“ IMP. CHS. D. NERVE 
FILIVS NERVA TRAIANVS GERM. PONT. 
MAX.” It is supported by two winged 
figures, and surmounted by the Roman 
eagle. Previous to our arrival at 
Placissevicza, and about midway be- 
tween it and Dubova, we visited a 
curious cavern, called Veteranische 
Hohle, from the Austrian general Ve- 
terani, who defended it for many weeks 
against a strong party of Turks, in 
1692. The scenery of this defile, in 
which the Carpathians seem to have 
been rent asunder to admit the river 
through its narrow channel, surpasses 
all that I had before imagined of its 
beauty or its grandeur. No part ofthe 
Rhine can be compared with it; and it 
may perhaps be safely asserted, that, 
from the commencement of the Iron 
Gates as far as Moldova, the Danube 
presents the most sublime river scenery 
in Europe. We stopped to bait our 
horses, and procure refreshments at 
Placissevicza and Szinica, losing about 
an hour at each place, with very little 
advantage so far as the inns of those 
villages are concerned ; and about half- 
past six we completed our interesting 
journey, by arriving at Drenkova, a 
mere station and dépot for the steamers. 
In regard to actual enjoyment, this 
day was by far the most agreeable we 
had spent during our journey from 
Constantinople; and the recollection 
of its magnificent scenes was almost 
sufficient to counterbalance the annoy- 
ances we had previously experienced. 
We found the Zrinyi waiting our arri- 
val,—a larger and more powerful ves- 
sel than the Pannonia; but, unfortu- 
nately for travellers who ascend the 
river from its mouth, the arrangements 
of this vessel are far from being equally 
satisfactory. The passengers of the 
country, who seldom go farther than 
from town to town, and therefore find 
little difficulty in providing for the 
comforts of a single night, may per- 
haps be considered capable of dispens- 
ing with the luxury of beds; but the 
company are surely bound to provide 
them for those travellers who commence 
their tedious voyage from Constanti- 
nople. To our amazement we found, 
on arriving on board, that there was 
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not a single bed in the vessel ; the only 
preparations for sleeping were sliding 
benches pulled out from beneath the 
divan which ran round the cabin, a 
cabin-stool for the feet, and a cushion 
upon the bench,—without mattrasses, 
blankets, or pillows! Every person 
was expected to sleep in his clothes 
from Drenkova to Pesth, and from 
Pesth to Vienna, and to dispose of 
himself as he best could, among a crowd 
of passengers, by no means prepossess- 
ingin their habits. In fact, we found, as 
every other traveller had found before us, 
that however tolerable this disgusting 
system may be for a person descending 
the river, it is an indescribable annoy- 
ance to travellers who have submitted 
to the vexations of a voyage up the 
stream. It is a system which calls 
for immediate remedy on the part of 
the company; for in consequence of 
the assurance of their agents that every 
thing needful was amply provided 
for the voyage, and that it was 
wholly unnecessary to carry any thing 
with us, we left our mattrasses and 
bedding at Constantinople, little think- 
ing that any of the steamers on the 
Danube would be as ill supplied with 
accommodation as the worst village inns 
we had encountered in Greece, or the 
common boats in which we had travel- 
led on the Nile. The excuse offered 
for this is the impossibility of provid- 
ing beds for the multitudinous passen- 
gers which throng the steamers above 
the Iron Gates. Fully admitting the 
validity of this objection, it is still 
clear that travellers who are induced to 
set out on a voyage which is seldom 
less than twenty-two days, exclusive of 
) nore are entitled to more consi- 
eration than mere daily passengers ; 
and beds might surely be provided for 
those who perform the whole distance, 
or due notice given by the agents at 
Constantinople, in order that strangers 
may be prepared for the emergency, 
and act accordingly. We consider 
that this is at present the great draw- 
back of the steam navigation of the 
Danube; and it is so serious an ob- 
jection, especially in the case of inva- 
lids, that, until it is most completely 
remedied, no means should be omitted 
by travellers to guard the public against 
it. Three or four of our party were 
suffering severely at this time from ma- 
laria fever, and yet there was no possi- 
bility of procuring for them any other 
accommodation than the crowded 
ZZ 
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benches in the cabin, until we joined 
the Arpad at Pesth ; when the English 
engineer in the kindest manner gave up 
his private cabin on deck to the in- 
valids. In addition to this, we found 
the crew of the Zrinyi particularly in- 
disposed to oblige. ‘Those of our party 
who were desirous of escaping from the 
pestilent atmosphere of the cabin, 
which was literally lined at night by 
the native passengers, by whose side 
it would have been misery to sleep, 
were not allowed to carry the cushions 
(even of the benches allotted to them) 
on deck, to sleep there al fresco ; and 
several were consequently compelled 
to make the best bed they could on the 
bare boards of the deck. It required 
all our philosophy to reconcile us to 
these miseries; and our previous pri- 
vations detailed in my former papers 
on Egypt and Greece, are sufficient 
proofs that we were not likely to com- 
plain without good cause. The effects, 
indeed, of this system to many in- 
valids who may happen to ascend the 
river are almost too serious to contem- 
plate. It is, however, to be hoped 


that the remonstrances of travellers will 
have their due weight with the intelli- 
gent directors at Pesth, and that they 


will be induced to remedy what is now 
by far the greatest evil in the adminis- 
tration of their vessels. 

We left Drenkova about midnight, 
the deck of the vessel being almost 
entirely covered with bags of wool, 
on which some of our party slept. 
We passed the rock of Babakay, on 
which a jealous husband is said to 
have exposed his wife as a place of 
penitence; and at an early hour on 
the following morning were abreast 
of the Castle of Golubacz, once the 
prison of the Empress Helena. It 
is a striking and picturesque ruin, 
partly embosomed in trees, situated on 
a lofty precipitous hill: nine towers 
remain to attest its former power as the 
feudal fortress of some robber-knight, to 
whom the difficulties of the navigation 
rendered the passing boatman an easy 
prey. Nearly opposite is St. George's 
Cave, where the dragon is supposed 
by the Hungarian peasantry to have 
been buried: for a considerable dis- 
tance round this part of the river the 
country is annually visited by swarms 
of flies‘and mosquitoes, which attack 
the cattle during the summer months, 
and compel the farmers to light fires in 
the fields, in order te drive them off by 
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the smoke, or to confine the animals 
within doors during the day. In some 
years, very serious devastation is occa- 
sioned by this plague of flies; and the 
peasants implicitly believe that they 
issue periodically from the still decom- 
posing carcass of the dragon in St. 
George’s Cave. Although the mouth 
of the cavern has been closed up on 
different occasions, and the low marshes 
of the river afford a sufficiently tangible 
cause for their appearance, the popular 
prejudice is too strong to be eradicated. 
About half-past one we arrived at Se- 
mendria. Nothing can be more pictu- 
resque than this dismantled fortress, 
built in 1433, in the style of the By- 
zantine walls of Constantinople. Its 
shape is triangular, with double walls, 
and twenty-four towers, which, like 
those of their prototype, are square, 
round, and octagonal, indifferently. 
We saw several persons in Turkish 
costume upon the shore, but no mina- 
ret,—although the tasteful admixture 
of trees and shrubberies among the 
dwellings and streets supplied the 
usual beautiful characteristic of a Turk- 
ish town. A little below it, we passed 
the Morava, the most important river 
which falls into the Danube from its 
right bank, between Belgrade and its 
mouth. In the evening, we passed 
Belgrade and the mouth of the Save; 
and immediately after reached Semlin, 
the first frontier station of Hungary on 
the right bank ofthe river, and the qua- 
rantine station for overland travellers 
from Turkey. Semlin, though pre- 
senting a poor appearance from the 
river, is a neat town, built upon a 
tongue of land between the Danube 
and the Save. Its mixed population 
amounts to about 10,000. We landed 
here for the night, and found tolerable 
beds at the Angel, whose accommoda- 
tions, indifferent as they were, still 
proved acceptable after the wretched 
alternative of the Zrinyi. In the even- 
ing we went to a theatre, fitted up by a 
strolling company of Germans, in one 
of the upper rooms of the Lowe. The 
performances were precisely what might 
have been expected on the very out- 
skirts of civilisation: we paid about 
sixpence for admission, and were so 
much entertained, that the actors them- 
selves caught the infection of our laugh- 
ter, and were unable to proceed. The 
costumes and scenes were the perfec- 
tion of such exhibitions ; yet the room 
was crowded, and the appearance of 
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the company at Semlin was described 
as an important event in the domestic 
politics of the town. The principal 
object in the scenery around Semlin is 
the famous fortress of Belgrade: this is 
best seen from the Zigankaberg, above 
the town, a hill crowned with the ruined 
castle of John Hunyades, the Christian 
hero of Hiungary, who died at Karlow- 
itz in 1456. The Zigankaberg takes 
its name from the gipsies, or czin- 
ganehs, by whom it was formerly in- 
habited. 

On the following morning an officer 
of the Hungarian hussars, who joined 
our party at Mehadia, where he bad 
been staying for the benefit of his 
health, undertook to arrange our move- 
ments for a visit to Belgrade, and to 
Youssouf Pacha, who has been already 
mentioned in a former paper, in con- 
nexion with the capitulation of Varna. 
After the fall of that fortress Youssouf 
was sent to Belgrade, as a kind of ho- 
nourable banishment; but even there 
the memory of that disgraceful affair 
clung to him, and he was generally 
designated ‘“‘ the Betrayer of Varna.” 
The arrangement of our visit was a 
business of some ceremony. Four 
guardians were appointed by the di- 
rector of quarantine to accompany us, 
in order to prevent any contact with 
the Turks or Servians ; an occurrence 
which would inevitably have confined 
us for another ten days to the Lazaretto. 
Our military cicerone was dressed in 
full costume for the expected audience 
of the pacha; and the rich appoint- 
ments of the hussar uniform completely 
threw into the shade the shooting- 
jackets of the English and the tra- 
velling blouses of the French by whom 
he was accompanied. We started in 
a large flat-bottomed boat; and in 
about an hour crossed the mouth of 
the Save and landed at Belgrade. 
This celebrated city is finely situated 
on an elbow formed by the junction of 
the two rivers. It is now the frontier 
town of Servia ; and, by virtue of the 
treaty which gave independence to 
Servia, is garrisoned by Turkish troops. 
Previous to that event it was also re- 
garded as the capital; but Prince Mi- 
losch removed the seat of government 
to Krakyvicz, a town considerably in- 
land. During the contests between 
the Hungarians and Turks the fortress 
was seven times besieged, and nearly 
as ofien changed its masters. It was 
first besieged by Mahomet II., the 
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conqueror of Constantinople, in 1456, 
but the invader was repulsed by the 
gallant prowess of John Hunyades ; 
and Amurath II. was as unsuccessful 
as his illustrious predecessor. It was 
first captured by the Turks in 1522, 
under Soleyman the Magnificent, and 
remained in the possession of his de- 
scendants for nearly a century and a 
half. After many subsequent reverses, 
during which it was long occupied by 
the imperial armies under Prince Eu- 
gene, it was finally ceded to the sultan. 
At the Servian revolution, it was stipu- 
lated that the fortress should remain in 
the possession of Turkey, as an acknow- 
ledgment of the sovereignty of the 
sultan. The town is situated at the 
base and on the slopes of the lofty hill 
on which the celebrated fortress is’ 
placed. It is deficient in objects to 
engage the attention of the stranger, 
although its population is 30,000. It 
is, however, impossible for a British 
traveller to visit without considerable 
interest the chief town of a principality 
which has succeeded in asserting its 
independence, although placed in the 
heart of powerful and despotic empires 
where the principles of constitutional 
government are unknown. The whole 
history of the Servian insurrection is 
intimately associated with the biography 
of Prince Milosch ; who, by his extra- 
ordinary talents, raised himself from 
the humblest station, without even the 
power to read or write, to the rank of 
sovereign ruler over his newly created 
country. That remarkable personage 
distinguished himself in the first revolt 
against the Porte, unsuccessfully at- 
tempted by George Petrowitz. On the 
flight of the latter into Russia, Milosch 
became the leader of the disaffected 
party. Backed by the intrigues of 
Russia, the newly organised rebellion 
was so much more promising than the 
first, that Petrowitz returned to com- 
mand the army of Servia, and make 
another effort for her independence. 
The power of Milosch, however, was 
so far established, that he was jealous 
of so great a rival; and after a severe 
quarrel, which it was evident that no- 
thing could repair, Milosch sacrificed 
his colleague, and despatched his head 
as a present to the sultan. The in- 
fluence of Russia was then exerted in 
his favour ; and the insurrection termi- 
nated in the acknowledgment of the 
independence of Servia, with the con- 
dition of an annual tribute payable to 
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the Porte; the hereditary sovereignty 
being vested in the family of Prince 
Milosch. On landing at Belgrade, we 
proceeded to the new palace, in order 
to pay a visit to the princess, and her 
second son, Michael, who was recently 
chosen sovereign on the abdication or 
expulsion of his father. The princess, 
as soon as our intention was made 
known, expressed her desire to re- 
ceive us. The exterior of the palace 
is extremely neat, and, when completed 
by the contemplated addition of several 
new buildings, will be a handsome re- 
sidence. Over the entrance to the ad- 
joining guard-house was a large board, 
emblazoned with the cipher of the 
sultan. The interior of the palace 
consisted of a large rude hall, with an 
unpainted staircase leading to the upper 
apartments: the cipher of the sultan 
was suspended in this hall likewise. 
The princess and her son were waiting 
here to receive us, to the evident terror 
of the guardians, who interposed their 
sticks to prevent contact. We were 
now ushered upstairs to the state apart- 
ments, which were fitted up with some 
taste, entirely in the Turkish style, with 
divans along the walls, but no other 
description of furniture! These divans 
were very richly decorated with red and 
blue covers, embroidered with gold, in 
the manner of the elegant tobacco-bags 
of Constantinople. The walls were co- 
vered with prints, sent as a present 
from St. Petersburg, representing views 
of Moscow or the capital, and portraits 
of the different members of the imperial 
family. Scarcely a room which the 
princess shewed us was deficient in 
some memorial of Russia. The entire 
absence of furniture, in our sense of 
the term, contrasted singularly with 
these unexpected decorations. The 
princess was dressed in the ordinary 
Servian costume ; a short jacket of blue 
cloth, lined and trimmed with fur, and 
a red sash round her waist. Prince 
Michael, a boy of about sixteen, was 
dressed in the European style,—a spe- 
cimen of the fashion of Belgrade. No 
two articles of his clothing were of the 
same colour; and such ¢ailoring was 
never before seen. A blue cotton cravat 
completed the disfigurement of a per- 
son which might have been striking if 
clothed in the costume of the country ; 
and certainly the contrast between the 
title of prince and his external aspect 
could not have been more strongly 
marked, Nothing could surpass the 
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civility shewn us by the princess, who 
expressed her regret that we could not 
prolong our visit, and that the quaran- 
tine arrangements prohibited our re- 
ceiving her hospitality. We looked in 
vain for any traces of the violent cha- 
racter of this woman, as related to us 
by several inhabitants of Belgrade, who 
told us that, suspecting an intrigue be- 
tween her husband anda young Servian 
damsel, she murdered the object of her 
jealousy with her own hand ; and had 
only recently been restored to favour 
by her liege lord, after a protracted 
banishment. On taking our leave, we 
walked through the town on our way 
to the palace of the pacha. In one of 
the squares, we saw with some curio- 
sity the instruments of public punish- 
ment, the form of which was new to us. 
They were the “ stocks” of Belgrade. 
The apparatus for male offenders is a 
low cart on wheels, upon which the 
culprit is placed with his face down- 
wards; a semi-circular band of iron 
fastens down his neck, and smaller 
ones secure the feet and hands. For 
women, an upright block is fixed in 
the ground, with apertures for the head 
and hands. On our arrival at the fort- 
ress, we found that the pacha had just 
left it for a visit to his garden, situated 
beyond the walls. We were admitted 
to the palace, and walked through se- 
veral apartments; but there was little 
to repay the trouble. In the court-yard 
was the phaeton which the pacha drives 
four-in-hand, painted green, and pro- 
fusely ornamented with silver. The 
fortress is in bad repair, but capable 
of being made a position of great 
strength. Over one of the gates we 
observed the Hungarian arms and 
cipher. We have no type to express 
this. In the town itself, by far 
the most interesting object is the an- 
cient palace of Prince Eugene, which 
has unfortunately been permitted to fall 
into ruins: it still, however, bears evi- 
dence of its importance, and was no 
doubt originally remarkable for its 
architectural beauty. In our return we 
visited the Austrian consul, Petrowicz, 
an interesting person, distinguished by 
his intellectual acquirements and by 
his travels in Egypt and the Levant. 
We reached Semlin in the evening, 
and found that our steamer promised 
to be more crowded than before, in 
consequence of the abundance of fresh 
passengers who would accompany us 
to Pesth. The quarantine establish- 
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ment is situated at a little distance 
from Semlin ; and though constructed 
on the same plan as that of Neu- 
Orschova, is not considered to be so 
well managed or so comfortable as the 
latter. Over the gate of the building is 
the well-known inscription: “ Oéster- 
reichisches Contumaz.” 

We left Semlin on the 24th, at four 
A.M. Nothing of particular interest 
occurred until we passed Szlankamena, 
opposite to which the important river 
Theiss falls into the Danube. About 
noon we passed Karlowitz, one of the 
prettiest and best-situated towns we 
had seen on the river, surrounded by 
vine-clad hills, which supply half Ger- 
many with an inferior description of 
Tokay. Among its most conspicuous 
buildings are the cathedral of the 
schismatic Greeks, and the palace of 
the patriarch. The celebrity of Karlo- 
witz arises, however, from the famous 
treaty of 1698 between Austria and the 
Porte, by which Transylvania, Hungary, 
and Sclavonia, were surrendered to the 
emperor. Acircular building, or kiosk, 
is pointed out to passengers as the 
scene of the negotiations carried on 
under the mediation of England and 
Holland. It is said that four doors 
were opened in its walls, in order to 
admit the four plenipotentiaries at the 
same time, so that there might be no 
difficulty in the adjustment of pre- 
cedency. Prince Eugene, in 1715, 
gained near Karlowitz another import- 
ant victory over the Turks, which was 
followed by the peace of Passarowitz, 
when Belgrade was annexed for a short 
time to the kingdom of Hungary. The 
hero of Christianity, and redoubted 
rival of Mahomet II., John Hunyades, 
died at Karlowitz in 1456. We soon 
came in sight of the famous fortress of 
Peterwardein, which was a conspicuous 
object for a long time before we reached 
it. The town derives its name from 
Peter the Hermit, who collected there 
his followers for the first crusade. It 
is now an indifferent place, with a po- 
pulation of only 3000 souls, and those 
chiefly connected with the garrison. 
Its formidable fortress, rising 200 feet 
above the river, is an imposing object, 
and is regarded as one of the strongest 
fortifications on the Danube. Its state 
prisons and dungeons, whose narrow 
loopholes are traced on a line scarcely 
elevated above the stream—and others, 
it is said, of a severer character, sunk 
in the rock below its level—have a 
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melancholy interest, as the prisons of 
numerous Italian \exiles, and other po- 
litical offenders. Peterwardein is also 
memorable for its connexion with the 
terrible name of Ali Coumourgi, the 
grand-vizier to Achmet III., who was 
completely overthrown here by the 
army of Prince Eugene in 1716. When 
told, before the battle, that Prince Eu- 
gene, by whom he would be opposed, 
was a great general, he answered, “ [ 
shall become a greater, and at his ex- 
pense.” He was mortally .wounded 
while endeavouring to rally his guards ; 
and, in his dying moments, he ordered 

General Breuner and some other cap- 

tives to be beheaded, saying, ** Oh, that 

I could thus serve all the Christian 

dogs !”—.a speech and act which Lord 

Byron describes as not unlike one of 

Caligula :— 

* Coumourgi—he whose closing scene 
Adorn’d the triumph of Eugene, 
When on Carlowitz’ bloody plain, 
The last and mightiest of the slain, 

He sank, regretting not to die, 

But cursed the Christian's victory : 
Coumourgi—can his glory cease, 
That latest conqueror of Greece, 

Till Christian hands to Greece restore 
The freedom Venice gave of yore? 

A hundred years have roll’d away 
Since he refix’d the Moslem’s sway, 
And now he Jed the Mussulman.” 


Peterwardein is connected with Neu- 
satz, on the left bank of the river, by a 
bridge of boats, between 800 and 900 
feet in length,— the first bridge seen in 
ascending the river. On our approach, 
five boats were detached for the passage 
of the steamer. We stopped a short 
time at Neusatz, an important com- 
mercial town of 20,000 souls, although 
of comparatively modern origin, We 
were there joined by a large party of 
Iiungarians. The scenery in this part 
of the river was pleasing, although far 
inferior to that we had observed in the 
neighbourhood of the frontier. The left 
bank was covered with the outskirts of 
the dark forests of Sclavonia, present- 
ing occasionally the most agreeable 
prospects. We reached Illok just be- 
fore dark ; and could discern beyond it 
the ruined castle of Sarengrad. The 
Hungarians joined us in a dance upon 
the shore at Illok, which was kept up 
until a late hour, as the night was so 
dark that the steamer could not start 
until morning. The passengers who 
had followed our example by sleeping 
on deck, began to find it very cold as 
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we ascended the river; but still it was 
a luxury com with the over- 
heated and crowded cabin. We landed 
passengers in the morning at Vukovar, 
and at Apatin. Before reaching the 
latter village we the ruined 
castle of Erdod, on a promontory at 
the mouth of the Drave, which there 
unites its waters with the Danube. 
The town of Eszek appeared in view 
about a mile distant from the mouth of 
the Drave, and situated on its right 
bank. The scenery above Apatin is 
extremely tame. The Danube is little 
better than a huge canal; and the 
voyage against its strong current is, 
if possible, more wearisome and mono- 
tonous than that in its lower waters, 
described in a former article. The 
only variety was the constant system 
of stoppage, to take in new passengers 
and set down others. But the loss of 
time on these occasions was very con- 
siderable ; and there was little differ- 
ence in the appearance or manners of 
our new associates. The men pre- 


sented the same unvarying picture of 
unwashed faces, half buried in whis- 
kers and moustaches, with the eternal 
meerschaum perpetually in their mouth ; 
while the ladies as vigorously plied 
their knitting-needles, which appeared 


essential to their existence. The Hun- 
garians, however, have the rare merit 
of being a particularly good-humoured 
people ; and many of them evinced in 
their conversation an education far su- 
verior to the ordinary class of travellers. 
The dulness of the voyage was broken 
by nothing during the day except the 
passage of the Francis I., on her voyage 
from Pesth to Moldova; an event duly 
observed by both steamers in a salute 
of three guns. We arrived at Mohacz 
at ten P.M., and were again obliged to 
remain all night. This town is cele- 
brated for the great battle in which 
Suleyman the Magnificent destroyed 
the army of Louis II., king of Hungary, 
in 1526, which reduced the entire coun- 
try to the condition of a Turkish pro- 
vince ; and for the more memorable 
victory achieved upon the same spot, 
in 1686, by Charles of Lorraine and 
Prince Eugene, who drove the Turks 
beyond the frontier with such slaughter, 
that they have never since attempted to 
invade Hungary. 

The canal-like scenery of the river 
continued to prevail on the following 
day. At Tolna we took up two chan- 
oinesses, who were, in their own right, 
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baronesses of Bohemia. Although un- 
der the vow of celibacy, they were 
at liberty to travel when and where 
they pleased ; and their society proved 
a very valuable acquisition to our 
established party. These ladies united 
to the manners of an ancient aris- 
tocracy a refinement of taste and 
amount of intellectual accomplish- 
ments, which would ensure respect in 
any European society. Their know- 
ledge of languages was very consider- 
able ; and their acquaintance with the 
literature of several countries was sur- 
prisingly extensive. They expressed 
great regret that their library was ill- 
stocked with English books; and par- 
ticularly desired to possess Southey’s 
works, and a selection of the British 
Essayists. 

The Danube, about this part of its 
course, flows through a vast tract of 
flat country, called, emphatically, “ the 
Plains of the Danube.” They are said 
to be extremely fertile ; but it is extra- 
ordinary that no attempt has been made, 
on a large scale, to redeem the immense 
extent of country which is laid under 
water by the annual inundations of the 
river. If proper measures were adopted 
to restrain the waters, and to regulate 
their course by embankments, and by 
a perfect system of drainage, there 
would, perhaps, be no part of Europe, 
of the same extent, which might be 
made more available for the purposes 
of a great agricultural trade. The river 
abounds with fish, especially with stur- 
geon, for which Paks and bee Feld- 
var are celebrated; but the marshy 
lands which border the river on either 
side are so unhealthy, that very few 
important villages are seen; and the 
population in such districts is neces- 
sarily small and far from flourishing. 
At present the banks of the Danube, 
for many leagues below Pesth, are the 
hotbed of malaria and mosquitoes. 

The darkness of the night again 
compelled us to anchor in the stream 
below the long narrow island of Csepel. 
A few miles inland, westward of Duna 
Pentele, is the Platen See, the largest 
lake of Hungary. A road leads to it 
from Buda, passing through Stuhl- 
weissenburg to Weszprim, an important 
town above its northern banks. On 
the 27th, we were under way again at 
daybreak ; but nothing occurred to di- 
vert the dulness of the passage until we 
came in sight of Pesth, the commercial 
capital of Hungary. There are few 
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scenes more beautiful on the voyage 
up the Danube than the first appear- 
ance of this interesting town, after the 
eye has been wearied by the monotony 
of the miserable villages and low banks 
of willows which constitute the scenery 
of the river for many leagues below it. 
On the right, as we approached, was 
the modern town of Pesth, with its long 
wharf and imposing line of edifices 
stretching beyond the bridge of boats 
which connects it with the ancient city 
of Ofen, or Buda, on the opposite bank, 
crowned with the palace of the palatine, 
and overlooked by the lofty Blocksberg 
on which the national observatory is 
placed, Immediately before our arrival 
at Pesth we passed the Rakdsfeld, the 
present race-course, a place more re- 
markable as the spot where the Hun- 
garian diet was anciently held in the 
open air. The extremity of the plain 
above the banks of the river is now 
occupied by a square building, used 
for the execution of criminals. The 
bridge of boats connecting the two 
towns is said to be nearly 1100 feet in 
length ; but it is now to be superseded 
by a handsome suspension bridge, 
which will add as much to the pic- 
turesque appearance of the river, as it 
will contribute to the convenience of 
the inhabitants. We moored alongside 
the lower wharf at one p.M., and found 
Count Szechenyi waiting the arrival of 
the vessel. By his kindness we were 
admitted at once to the Casino, and to 
several other institutions in whose wel- 
fare that enlightened nobleman takes an 
active interest. In consequence of the 
summer fair not being concluded, we 
found that the hotels were generally 
filled, and that accommodation was 
difficult to be obtained. We were, 
however, successful in finding quarters 
at the Konig von Ungarn, a good hotel, 
in an excellent situation. The Casino, 
after our long voyage, was particularly 
acceptable. We found upon its tables 
the English and French jourvals,—the 
Quarterly, the Edinburgh, and the 
Atheneum, \n the afternoon we drove 
round the town, and saw the terrible 
effects of the inundation which, in the 
spring of 1838, nearly destroyed the 
town. Entire rows of houses were still 
standing in the ruined condition in 
which that calamity had left them ; 
Many were split in twain; the walls 
of others were broken down, and the 
roofs lying on the ground. Never did 
we behold such a scene of desolation. 
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In the shops of the town, the height to 
which the water rose was still traceable 
on the walls ; but the damage done by 
the rise of the water was insignificant 
in comparison to the effects of the 
floating ice. We found very little 
amusement in the fair. The museum, 
founded by the father of Count Szeche- 
nyi, is perhaps the most interesting 
object in the town, although its col- 
lections are badly arranged. The 
library is almost exclusively national, 
and contains the prayer-book of Mat- 
thias Corvinus, and many valuable 
materials for the future historian of 
Hungary, The antiquities are chiefly 
Roman, and of no great interest. The 
collection of coins includes a series of 
the kings of Hungary from St. Stephen, 
followed by the Austrian emperors. 
Among these may be mentioned, as 
interesting, those of Matthias Corvinus 
and John Hunyades. A fragment of 
the triumphal car in which Napoleon 
entered Paris is also preserved there! 
The department of natural history, 
illustrative of the mineral and fossil 
productions of the kingdom, is the 
most complete portion of the museum. 

The town of Pesth is badly situated 
on a flat, and is therefore inferior in 
picturesque appearance to the sister- 
town of Ofen. It has a mixed popu- 
lation of about 70,000 inhabitants, in- 
cluding Hungarians, Germans, Sclaves, 
Greeks, and Jews. The latter are very 
numerous ; and we observed, for the 
first time, that their names and signs 
were displayed upon their houses in 
the Hebrew character. No town upon 
the Danube has risen so rapidly or 
steadily to importance as Pesth: it is, 
par excellence, the commercial city of 
the river; its streets are wide and re- 
gular, the private mansions are gene- 
rally of good architecture, and the 
shops would be ornamental in London 
or Paris. They are, moreover, remark- 
able for their handsome signs, painted 
in many respects in a very superior 
style, and requiring only the addition 
of a gilt frame to make them fit for a 
drawing-room. Outside the town are 
the public gardens, tastefully laid out, 
and forming a very agreeable prome- 
nade. The most important public 
building in Pesth is the gigantic edifice 
constructed in 1786 by the Emperor 
Joseph, and now used as the barracks, 
although it is still doubtful for what 
purpose it was erected. On the whole, 
Pesth may be admitted to deserve, 
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more than any other town we have 
seen, the appellation of the “ London 
of the Continent,” conferred upon it, 
it is said, by the Hungarians them- 
selves. The frequency with which the 
British traveller is reminded of home, 
by hearing the English language spoken, 
adds very considerably to this claim : 
the valets-de-place of the different hotels, 
most of the shopkeepers, and nearly all 
the upper classes of Hungarian society, 
speak English with remarkable fluency. 
Ofen, on the right bank of the Danube, 
is the residence of the aristocracy and 
of the palatine: it was the ancient ca- 
pital of Hungary, and still retains many 
evidences ofits importance. The palace 
of the palatine occupies the site of the 
palace of Matthias Corvinus: its chief 
interest is derived from the national 
regalia, the crown and sword of St. Ste- 
phen, which are preserved in the chapel. 
The vineyards around Ofen produce 
the excellent wine well-known to all 
travellers on the Danube under the 
name of Ofner. The population of 
Ofen is 30,000. 

We found that the sights of Pesth 
and Ofen are soon exhausted, and that 
the time allowed by the regulations of 
the steamer is generally sufficient for 
the purpose, unless the traveller be in- 
duced to prolong his visit on account 
of the agreeable society to be found 
there, or the excursions to be made in 
the interior of the country. The theatres 
of Pesth are well managed, and contri- 
bute materially to the amusements of 
the place. We visited the new theatre 
recently constructed for the national 
opera, and were agreeably surprised by 
an excellent representation of I/ Barbiere 
in the Magyar language. The acting 
was particularly good; and we have 
seldom seen an opera better sustained. 

On the 29th we left Pesth at six a.m., 
being transferred to another steamer, 
the Arpad, the longest vessel on the 
river, curiously constructed with a pro- 
jecting platform before and abaft the 
paddle-boxes, a few feet below the 
maindeck of the vessel; thereby se- 
curing the advantages of two decks. 
This additional accommodation was 
necessary, for we had no less than 300 
passengers. The English engineer on 
board very kindly provided for the 
wants of the invalids, who were still 
suffering from the effects of their voyage 
on the Lower Danube, by giving up his 
cabin to their accommodation; and we 
found the officers of the Arpad so much 
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more obliging than those of the Zrinyi, 
that we contrived to make our passage 
tolerable by sleeping regularly on deck. 
On our departure from Pesth, the 
morning mist lay so heavily on the 
river, that we were obliged to anchor 
for nearly an hour, when it cleared off 
sufficiently to enable us to proceed 
with our motley party, consisting of 
Hungarians, Austrians, Prussians, 
Greeks, Jews, French, English, Ita- 
lians, and Gallician Poles. Amidst 
the medley of languages, which would 
have almost realised a second Babel for 
Cardinal Mezzofanti, I heard a party of 
Hungarian priests and a large assem- 
blage of second-class passengers con- 
versing in Latin, with as much facility 
as if it were their native tongue. I[ 
joined them with one of our own party ; 
and, as soon as they discovered that we 
were English, the conversation turned 
upon O'Connell and Ireland. “ Do- 
minus O’Connellius est vir illustris- 
simus, libertatis amicus, orator pre- 
clarus,” said one of the priests. 
“ Peelius etiam,” said another, “ ora- 
torum Romanorum fama dignus est.” 
And then “ Dominus Broughamius ” 
and “ Dux Vellingtonii” were duly 
canvassed. Finding that I did not 
assent to their estimate of the Irish 
Agitator, they exclaimed, “ Es Anglus 
domine!” Upon which my companion 
assured them that, as an Irishman, he 
could not agree with them. This com- 
pletely puzzled them; and the con- 
versation turned upon the profound 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
classics shewn by British statesmen in 
their debates in parliament, particular- 
ly by Peelius, Stanleyius, and others. 
They were quite enthusiastic in their 
expression of admiration at this pe- 
culiar characteristic of English parlia- 
mentary oratory. “ That feeling,” said 
a German, who heard the conversation, 
“is not confined to Hungary, but is 
shared equally by all Europe.” The 
peculiar pronunciation of Latin by the 
Hungarians was very amusing. During 
our conversation, Peelius was Palious ; 
and, in general, an apprenticeship to a 
Scotch professor would be a useful 
preliminary to its comprehension. 

The first object of interest we ob- 
served was the fine ruined castle of 
Visegrad, placed on the summit of a 
lofty hill, like one of the castles of the 
Rhine. It is connected with a lofty 
tower, on the margin of the river, by a 
long irregular wall. This castle was 
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once the favourite residence of the 
kings of Hungary. Charles I. and IT. 
both died there. The tower near the 
river is still called Solomon’s Tower, 
from having been the scene of the im- 
prisonment of that sovereign by his 
cousin Ladislaus. It was captured by 
the Turks in 1529; and was finally 
dismantled by the Emperor Leopold. 
About two P.M. we arrived at Gran, an 
important town of 12,000 inhabitants, 
and the residence of the prince-primate 
of Hungary. The most striking object 
at Gran is the cathedral, still in pro- 
gress: it is placed ona hill overlooking 
the Danube ; and was begun in 1821, 
in the Italian style, with a portico of 
thirty-eight columns, and adome eighty- 
two feet in diameter. Gran was made 
an archbishopric by St. Stephen, the 
first Christian king of Hungary, in 1001, 
who was born there ; and it was long 
the residence of the Hungarian sove- 
reigns. A flying-bridge connects it 
with Barkany on the opposite bank. 
As we proceeded the scenery became 
flat and monotonous, especially after 
leaving the vine-clad hills on the left, 
which are famous for their delicious 
wines; among which the Neszmiiller 
deservesespecial mention. Atseven P.M. 
we arrived at Komorn, built on the 
point of a large island formed by the 
Danube throwing off a narrow stream 
below Presburg, which falls into the 
river Waag a few miles above the 
former town. This branch of the Da- 
nube is called the-Neuhausler Donau. 
Komorn is celebrated for its fortress, 
called the Virgin Fortress of the Da- 
nube, because it was never taken. 
There is a floating-bridge there. We 
reached Gonyo about eleven P.M., and 
landed a great many passengers. The 
night was so dark that we were again 
detained for several hours. 

We started on the following morning 
(August 31), encouraged with the hope 
of a speedy termination to our voyage, 
as we should at least reach Presburg 
before evening. Nothing can surpass 
the dull and unbroken monotony of 
the Danube in its course between 
Gonyé and Presburg. The river is 
also extremely shallow and impeded 
by sandbanks, and the currents are 
very strong. The morning set in with 
violent storms of rain, accompanied by 
severe cold, so that the deck during 
the greater part of the passage was quite 
deserted. At nine a.m.the Nador passed 
us: both steamers saluted as usual 
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with the established complement of 
three guns. We arrived at Presburg 
about half-past four p.m., and obtained 
good accommodation for the night at 
the Sonne. This beautifully situated 
town appeared, as we approached it, 
like an oasis in the desert. It is built 
on the left bank of the Danube, under 
a lofty and precipitous hill, which is 
surmounted by the massive walls of its 
dismantled castle. A bridge of boats 
connects the town with the public gar- 
dens on the opposite bank, near Kitt- 
see. The population is 35,000. It is 
the nominal capital of Hungary, al- 
though Pesth is far more important as 
a commercial town, and, indeed, is 
generally called the modern capital. 
The coronation of the Emperor of 
Austria, as King of Hungary, always 
takes place at Presburg; and the Diet 
holds all its sittings there. The streets 
and houses of the city are good ; but 
they want the animation and energy of 
its rival. The castle on the hill was 
formerly the royal palace ; but being 
accidentally destroyed by fire in 1811, 
it has not been considered necessary to 
restore it. The view from its platform 
is very fine, and repays the trouble of 
the ascent. We visited the halls of the 
Diet ; but neither of them possessed 
any attractions. The lower house was 
half filled with violins and other mu- 
sical instruments; the Hungarian de- 
puties allowing their national assembly 
to be used as a concert-room during the 
recess. The cathedral is a venerable 
Gothic edifice, without any remarkable 
interest, except as the church in which 
the kings of Hungary are crowned. It 
has twice been converted to the Lu- 
theran worship, but has again reverted 
to the Roman Catholics. We ascended 
the tower of the cathedral, and, after 
enjoying the view from the castle, 
regretted our labour. Near the river 
is the platform upon which the kings, 
after their coronation, wave in the air 
the sword of St. Stephen, and make 
the sign of the cross towards the four 
points of the compass. We drove 
round the public gardens on the other 
bank of the river, which are agreeably 
planted, and much frequented by the 
citizens. The number of crucifixes, 
and the devotion of the people in pass- 
ing them, was more remarkable than in 
Italy. We started at daybreak, and soon 
bade adieu to Hungary. On our arrival 
at the frontier village of Wolfsthal, we 
took on board an Austrian officer of the 
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customs, whose duty it was to take care 
that we did not land any contraband 
goods on the banks of the river. This 
system of prohibition between Hungary 
and Austria not only appears an extra- 
ordinary policy, but is a serious dis- 
couragement to the commerce of the 
two countries. The tobacco of Hungary, 
which is perhaps the finest in Europe, 
is altogether prohibited, for the pur- 
pose of protecting the imperial mono- 
poly of Haimburg; and, consequently, 
a large contraband trade exists, in spite 
of the vigilance of the police, | is 
seriously injurious to the revenue. One 
of the most picturesque objects in the 
upper part of the river is passed soon 
after leaving Presburg,—the castle of 
Theben, situated on the left bank, on a 
high and craggy rock above the junc- 
tion of the March and the Danube. It 
is now in ruins, having been destroyed 
by the French during the last invasion. 
We passed, without touching, another 
picturesque town on the right bank of 
the river, beyond Wolfsthal,—the town 
of Haimburg, with its richly wooded 
hill and castle. Haimburg has an im- 
perial tobacco manufactory, which gives 
employment to nearly all its inhabitants. 
Soon after passing it, we overtook a 
train of barges conveying the tobacco 
to Vienna. There were two principal 
barges, and smaller boats arranged at 
intervals between them and the bank, 
in order to keep the towing-rope out of 
the water: they were drawn by sixty- 
two horses. The scenery became very 
tame beyond this; and continued so 
until we recognised above the low flats 
of the river the landmark of our voyage, 
the spire of St. Stephen’s. The only 
object of interest we saw was the island 
of Lobau on our right, to which Napo- 
leon, after the battle of Aspurn and 
Eslingen, threw a bridge of boats across 
the Danube, from Ebersdorf, on the 
right bank. The Archduke Charles de- 
stroyed this bridge by floating fire-boats 
down the river, and kept the French 
imprisoned in Lobau, without being 
able to take any advantage of their 
embarrassment. Napoleon, however, 
soon succeeded in throwing another 
bridge across, lower down than the 
first; by means of which he crossed 
the river, and again defeated the Aus- 
trians at Wagram. The villages of 
Aspurn and Eslingen are situated close 
to the river on the right of the island 
in ascending; but the trees between 
them and the bank prevented our see- 
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ing them. About three p.m. we arrived 
at the Prater, the celebrated park of 
Vienna, with very much the same feel- 
ings as a traveller would land after a 
voyage from New York to London. 
Our passports were demanded, and 
delivered to the officers of police ; in 
exchange for which we received a notice 
requiring us to present ourselves before 
the director of police within twenty-four 
hours. Our luggage was examined 
without any vexatious strictness, and 
we set off immediately for the city. 
The landing-place is about three miles 
distant from Vienna, to which a suc- 
cession of beautiful avenues leads 
through numerous colonies of plea- 
sure-houses and taverns. The entrance 
to the city from the Prater is striking ; 
and we drove at once to the ‘* Erzherzog 
Carl” (Archduke Charles), where we 
found very comfortable quarters. As 
soon as we had secured our rooms, we 
pean to the police-office in the 
angler Gasse, where we were usher- 
ed im.aediately into the bureau of the 
director, who conversed with us in 
English. Nothing could exceed the 
civility with which his inquiries were 
made; but it was sufficiently evident 
that they were leading questions, and 
that they would supply him with all 
the required information as to the ob- 
ject of our visit and its probable 
duration. The first question was whe- 
ther we were all English. We were 
asked how we were pleased with our 
journey, and how long we intended to 
stay. . And as soon as it was clear that 
we were travelling for pleasure, and 
not likely to disturb the repose of the 
authorities, we were dismissed with 
great courtesy, and provided with the 
aufenthalts-schein, or permission to re- 
side. From that time to the day of 
our departure(some months afterwards), 
we were never troubled by the Austrian 
police. Our French travellers, we un- 
derstood, were by no means so le- 
niently treated ; for their cross-examin- 
ation lasted for a considerable time; 
and they were not best pleased at being 
so evidently the objects of suspicion. 
On this 31st of August, we com- 
pa our steam-voyage up the Danube 
rom Constantinople to Vienna; a voy- 
age which, despite its occasional amuse- 
ments, no one of the party would ever be 
desirous of repeating. We had been en- 
gaged in it forthirty-three days, inclusive 
of quarantine ; that is, twenty-three days 
actually devoted to the mere voyage. 
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Jovis, 1° die Aprilis, 18400. 


Ordered, Tuat a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the System of 
Blockheads, Dunderheads, and Humbugs throughout the United Kingdom, their 
Efficacy in the State, their Influence upon Morals, and how far they are susceptible 


of Improvement, 


And a Committee was nominated of,— 


Lord John Fuzzle. { 
Mr, Peter Numskull. 

Mr, John Joseph Thickhead, jun. 
Lord Doldrums. 
Sir Timotby Trout. 

Viscount Balderdash. 


Sir Edward Noddle. 

Mr, John Topple. 

Mr, Fitzfoozle. 

Mr. Rapprascal. 

Mr. Mackintosh. 

Mr. Frederick Weathereye. 


Ordered, Tuat the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and 


Records. 


Ordered, Tuat Five be a Quorum, and that they report their Proceedings to 


The House. 


REPORT. 


Tue Sececr Commirres appointed to inquire into the System of BLocxueaps, 
Dunperueaps, and Humsues in the United Kingdom, their Efficacy in the 
State, their Influence upon Morals, and how far they are susceptible of Im- 
provement, having been empowered to report their Opinion thereon, together 
with the Evivence taken before them ;— Have agreed to the following preli- 


minary Report :— 


In order to comply with the instruc- 
tions of the House, your Committee 
have instituted a very laborious, hard- 
working, and perspiring inquiry into 
the system of Blockheads, Dunder- 
heads, and Humbugs. That inquiry 
has occupied the greater part of the 
last and some portion of the present 
session, during which, in order to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory and unconflicting 
conclusion, they have examined no less 
than five millions of witnesses ; many, 
or perhaps it may be more safely said 
the greater part, of them, as is usually 
the case, knowing nothing of the mat- 
ter upon which they were examined. 
Amongst the persons whose testimony 
will soon form part of the records of 
this House are several members, not 
ouly of your Committee, but of the 
honourable House itself, who in the 
course of the investigation have given 
very frequent practical illustrations of 
the almost universal universality of this 
almost universal system. Much irre- 
levant matter has necessarily crept into 
the evidence, from the prolixity of some 
of the witnesses, who have occasionally 
diverted (your Committee do not mean 
“diverted” in the funny acceptation of 
the word) the attention of your atten- 
tive Conimittee from the special subject 
of considerate consideration, to such 





matters as corn-laws, the Chimney- 
sweepers’ act, state of trade, metropo- 
litan police, cab accidents, crimes in 
Ireland, steam balloons, industrious 
fleas, change of ministry and Lamb’s 
fry, infusion of senna and salts, per- 
petual motion, and so on. As your 
attentive Committee, however, are 
given to understand that this is a very 
frequent practice with other commit- 
tees of this House, they have felt that 
there was the less occasion for repress- 
ing these diversions and deviations from 
the rectilinear path of their instructions, 
for which so many valuable precedents 
are extant. 

For the sake of that brevity and 
clearness which have at all times, from 
the deluge down to the present year, 
formed a remarkable and characteristic 
characteristic of the reports of this 
House, it will be necessary to arrange 
the labours of your laborious Commit- 
tee in 4641 heads; which, by a singular, 
unaccountable, and strange coincidence, 
form the exact number of pounds ster- 
ling worth of gold dust not long ago 
stolen from the premises of Messrs. 
Hartley and Co., wharfingers of Iron- 
gate, in the city of London. Your 
Committee, however, do not attach 
any very overwhelming importance to 
the circumstances ; and they conceive 
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that they fulfil their duty by confining 
themselves to drawing the attention of 
the House to the coincidence, leaving 
the House in their collective and deli- 
berative wisdom to form therefrom 
such deductions and conclusions as 
they may think proper, or a majority 
of the members of the House may de- 
cide, either by actual division, by pair- 
ing off, or by absenting themselves 
altogether. 

As, in the present state of the inves- 
tigation, it will be impossible to dwell 
upon the 4641 heads into which the 
subject of blockheads, dunderheads, 
and humbugs is dividable, your Com- 
mittee refrain from touching upon any 
other; they therefore confine them- 
selves to placing before the Hovse such 
portions of the evidence as the printers 
have got ready, together with this brief 
preliminary Report, reserving their 
ample one, to consist of 66,541 pages 
imperial folio, for some future occasion 
within the next two hundred years, 
when they expect to be able to manage 
(not, however, without consummate 
skill, arduous labour, and indefatigable 
industry) to leave, like all their re- 
porting predecessors, the subject re- 
ported upon and investigated, exactly, 
precisely, and unchangedly, in the same 
position as that in which they found it. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 
Sabbati, 31° die Aprilis, 18400. 
MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Sir Edward Noddle. | Mr. Rapprascal. 

Mr. Weathereye. | Mr. Mackintosh, 

Lord John Fuzzle. Lord Doldrums. 

Mr. Peter Numskull. | Viscount Balderdash. 
Mr. Fitzfoozle, Mr. J.J. Thickhead, jun. 


Sir Timorny Trout in the Chair. 
Dr. Stupidass, called in ; and Examined. 

Chairman.] You are a blockhead ? 
—I am. 

How long have you been a block- 
head ?—I can scarcely tell; I believe 
from my earliest childhood. 

Will you give the Committee a de- 
scription of the first symptoms which 
gave you an idea that you were a block- 
head ?—I would rather be excused an- 
swering that question. 

For what reason ?—TI do not wish to 
speak too much in praise of myself. 

Lord John Fuzzle.] The Committee 
are to understand that your reason for 
not wishing to answer that question is 
that you do not wish to speak too much 
in praise of yourself ?— Precisely so. 

You attach no other significations to 
your words ?—I do not. 
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Is it not one of the characteristics of 
a blockhead to praise himself ?—I be- 
lieve it is generally so considered to be ; 
but I am what is defined by the statis- 
tical writers a modest blockhead. 

Mr. Peter Numskull.] As you speak 
of statistical writers, and of modest 
blockheads, I presume you have paid 
some attention to the classification of 
blockheads ?—It has been a favourite 
pursuit with me. I have drawn up a 
table which will, I trust, give much in- 
formation as to the various classes into 
which they may be divided. [The 
witness delivered in a paper, vide 
Appendizx.] 

Chairman.] Do you consider that 
blockheads form a large portion of the 
community !—A very large portion in- 
deed ; but amongst blockheads I in- 
clude dunderheads. 

Why so? Are there not important 
and striking differences between them ? 
—There are, certainly; but I include 
them in one genius. 

Mr. Rapprascal.| Genus, you mean, 
probably ?—Precisely : as the Irishman 
said, you have only to knock an ¢ out 
to make your man and my man the 
same. I include them in the one 
genus, upon the same principle that 
every mare is a horse, though the con- 
verse of the proposition does not hold 

ood. 
Pe Chairman.] Are there not other ana- 
logies that you could adduce ?—Cer- 
tainly ; in every species of animal in 
which the name generally applied to 
the female differs from that which 
custom has assigned to the male. 

May I ask for an example ?—In the 
case of the well-known domestic ani- 
mal called a dog. 

True ; but is not the term applied 
to a female dog often used in other 
senses, and with other significations ?— 
1 have understood so: indeed it has 
been a topic of conversation in my 
neighbourhood, that a gentleman has 
applied such an epithet to his wife ; 
but I do not know it of my own actual 
and positive knowledge. 

Mr. Rapprascal.| Then it is mere 
hearsay ?—As far as I am concerned, 
I am free to confess that it is. 

Mr. Mackintosh.| You have, how- 
ever, good reason to believe that the 
monosyllabic part of speech which sig- 
nifies a female dog has been used by a 
gentleman of your neighbourhood as 
an epithet to his wife?—lI certainly 
have the authority of several highly 
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respectable blockheads, who are in the 
habit of meddling with matters that in 
no way relate to them. 

Chairman.| Including dunderheads 
with blockheads, you conceive, I ap- 
prehend, that they are very numerous. 
Have you at all turned your attention 
as to what part of the United Kingdom 
contains the greatest number?—I have; 
but as that is a question that involves 
so many elements for consideration, 
and not expecting to be examined upon 
that particular part of the subject to- 
day, I can only speak from memory. 
I have very abstruse tables and ela- 
borate calculations ; but they are too 
numerous for me to carry them all at 
once in my thick head. 

Lord Doldrums.| You have described 
yourself as a modest blockhead. Are 
you aware of the distinction between 
them as a class and twaddling block- 
heads ?—I cannot, to my mind, give you 
a better or more convincing distinction 
than by describing a twaddling block- 
head as a twaddler, and a modest 
blockhead as a modest man. 

Are these not nearly synonymous 
terms ?—Not to my apprehension; I 
can see a vast distinction between them. 
The Committee will do me the favour 
to perceive that, in my illustration of 
their essential difference, I drop the 
word blockhead, that being common 
to both. 

Who do you imagine is the greatest 
blockhead in this room ?—I would not 
wish to be personal to the chairman of 
the Committee, presuming always that 
he has been selected for the honour- 
able office because no greater could be 
found. 

In endeavouring to avoid any per- 
sonality towards the chairman, do you 
not conceive——— ?—I do not conceive. 

Hear me finish my question. Do 
you not conceive—[The witness exhi- 
bited symptoths -of impatience, which 
the chairman was compelled to repress 
by a smart tap of an ebony ruler upon 
the occipital region of the doctor’s 
head ]— that I am as great a blockhead 
as the chairman ?—I really must leave 
that to honourable members to decide. 
All I can say is, that it was not with 
any feeling of partiality towards the 

chairman in particular that I innuendoed 
him as the greatest blockhead in the 
present company. 
Chairman.| You are a member of 
the medical profession, are you not ?— 

I have that honour. 
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You consider it an honour to belong 
to it? Undoubtedly I do; and why not? 
I found very great difficulty in procuring 
my diploma. 

In what way did you find difficulty? 
—I should, perhaps, mention to the 
Committee that 1 went up for my 
examination three times. The first time 
the president 

Of the College of Surgeons or 
Physicians, which was it ?— Neither 
one nor the other: it was the presi- 
dent of a trading society called the 
Apothecaries’ Company, which was 
formed for the purpose of dealing in 
drugs, but which has of late assumed 
the right of examining candidates for 
their diplomas in all the branches of 
medical education. This president paid 
me the compliment of saying I was the 
greatest blockhead he had ever had the 
pleasure of examining: he, in conse- 
quence, recommended me to study for 
twelve months more. I then tried the 
College of Surgeons; but was not a 
whit more fortunate. At last I took 
refuge at that refuge for the destitute, 
St. Andrew’s, where I obtained my de- 
gree as a bachelor of medicine. 

With privilege to kill her majesty’s 
lieges according to law ?—Precisely so. 

Have you much practice ?—I have a 
large share, 

Is it not strange that an individual, 
who had so much difficulty in obtain- 
ing his degree, should have any practice 
at all ?—By no means. 

How so!—In the first place, as I 
had money, I was enabled to take hand- 
some apartments, and hire a brass plate. 

Hlire a brass plate! Will you me 
what you mean by hiring a brass plate ? 
—O)h, it is simply having the privilege 
of meg on the hall-door, “ Dr. Stu- 
pidass, Physician and Accoucheur.” I 
kept my cab and a tiger. 

‘Mr. Peter Numskull.] A real tiger? 
—Yes, a real London tiger. I went to 
parties whenever I was asked, and 
practised the usual trick of being called 
out a dozen times, under pretence of a 
patient wanting me. But the circum- 
stance which tended most to my ad- 
vancement was the following :—I have 
a friend—a very clever fellow indeed— 
a member of the profession, and an old 
schoolfellow. He was fool enough, 
when only sixteen, to marry a girl, like 
himself, without a sixpence. He is now 
about thirty-five, and has ten children. 

Well, he came to me one day, about 
four years ago, to solicit my assistance, 
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He told me he was in the deepest dis- 
tress. It appeared, from his statement 
to me at the time, that he had written 
a book upon a medical subject, which 
he expected would at once bring him 
fame and fortune. When I saw him, 
he had been to every medical publisher 
in London. They had all refused to 
print his MS. ; all but one to read it. 
Ile was starving, having for weeks pre- 
viously subsisted upon hope, and an 
occasional crust of hard bread, mois- 
tened only by a drauglit from the 
neighbouring parish pump. In his 
desperation he had offered the MS. to 
a pawnbroker, whose lad had with jeers 
agreed to give him 1s. 6d.; more for 
charity, as he intimated, than for its 
worth. Burning tears of anguish rolled 
down the ghastly cheeks of my friend 
as he begged that I would lend him a 
sovereign, to give his wife and three 
children one full meal of even the 
coarsest food, and to enable him with 
the remaining 18s. to pay a part of the 
arrear of rent he owed to the landlord, 
who had threatened to expel him from 
his garret unless he discharged it; 
“and,” continued he, with a sigh of 
anguish that would have at once melt- 
ed the heart of any charitable person, 
which, thank Heaven ! (the witness here 
cast his eyes upwards,) I am not, 
* to-morrow I have nothing but the 
workhouse or a prison to shelter me 
and mine.” I was at the moment me- 
ditating the answer with which I should 
pack him about his business, when a 
thought,as sudden asa flash of lightning, 
and equally brilliant, struck me. “ I 
will give you 10/. for the MS.” said I. 
The man’s sunken, ghastly countenance, 
suddenly gleamed with joy; but the 
flush that suffused it for a moment as 
suddenly relapsed. He shook his head 
and murmured: “ Ten pounds for 
months’ unceasing labour! No, no ; for 
God’s sake, do not tempt me in my 
misery!” “ Recollect your wife and chil- 
dren,” said I, and I looked him hard in 
the face ; “they are starving.” “Ha!” 
replied he, and he seemed wrought up 
to sudden frenzy, “ they are, they are ! 
What can I do? Whither shall I fly? 
for I have no means of saving them.” 
* You have,” I answered, and I looked 
him still harder in the face: “ you 
can have the 10/. this moment.” 
* No, no,” said he; “ she,” meaning 
his wife, I suppose, “ would rather let 
the child now in her womb, which she 
has never yet seen to love with a mo- 
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ther’s love, perish for want of suste- 
nance, than that the labour of five 
months, accomplished with aching head 
and aching. heart, should go for that.” 
“You have your choice,” said I, 
sternly, and catching the bell-handle : 
‘* the money or the MS.; the one, ten 
golden sovereigns—the other, waste 

r.” I drew my purse from my 
pocket whilst I spoke, and dangled it 
before him. He heard the clinking of 
the sovereigns, and his eyes glistened 
and were fixed upon them until I 
thought his eyeballs would start from 
their sunken sockets. I took the sove- 
reigns from my purse, and passed them 
alternately from one hand to the other. 
To the starving man the sight of the 
gold was irresistible. I saw that he re- 
lented ; and as he was an old school- 
fellow that had often saved me from a 
pummelling when | deserved it, I de- 
termined to shew him the extent of my 
generosity. I offered him another half- 
sovereign. This settled the matter at 
once. My friend and former school- 
fellow went home with his 10/. 10s. 
I went the next day in my cab to one 
of the publishers who had refused to 
read the MS., taking the precaution, 
however, in the first instance to alter 
the title-page, and to call the book my 
own. I gave the publishera guarantee ; 
the work came out; I sent copies of it 
to every newspaper and periodical in 
London; an nn a friend that 
knows “ the critics,” he gave them all 
a capital dinner; for which I paid. The 
book was immensely puffed ; and I may 
safely say that it deserved it. I cleared 
1501. by its sale, and rewarded my friend 
by a present of another sovereign. I 
wanted to engage with him to write a 
second book forme. But pray just do 
me the favour to mark his base in- 
gtatitude!— whether it was that he 
had heard of the success of my book, 
or that he had grown desperate, I can- 
not say, but certain it is that he refused, 
unless I promised him 50/. for it, one- 
half to be paid upon the nail. 

Mr. Peter Numskull.| Upon the nail ! 
Upon what nail?—It is a figure of 
speech—nothing more. I had no al- 
ternative ; so I complied with his de- 
mand, notwithstanding its impropriety. 
The publisher not only did not require 
a guarantee, but, after some little bar- 
gaining, consented to give me 200/. 
This work had the same success as the 
first: I have in consequence had nu- 
merous offers to write for, and to contri- 
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bute to, various publications; so that 
my friend is constantly employed. 
But, like every man whom you save 
from starvation, he becomes daily more 
ungrateful. He never ceases complain- 
ing, though I allow him 100/. a-year 
and all my left-off clothes, for which 
he has only to labour at the rate of 
sixteen hours a-day; and, considering 
the risk I run, I think I pay him very 
handsomely. 

How has this secured your prac- 
tice ?—-My reputation is founded on 
my—you see I call them “ my "— 
books. People suppose that because 
I have (which you know I have not) 
written a book, I must understand the 
subject upon which it treats better than 
other medical men. 

Chairman.| Then you are a humbug 
as well as a blockhead ?—That I am. 

A successful humbug ?—I apprehend 
Tam. 

Upon the whole, judging from your 
very extensive experience, are you of 
opinion that the blockhead and the 
humbug gets on better in the world 
than the man of genius ?—I do; and 
fur this simple reason: Your man of 
genius is a man with ninety-nine out 
of the hundred qualities which con- 
stitute the perfect specimen of the 
species; but he just wants the hun- 
dredth, which I conceive 

Mr. Peter Numskull.| Then you do 
conceive, do you?—On this particular 
occasion I do. As I said, he wants 
the hundredth, which is the most im- 
ne of all, namely, self-interest. 

Yow your blockhead and your humbug, 
in the absence of the ninety-nine others, 
has this one to make amends for the 
rest. Hence the frequent success of 
the latter two, and the invariable failure 
of the former. 

But does not the man of genius gain 
in reputation and honour, though he 
may fail in procuring money ?—I would 
ask, in return, Will reputation and ho- 
nour give the man of genius bread if he 
is hungry? Will reputation and honour 
pay his quarter’s rent, clothe his child- 
ren, or enable him to buy firing in 
winter? Will reputation and honour 
give him a seat in this House, where 
he can make a fool of himself? Will 
reputation and honour 

Chairman.| You are asking too many 
questions. You are usurping the pri- 
vilege of this Committee.—I am mum 
and dumb, then. 

Have you any thing more to say 
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upon the subject 7—Not after saying 
that lam mum and dumb. [ The wit- 
ness was directed to withdraw. | 


Mr. Thomas Fitzable, called in ; and 
Examined. 


Ciairman.] You lave perpetrated 
some dramatic absurdities, I believe ?— 
A great many. 

You are quite addicted to that pur- 
suit ?—Very much; I may say, incur- 
ably so. 

You are a very great blockhead ?— 
Tam. 

A humbug ?—No, not much of that. 

What first induced you to commit a 
dramatic absurdity ?—I first committed 
it, now commit it, and ever will com- 
mit it, upon the great public principle, 
that in this free and enlightened coun- 
try every man is entitled to make as 
great a fool of himself as he pleases. 

Mr. Frederick Weathereye.] Pro- 
vided he does not violate decency ?— 
Oh, certainly, Mr. Weathereye. 

[The chairman rose, and admonished 
the witness that he was not to address 
an honourable member by his sirname ; 
such practice being inconvenient, un- 
precedented, and unconstitutional. } 

Chairman.]| Are not managers great 
blockheads to accept your lucubrations ? 
—I shall answer that question by as- 
suring the honourable member that 
these persons are proverbially amongst 
the greatest blockheads in Europe: 
they understand the public taste less 
than any individuals in the empire. 

May there not be some exceptions ? 
—lI believe not: to wit, they have all 
accepted my pieces. 

iscount Balderdash.| When you use 
the word “ pieces,” do you mean to 
assert they are fugitive pieces ?—They 
generally are; for they are no sooner 
produced, than they are withdrawn. 

What is the longest period that any 
of your pieces has ever run ?—TI had 
one that met with unprecedented and 
triumphant success : it ran ten nights. 

Ten nights!--it must have been 
tired if it ran all that time. But, pray, 
how did it happen ?—It was at the 
close of the season, when the first piece 
happened to be very attractive, and the 
house filled in spite of me. 

Chairman.| If managers withdraw 


your pieces so speedily, they do not 
seem such blockheads as you represent 
them to be ?—I referred their great act 
of blockheadism to having any thing to 
do with me in the first instance. 
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Sir Edward Noddle.| You spoke of 
pieces just now, did you not ?—Yes. 

You are quite certain that was the 
term you used ?—I am quite certain. 

May I beg to ask what you mean by 
the term “ pieces?”—Any dramatic 
production comes under the denomina- 
tion ofa piece. It is, pro tanto, a com- 
plete production. 

A complete production! Then I am 
to understand that all your pieces are 
complete ?—I endeavour to make them 
so. 
The public and you frequently differ ? 
—Always; but I think the public is 
wrong. 

Mr. Fitzfoozle.| When you speak 
of the public, do you mean every rank 
in society, from, as the writers of ro- 
mance say, the duke to the peasant ?— 
In part I do, in part I don’t. 

An enigmatical answer. Explain 
yourself.—From the duke to the pea- 
sant means the general public. But 
there is another public, which is called 
the theatrical public. This theatrical 
public consists of gentlemen (1 am not 
aware there is any act to entitle them 
to the appellation, but I shall give 
them the benefit of the doubt, and call 
them gentlemen), from old Tommy 
Milldown, the register of whose birth 
was destroyed at the fire of London, 
to the editors of the twopenny-half- 
penny weekly publications, and the 
hangers-on of the third and fourth- 
rate actors and actresses. These per- 
sons never pay for admission, but are 
continually teasing every body con- 
nected with theatres for orders. They 
assail me perpetually, and I constantly 
bestow the orders which my privilege 
as an author entitles me to upon those 
who evince their thanks by, as I have 
reason to know, most vociferous ex- 
pressions of disapprobation. 

Chairman. ] To what department of 
the drama do you principally devote 
your attention ?—I am not particular, 
I try my hand at “ every thing by turns, 
and nothing long.” (Shakspeare, ahem !) 

In which do you consider your chief 
excellence lies ?—I myself think (I may 
Sa eN however) in the diabolically 

ad. 

Their being diabolically bad accounts 
for so many being d—d, eh ?—It does. 
Ifa, ha !—very good indeed! I'll have 
that in my next farce. 

Don’t laugh, but confine yourself to 
answering the questions put to you. 
You have written melodramas ?--Yes, 
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Be good enough to describe the way 
you set about writing a melodrama ?-- 
My first operation 

Lord Doldrums.| Are you a surgeon ? 
—No, I am not. My first operation 
(and, if the Committee will excuse my 
making the pun, it is a capital operation, 
for it is a labour of the head) depends 
upon the theatre for which the melo is 
intended. If I receive an order, say 
on a Wednesday, to have a melo ready 
for the following Monday for the other 
side of the water, I know at once the 
kind of thing that is wanted. The 
audiences of the Surrey side like a 
spicy, strong-flavoured article. In fact, 
if you were orly to pepper the piece 
with one murder or so, you don’t give 
it a shadow of a chance. You must 
have at least three murdered men. 

Mr. Fitzfoozle.| Real murdered 
men ?--Yes, as far as the play is con- 
cerned; with the ghost of one of them 
rolled up in a table-cloth (clean, if pos- 
sible) perpetually at the heels of the 
principal murderer. If at the end 
(which is generally the case, as you 
must get rid of him some way) he 
fights a grand terrific sword combat, 
you produce a fine dramatic effect by 
having the ghost upon an eminence at 
the back of the stage, pointing his finger, 
and grinning a ghastly grin (a thin man, 
with a cod’s mouth, is best for the part), 
when the adversary slays him, and then 
suddenly vanishing in an eighteen- 
penny glare of blue and red light and 
a clap of thunder. 

Chairman.| Your description in- 
terests me greatly. How do you dis- 
pose of the other murderers !—It is 
often very difficult to know what to do 
with them. I generally poison one or 
two. Sometimes, a propos de rien, I 
march in a file of soldiers, who lead 
them to summary execution. When 
I want a little variety, I make a re- 
pentant murderer; but this is some- 
times dangerous work, because he must 
make two or three long speeches, to 
assure every body that he has turned 
from vice to virtue. This sometimes 
makes the galleries impatient, when 
they cry out, “ Cut it short! there’s a 
good chap!” Besides, the butchers’ 
boys, and what Sir E. L. Bulwer so 
poetically calls the “ lemans,” prefer 
that the bad uns should be put out of 
the way, that the good uns may vow 
eternal felicity, and so forth, among 
themselves. 

In what respect do the melodramas 
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of this side differ from those of the 
other side of the water?—I am sorry 
to say that the difference is not near as 
great as it used to be: some of them 
require just as much cayenne as their 
neighbours. But if I write for a large 
house 

Now, Mr. Fitzable, are you really 
serious? Do you ever write for a large 
house ?~-I do indeed. 

Mirabile dictu! Go on, sit.--If, as 
I said, I write for a large house, I ge- 
nerally begin the melo by confining a 
young lady in a fortress. This is a fine 
opportunity for a puff in the bills about 
“ new and extensive scenery.” As the 
young lady has to do the sentimental 
business, and as there must be fun in 
my serious melodramas, I give her a 
waiting-maid, who has to say the comic 
and smart things, and who jeers the 
young lady’s persecutor. The perse- 
cutor is generally a gentleman with a 
black wig, flowing down in curls upon 
his cheeks ; and white gauntlets, which 
he is perpetually pulling on; and ought 
to be a neighbour of the young lady’s 
papa, and has carried her off by force 
from his mansion, or such like. I sel- 


dom require an actual murder—indeed, 
I avoid murder (literary excepted) as 


much as possible. But I make the bad 
man threaten a good deal,—such as 
that the young lady is to die in an 
hour unless she consents to be his 
bride. Upon which the young lady is 
to kneel upon one knee (kneeling upon 
both is ungraceful), put up her hands, 
and appeal to his mercy. He is to 
Ha, ha, ha! and, stamping his foot, 
to cry out, ** Now you are in my power, 
and I shall be revenged for all the in- 
sults you have heaped upon me! Have 
I not loved you from a child ?”—he is 
to wipe his eye, and to be all of a sud- 
den desperately affected —“ and is all 
my love to be spurned for that villain 
Sir Aldeborond?” At the bare men- 
tion of that name the young lady is to 
faint. The bad man cries out, “* What, 
ho! within there!’ The waiting-maid 
comes in at O.P., two fierce-looking 
brigands at P.S. The latter run to 
seize the young lady. The waiting- 
maid sees their intention; rushes to 
her mistress; by a push of her taper 
fingers shoves off both the brigands, 
who are hurled to the ground by the 
violence of the push ; catches the young 
lady (who all this time faints standing), 
with one arm, drags her off the stage, 
whilst she brandishes in her free hand 
VOL, XXII, NO, CXXXII. 
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a dagger, the sight of which scares the 
bad man and his two brigand attend- 
ants, who have not time to scratch 
themselves after their bruises ere she 
has carried her mistress out of their 
presence. Then the young lady’s wait- 
ing-maid, by some wonderful accident, 
should get possession of the key of the 
postern-gate; and, by another wonder- 
ful accident, she acquaints Sir Alde- 
borond’s serving-man (her lover, of 
course) with this fact; and she directs 
him to climb an inaccessible wall, 
which he manages to accomplish by 
pieces of stick hammered on the flat 
by the carpenters, and painted fortress~ 
wall colour. When they meet, she is 
to say she can’t stop a moment: how- 
ever, she says all she has to say, which 
occupies about a quarter of an hour. 
He does ditto. They sing a duet in 
the “ When -a-little- farm -we-keep ” 
style. She then recollects her moment 
is expired. She hastens to her postern. 
He calls her back. She comes. He 
snatches a kiss, and runs off. She 
Oh! for shame’s him. The audience 
(if there is any) laugh, and the scene 
closes. Next comes Sir Aldeborond, 
played by the walking gentleman of 
the company, very wretched and very 
desperate. All of a sudden he recol- 
lects the song the young lady is so 
fond of. He sings it; and, if there is 
no encore, his man comes in at the 
conclusion, consoles him, and says he 
has a letter from his mistress. He feels 
all his pockets, but, according to im- 
memorial practice, cannot find it. The 
knight storms, draws his sword half 
out of the scabbard; the servitor, 
frightened out of his wits, finds it at 
last in his hat. The lover snatches it 
while his man is making a profound 
bow and presenting it to him, kisses it, 
eagerly breaks the seal, and reads for a 
second what it takes him five minutes 
to describe to the servitor. They de- 
termine to storm the castle immediately. 
This is the work of the last scene, 
“upon which occasion the whole stage 
is thrown open, and all the extensive 
resources of the theatre are brought 
into action,” as a ci-devant manager 
would describe it. The troops are led 
on by Sir Aldeborond in person. The 
wicked man, who makes his appear- 
ance upon a lofty battlement four feet 
above the stage, is desired to surrender 
or to prepare for instant death. He 
Ha, ha, ha’s again, and fillips his 
fingers at Sir Aldeborond. The storm- 
34 
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ing begins—fiz, fiz, fiz—bow, wow, 
wow—dum, dum, dum—terrific sword 
combats—the drawbridge lowered— 
some soldiers come out, and some 
go in—there is great running about. 
Fi—z—z—z—2z—1—z—2—a__ rocket 
has hit the castle; it is forthwith in 
flames in a dozen places. The young 
lady, with her hair or her wig stream- 
ing at full length, and in a white 
muslin gown, waves her cambric hand- 
kerchief from the topmost tower, en- 
couraging of Sir Aldeborond. The 
wicked man rushes out, and encoun- 
ters his hated rival. A grand combat 
between them. Sir Aldeborond is get- 
ting the best of it. The wicked man 
falls on one knee, throws back his chest, 
holds up his sword, and looks daggers 
and pitchforks ;—still on his defence, 
retreats, and suddenly wheels round on 
his knee (this is sure of applause). 
Sir Aldeborond offers him his life. 
“ Never!” says he; and he rises. 
Whilst trying a desperate blow he un- 
guards himself, and is of course im- 
mediately slain; Sir Aldeborond’s man 
giving him a stick when the fight is 
over and the man dead, to make mat- 
ters doubly secure. The young lady is 
carried on fainting; the red and blue 
lights flare up; the dram. per. place 
themselves in striking attitudes ; and 
the curtain falls. 

With such striking incidents, how 
comes it that so few of your pieces 
have been other than fugitive !/—Why, 
the fact is people don’t seem to under- 
stand my writings. Would you believe 
it!—they laugh at what I intend to be 
sentimentally pathetic, and are very 
serious indeed at my comic scenes. 
They also say that my dialogue is non- 
sensical, my incidents unmeaning, and 
my plots unintelligible. They are all 
wrong, however, I assure you. 

Do the performers who enact your 
characters give you much assistance ? 
—Very little; I might rather say, not 
any at all. 

You astonish me: for I am in the 
habit of seeing in the papers, the day 
after a piece of yours is first performed, 
that Mr. Soso made the most of a very 
indifferent part, or Miss Thingamee 
alone (like a guardian angel sent to 
watch over the weak) saved the piece 
from d n. ITs there no trath in 
these statements ?—— None whatever; 
for I will just ask, Who ever saw a 
piece that had not intrinsic merit suc- 
cessful! It may last for a few nights, 
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and is then withdrawn, even though the 
most distinguished and attractive per- 
formers appear in it. They literally 
do nothing towards its success; and 
very often mar, or even totally destroy 
it, by neglecting to study their parts. 
Many an author has been severely cri- 
ticised and censured for stuff and non- 
sense which he never wrote. 

Well, but suppose actors are perfect 
in their parts, can they not do much 
for a bad piece ?—-I maintain that they 
cannot: for if you give them a sketch 
consistent in all its parts, displaying 
vigour, point, afd elasticity, they will 
then, if they have only moderate talent, 
by the touches of their art, make an 
excellent picture of life or manners. 
But let your sketch be deficient in the 
qualities I have mentioned, what, I say, 
can they do for it ?~- Nothing, literally 
nothing. Now, just reflect “ in your 
mind’s eye, Horatio.” 

Mr. Peter Numsiull.| There is no 
Horatio here.—I know, sir; I was only 
quoting from Milton. Reflect, I say, 
upon the number of pieces continually 
brought forward. I assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that nineteen out of 
twenty which are acted for a few nights 
fail because the actors can do nothing 
with bad parts. I know that lam a 
blockhead for making this declaration 
in public, because 1 am very much in 
the actors’ power; but truth will out in 
spite of myself. 

You will have to pay dearly for thus 
expressing your opinion ?—I will, in- 
deed. Isuppose I shall experience the 
same fate as a gentleman who, like my- 
self, is a dramatic author. He quizzed 
the actresses of Paris. The consequence 
has been that they have refused to ap- 
pear in his pieces; and he was one 
evening recently waylaid and brutally 
beaten. On the following morning he 
received by the petife poste 

Mr. John Joseph Thickhead, jun. | 
The petite poste corresponds with our 
twopenny, or, as it is now called by phi- 
losophers, “ local” post?—I am not 
aware that it does: it may, however ; 
though I cannot see what they can have 
to write to one another. 

You misunderstand me ; I mean they 
are similar.—Oh, I beg pardon! Yes, 
they are similar, except that, as I believe 
is generally known to this Committee, 
the English metropolitan letters are 
charged twopence (if not prepaid) for 
half an ounce ; whereas those that pass 
through the pelite poste of Paris only 
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pay three sous, prepaid or not. To 
return from my digression: my dra- 
matic fellow-labourer received a letter 
with a sketch representing a man get- 
ting a sound thrashing, and the words 
in letters of blood, or more probably 
red ink, “A M——-, les actrices de Paris 
reconnaissantes.” This I suppose will be 
my fate. 

Chairman.| You need not be fright- 
ened ; we will protect you.—I can only 
say I shall prove myself a very great 
blockhead if I expect any good from 
your protection. 

Why so, sir?) What do you mean? 

Several Hon. Members.| Explain, 
explain !—Need I refer to the case of 
Hap-Hazard versus Blackburn ? 

Chairmen. ] You need not: the case 
is quite fresh in our recollections. 
IIave you any further observations to 
make ?—I do not remember any just 
at the moment. But if you want fur- 
ther particulars, send over for me to the 
Pig and Bagpipes ; I am just going to 
have a drop of heavy. | The witness 
was directed to withdraw. 


Mr. Ferdinand Yaper, called in ; and 
Examined. 


Chairman.| Can you recall the act 
of your life which most pre-eminently 
displays your blockheadism ?--I can, 
without the smallest difficulty. 

Will you be good enough to state 
what that act is ’--Coming here to be 
examined by this Committee. 

And why so?—-Because I don’t see 
what good can come of it. You are all 
a parcel of humbugs. 

Thank you for your politeness.— 
Pray, don’t mention it, I beg. 

You are a manager of a theatre ?—I 
am an unfortunate individual of that 
unfortunate class. 

I do not clearly understand you. 
Will you explain whether you are an 
unfortunate individual of that class, or 
an individual of that unfortunate class ? 
—Whichever you please, my pretty 
little dears. 

The Chairman, rising.] Be good 
enough, sir, to recollect that you are 
in decent society, not on the boards of 
your theatre. Answer a plain question 
by a civil answer.—I hardly know which 
to say; but as you are so fidgetty for a 
straightforward answer, I am a little of 
both, and none of either. 

Now I understand you. Why could 
you not have said so at first? Pray, 
have you every thing your own way at 
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your theatre?—I certainly have with 
my audience: I never allow them to 
hiss or shew signs of disapprobation. 
I once turned a fellow out neck and 
crop because he hissed. 

You had to pay dearly for that ?— 
No; only 150/. or so—a mere trifle in 
comparison with the principle I suc- 
cessfully vindicated. 

Are you as much master behind the 
scenes as before ?—TI am sorry to say I 
am not. My actresses give me a great 
deal of trouble and persecution. 

It has been said that you persecute 
your actresses: is that true ?—A libel, 
I assure you. I only wish I could find 
out the author. [have never been able 
as yet; but if I knew who it was, I’d 
prosecute him—’pon my life, I would. 

Mr. Weathereye.| In what manner 
do they persecute you !—This is one 
instance :—Just as I was coming here 
to-day, Mrs. Beeswax refused to play 
a principal part in a new piece, because 
why ?—she said it reflected upon her 
character. "Pon my life, she did; as 
if any body ever accused her of having 
any character to reflect upon. 

How do you manage to conciliate 
these people when they are trouble- 
some ?—Any way I can; I’m not par- 
ticular. If she’s attractive, and the 
men come to see her, I use the sooth- 
ing system— beaucoup de mollification, 
as I say— promise to bring her out in 
a new piece, where she will play the 
heroine, show her legs, and have it all 
her own way. A little well-timed flat- 
tery generally does the trick. 

If she isn’t attractive, or, as you 
describe it, the men don’t come to see 
her, how do you proceed !—Tell her to 
go to the ; 

And does she go?—Can’t say, I’m 
sure. 

What kind of pieces are performed 
at your theatre?’—Any; all; every 
kind. 

You are the sole judge in the selec- 
tion ?—I should like to see who else 
would attempt to do it. 

You are always right in your judg- 
ment, eh ?— Tout au contraire. 

Do you make your actors study 
their parts?—I do the bestI can. I 
may say they are generally perfect. 

Do you study your parts ?—Never 
did such a thing in my life. I havea 
general idea, and all that sort of thing, 
about the business of the scene, from 
the getting-up of the piece. I know 
when it is my cue to comeon. The 
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actors understand me; I understand 
them. IfI miss my cue, I either talk 
nonsense at random, or the person I am 
playing to puts my speech interroga- 
tively. Thus, should I have to rush on 
the stage, saying something like “I saw 
your wicked father, and he has sworn 
never to forgive you.” If the person 
to whom I have to address this speech 
finds me at fault, he would say, 
“ You saw my wicked father, did you 
not?” To which I would answer, 
“T did.” “And he is determined 
never to forgive my rash act, is he 
not?” To which I reply, “ He is.” 
And if I want to produce a fine effect, 
I shake my head, pause, and repeat, 
“He is;” and add, indeed, “ By Jingo,” 
“ Upon my soul,” or whatever comes 
uppermost at the moment. 

Chairman.| Are you ever at a loss 
for something to say !—Never. 

Don’t the authors complain of your 
not repeating their words !—They do; 
but I don’t care for what they may 
say. What are the authors’ words with- 
out my scenic effects, I should like to 
know ¢ 

Is that the prevalent opinion ?—I 
don’t care for prevalent opinions. 

I believe you play melodramas ?-- 
Yes, with plenty of murders, shootings, 
dirkings, stranglings, drownings, poi- 
sonings, or death by any violence that 
can be suggested. I give a premium 
to whoever invents a new species of 
assassination. Then we relieve the 
gruff pathetic by the introduction of a 
funny baker, or postman, or cabman, 
or any thing that is convenient. As 
I said before, I am not particular. 
We give him a sweetheart ; and as 
our comic business-man is a favourite, 
we always clap him, by hook or by 
crook, into every scene. We general- 
ly manage this way: Opening scene, 
two old ladies, or an old gentleman and 
an old lady, who do the “ Don’t you 
know ” business 

Mr. Rapprascai.| The “ Don’t you 
know” business !— what is that ?— 
What, don’t you know what the 
* Don’t you know” business is ? 
[The honourable member shook his 
head.] The “ Don’t you know” peo- 
ple are the actors who tell the story of 
the principal characters for the last 
thirty years : a kind of introduction,— 
the “ Mr. Audience, Mr. Moulywous- 
key, the hero; Mr. Moulywouskey, the 
hero, Mr. Audience.” This done, we 
have a horror; then a comic relief; then 
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a scenic effect,—a green lamp reflected 
upon a man, to make him look like a 
corpse, or something of that sort. So 
ends first act. Second act: Horror, 
relief, scenic effect -— scenic effect, 
horror, relief. Third act: Ditto, ditto, 
ditto, with combination of horror ; 
scenic effect, a touch of pathetic, and 
double marriage ; and for a grand con- 
cluding effort, rosin burning, blue lights 
and red lights, of course, flame in abund- 
ance. This is grand, sir--positively 
grand ! 

Mr. Mackintosh.| You said con- 
tinually, in the first part of your an- 
swer, we do this, we manage that. By 
that expression, I presume you are the 
author of these pieces ?—I am not al- 
together, but I am very nearly so. I 
cut d6wn the scenes that are too long, 
put in the d—mmes and the jokes that 
the men say “ Oh!” to, and the women 
look so foolish at, as if they did not 
understand them; and generally, I 
strengthen and beautify (as the church- 
wardens say of their churches) the dia- 
logue. 

I trust, with all the qualities that you 
possess, you are able to humbug the 
public to your satisfaction ?—Yes, I 
think Tam. Perhaps I might manage 
better if I were not so impudent. 

Are you an impudent man?—The 
most impudent in London. 

What striking fact can you state in 
proof of your assertion? —TI could 
mention several ; one, however, will, I 
think, be sufficient. A few years ago, 
I was giving an imitation (I am a good 
hand at it) at one of the large houses. 
It was, I own, a little too long; and, 
before I came to the conclusion, they 
began to goose. 

Mr. Weathereye.| To goose! What 
is that? — Technical for hiss. I con- 
tinued, the hissing increased, and was 
universal when I finished. I advanced 
to the foot-lights, made several low 
bows, put my hand to my heart, then 
retired a few paces back — and gave 
every word of the imitation over again. 

Did you not create a great storm ?— 
Yes, but I carried my point. I never 
was hissed at that theatre again. 

How was that ?—I was dismissed at 
the end of the week. 

Chairman.] Have you any further 
observations to make ?—No. I would 
not have talked half as much as I did, 
if {had not been asked so many foolish 
questions. Good morning. 

You are a very impudent man, —I 
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know that; I told you so already. 
Before the chairman had time to tell 
e witness to withdraw, he had taken 
up his hat and departed. ] 
Several Hon. were) Breach of 
privilege !—breach of privilege ! 
Chairman.| The less said about 
breach of privilege the better. 


Dr. Diogenes Larnedman, called in; and 
Examined, 


Chairman.| Have you had much to 
do with blockheads and humbugs ?— 
A great deal. 

In what way ?—I cannot repeat them 
all, they are so numerous. 

Enumerate a few.—Some of the 
blockheads and humbugs of the day 
have asked for my opinion respecting 
what they have called their inventions 
and improvements. 

Have you given your opinion freely? 
—I have never hesitated. I have al- 
ways been paid for it. 

A little touch of humbug on your 
part, eh ?—Exactly so. 

Have you always understood the 
subjects upon which you have passed 
judgment !— By no means; I don't 
consider that necessary. 

Why so ?—Because when a man has, 
by hook and by crook, by fair means 
and foul means, arrived at a certain 
degree of fame, his advice and counsel 
are eagerly sought after. I should, 
therefore, frequently lose excellent fees, 
if 1 did not express an opinion upon 
every thing submitted to me. 

iscount ee) Do you gener- 
ally pronounce favourably, or unfavour- 
ably ?—'That must necessarily depend 
upon circumstances; but, as my object 
is to encourage science, I give encou- 
ragement wherever I can. 

Although an invention be in the main 
bad, and tending to no useful pur- 
pose ?—You need not mention this out 
of doors. I speak favourably of every 
thing; and I do it on the great hap- 
eempeeneny principle; which is 
elegantly expressed by a modern au- 
thor, who says, ** Where’s the odds, so 
long as you're happy?” I receive my 
fee; as you may believe, I am happy ; 
the inventing blockhead receives his 
opinion from me of the right sort, he 
is happy; the public are gulled, they 
are happy. 

Pray, do you consider that the 
public experience much happiness 
from being gulled ?— Decidedly ; the 
greatest happiness they enjoy, is that 
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of being gulled. The principle ex- 
tends through every ramification of 
life—moral, social, and political. The 
child gulls his parent, and the parent 
is by no means the less happy; on the 
contrary, does he not exclaim, “ Listen 
to the engaging creature?” or some- 
thing like it. The lover gulls his 
mistress, and the mistress gulls the 
lover. Are they the less happy? The 
wife generally gulls the husband; the 
government of the country gulls the 
governed : but I cannot adduce a more 
apt illustration of gulling, than in the 
case of several hon. members, whom I 
see on this Committee. [Hear, hear!] 

Chairman.] Order! order! You have 
just now quoted the expression ofan ele- 
gant modern author. Can you remem- 
ber his name? I cannot at the moment. 
It strikes me, however, though I can- 
not vouch for the fact by any positive 
data, that it is a line from a celebrated 
lyric poem, called “ All round my Hat 
I vears a green Viller.” 

Viscount Balderdash.| Are you aware 
if this was an occasional poem or not ?— 
I cannot say. I should think, however, 
to the best of my belief, though I may 
be very wrong, that it is an occasional 
poem, written to bewail the loss of the 
author’s Dulcinea, who visited foreign 
parts at the suggestion and pressing 
solicitation of government. 

Are you aware that that poem has 
been adapted to music ?—I believe it 
has. 

And that it has been made a song ? 
—And that it has been made a song. 

Sung by little boys in the streets ?— 
Exactly ; unless, indeed, when they are 
prevented by the police. 

Have you ever sung it yourself ?—TI 
can’t say that I have not; because I 
may, without knowing it. 

When could that be ?—When I had 
a wee drappie in my ee. 

Chairman.] Have you ever, pre- 
vious to this occasion, been examined 
by a Committee of this House?—Very 
frequently. 

How often ?—I can’t tell the precise 
number of times, as I have been before 
almost every Committee that has sat 
for the last five years. 

What has been your object in coming 
before so many Committees ?—Shall I 
tell you candidly ? 

If you don’t, you will suffer for it.— 
Pooh! your threat does not frighten 
me; but I will tell you, for all that. 
I come to serve myself, 
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How so?—I find, independently of 
the ten guineas a-day I get from each 
Committee for my evidence, that the 
more I keep myself before the public, 
the better for my reputation. 

Even though you commit yourself, 
and talk nonsense ?—I don’t think that 
matters in the least. 

Arn’t you frequently laughed at ?— 
Often and often; but what of that? it 
does me no harm in the long run. 

What! have not your theories been 
controverted, and been proved to be 
wrong, over and over again? — They 
have ; but my name has become fashion- 
able in the scientific and literary worlds ; 
and nine-tenths of the people whom I 
converse with, don’t believe I am in 
error. 

You talk of being fashionable ; how 
have you made yourself so?—In various 
ways; but, after all, there is nothing 
like advertising. 

I thought quacks only advertised ?— 
Quacks only advertise in the advertising 
columns of the papers; I put in para- 
graphs, and pay forthem. In that way 
they appear as if they were intelligence 
collected by the penny-a-liners for 
the journals. 

I thought you could not get these 
paragraphs into the papers without 
their being headed ‘“* Advertisement?” 
—Lord love you! you can get any 
thing into the papers, if you only choose 
to pay for it. The flattering notices in 
detached paragraphs that you see, of 
second-rate singers and actors, puffs 
about railway and other speculations, 
as well as the dinner-parties, descrip- 
tions of their anterooms, drawing-rooms, 
dining-rooms, and the movements of 
would-be fashionables, are all paid for, 
and the word “ Advertisement” is never 
put over such paragraphs. Those who 
are initiated into the thing, of course, 
understand: but they are very few; 
whilst the public at large receive them 
as Gospel, and helieve they must be 
true, ** because they saw them in their 
newspapers,” — poor deluded innocents, 
that they are! 

Will you be kind enough to give us 
a specimen of one of these paragraphs 
that you insert in the papers ?—With 
pleasure. I lately had one in something 
to this effect :— Dr. Diogenes Larned- 
man gave a sumptuous dinner last 
evening to a distinguished party, in- 
cluding the Duke of Blowmetight, the 
Marquess of Needyshanks, Lord Verry- 
badd, Sir Nicholas Shappicote, Sir Ed- 
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ward Bamboozlem, Le Chevalier d’In- 
dustria from the Continent, Messrs. 
Perryvinkle, Cocklum, Fladfish, &c. 
The high legal functionary, Lord Nosem, 
was unable to join the party until after 
dinner, in consequence of being de- 
tained giving judgment in the cele- 
brated case, Twaddlum v. Crabtree. 

Now tell us, do you really invite 
these personages ?—Oh, dear, no! That 
is not at all necessary. 

But don’t these people, whose names 
you use, contradict the advertisement ? 
—The paragraph. 

The paragraph—I beg ou pardon ! 
—No. Itis only meant for the allure- 
ment of the small folks — the Browns, 
Joneses, and Robinsons of society, who 
read the fashionable papers. The real 
aristocracy would skip any paragraph 
headed with my name. It is, there- 
fore, one hundred to one that those 
whom I announce would ever see it; 
or, seeing it, would take the trouble to 
contradict it. 

Mr. Weathereye.| Are those the 
exact odds?—They are, I should say, 
as to their contradicting; for I have 
put these paragraphs in at least ninety- 
five times, and no one has ever gain- 
said it. Upon the whole, I think it a 
fair bet. 

Would you make that bet?—Yes. 

With me?—With you, with plea- 
sure. 

Is it agreed ?—Agreed. 

By what other means do you make 
yourself fashionable? — By frequent 
announcements (all paid for) of my 
arrival in, or departure from, town, 
from or to the mansions of la haute 
noblesse. 

Mr. Fitsfoozle.] As I do not un- 
derstand German, perhaps you will be 
good enough to give some small change 
for the latter part of the last sentence? 
—I speak under correction, but I be- 
lieve it is the French for people of 
quality. 

French, is it? Quite sure, eh ?—I 
may say that I am. 

Chairman.] When you announce these 
arrivals and departures, do they really 
take place? —Scarcely ever. I have 
once or twice been invited to some 
tail-end sort of house, but that has been 
the extent. 

We are indebted to you for much 
valuable information upon this subject, 
and I have no doubt your plan will be 
generally adopted. Give me leave, 
now, to ask if you apprehend that, since 
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the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, the number of blockheads has in- 
creased ?—- No, Ido not. There may 
be a difference in the different species ; 
but I consider that the increase in one, 
has been met by a corresponding de- 
crease in another. 

You speak, no doubt, upon suf- 
ficient data. You have, I presume, 
paid considerable attention to the sub- 
ject of blockheads ?—Yes. 

And of dundetheads ?—Yes. 

And of humbugs!—And of hum- 
bugs. 

Are there any other subjects to which 
you have paid considerable attention ? 
—Yes, I am well versed in astronomy. 

What else ? — Gastronomy, lithoto- 
my, phlebotomy, physiognomy, anato- 
my, political economy. 

Any others !— Yes: antimony, bo- 
tany, monotony, keeping company, mo- 
nomany, geometry, barometry, ther- 
mometry, haberdashery, silk-mercery, 
linen- drapery, chemistry, mineralogy, 
conchology, phrenology, physiology, 
entomology, etymology, and about fifty 
other arts and sciences ; upon nearly all 
of which I have been, at different times, 
before Committees of this House. 

Can you recall any particular evi- 
dence of yours that has been shewn by 
ptactice to be incorrect? — That is a 
difficult question to answer. State 
some particular subject, and I can 
reply to it, without my committing my- 
self and my reputation (which you see 
I value so much) more than necessary. 

When you were formerly examined 
with reference to the establishment of 
a daily post, by means of balloons, be- 
tween St. Martin's le Grand and New 
York, did you not characterise the ex- 
periment as absurd; and has not ex- 
perience shewn, in the case of balloons 
having, within a month from the time 
you hazarded that assertion, crossed 
the ocean, and reaching the latter- 
named place, that your dogmas were 
all bam !—With as much shame as I 
am imaster of, I must confess I was in 
error. 

Is this the first time you have read 
your recantation ?—No. I was twitted 
by some of the savans, the knowing ones 
ofthe Mudfog Association ; so | avowed 
my error like a man, and a trump of 
a chap, as I am. 

Were you cheered ?— I was cheered 
ivonically—I was jeered. 

What did you do? — Pocketted the 
afiront, as the man said when he bought 
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two halfpenny oranges, with the penny- 
piece flung at his head. 

Why so? — Because (the witness 
hesitated) I couldn't help it. 

Have you written many books ?— 
A great many. 

Upon very various and very op- 
posite subjects?—Yes. I have followed 
the example of another great man who, 
in addition to his other exploits, not 
long ago killed himself (in a letter) to 
see what would be said of him after 
death. 

Mr. Fitzfoozle.| Are all the books 
that you claim to be the author of, 
written by yourself? — Sir, I ask in 
return, am I bound to answer that 
question? I throw myself on’ the 
chair. 

Chairman (rising, and putting on his 
hat). As you have thrown yourself on 
the chair, you will receive no injury ; 
I inform you, witness, that you are 
not bound to answer the question, un- 
less you like yourself: but let me tell 
you, that this Committee will draw 
their own inference from your silence. 
—Well, then, perhaps they were not 
all written by me, but I have edited 
them all. 

This is the clap-trap way, is it not, 
in which -certain bibliopoles puff off 
bad .books written by rich authors ¢ 
They announce such and such a work 
as edited by some distinguished author 
of the day ; (you will, of course, under- 
stand that I do not accuse you of be- 
ing a distinguished author ?)—Clearly. 
The practice you mention is very com- 
mon. 

Can you give a recent example ?— 
A few days ago I saw announced, in 
the advertising columns of Grandmam- 
ma,“ Mr. Macmvucorns’s New Worg. 
To-morrow will be published, ‘ The 
Castle Fly; or, the Drops of Blood.’ 
Edited by W. Harvey Macmuggins, 
Esq., Author of *‘ Tag-Rag and Bob- 
Tail ;’ ‘ Clouted Cream ;’ ‘ A Tale of 
the Dairy;’ the Legendary Romance 
of ‘ She Sat in her Satin Dress, with 
a Satin Cloak around Her,’ &c. &e.” 
Every part was in bold, vigorous capi- 
tals, except “ edited,” which was in 
the choicest “ diamond.” 

Are the public humbugged by such 
announcements ?—— They are. It is 
astonishing how easy it is (if you only 
have the right method) to humbug the 
public. No man knows it better, by 
long and successful personal experi- 
ence, than I do. 
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Mr. Rapprascal.| You haven't as yet 
humbugged this Committee, I hope ?— 
Upon my veracity, and by St. Denis, 
I have not. It is all honour among 
thieves. 

Chairman.] I now wish to ask you 
something more about yourself?—I am 
your man for answering any thing. 

Are you a moral man ?—Not a doubt 
about it. 

How do you prove your morality ? 
—lIn the first place, I am the editor of 
a work, in a very extensive series of 
volumes. In the preface to this work, 
now published more than ten years 
ago, when I was forty-six years of age, 
I wrote with my own pen, words to 
this effect: —That one of its objects 
would be to uphold, in every way, the 
practice of virtue, and that nothing 
would be admitted into its pages to 
contaminate or corrupt. 

What is the second way in which 
you prove your morality?—I had a 
wife Fike witness here shed tears, and 
his emotion became so great, that he 
could not proceed in his evidence for 
at least ten minutes; the chairman, 
therefore, publicly ordered the serjeant- 
at-arms to bring him a tumbler of water, 
and, in a whisper, recommended him 
to put a glass of gin spirit into it. As 
soon as the mixture had been poured 
down the learned doctor’s throat, he 
was sufficiently recovered to proceed. | 
I had a wife. More than ten years 
ago that wife betrayed and deserted 
me. She fled to the arms of a base 
and infamous seducer. I had full 
confidence in her virtue and purity ; 
I suffered them to be together more 
than, perhaps, I ought, and she de- 
stroyed my peace for ever. [The emo- 
tion of the witness again became so 
powerful, that the chairman was this 
time obliged to order a glass of pure 
gin as a refresher. As soon as he had 
smacked his lips, and pronounced an 
opinion upon the quality of the liquor, 
he resumed.] For ten years, owing to 
the expense of legal proceedings, I was 
unable to institute them. At length I 
became prosperous, and some of my 
first spare gains were devoted to ob- 
taining a divorce from the infamous 
woman. It was not without impedi- 
ments and difficulties, that may per- 
haps be familiar to many of those now 
around me, that I at length accom- 
plished my purpose. But, as if to 
make amends for all the misery I had 
endured, the three branches of the 
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legislature, in the legal instrument 
prepared on the occasion, inserted these 
words, “ The divorce is granted that 
he may marry again, and for other 
purposes.” I beg you to observe these 
last three words, and to put the proper 
interpretation upon them. What do 
they mean, what can they mean, but 
that I am permitted to marry, or “ do 
worse,” just as I like ? 

Mr. Pontes.) But would you 
do worse ?—Never! [The witness here 
betrayed great ae I would sooner 
eut off this right hand, which I have 
nearly smashed from the violence with 
which I have hit it against this table, 
than act the part of adulterer or 
seducer. My whole life is a contra- 
diction to this imputation. I know 
it has been asserted that immediately 
after separation from my wife, I did 
worse than marry; but I will not be 
at the trouble of disproving it: you 
are all men of the world, and you know 
how little foundation there can be for 
such a report. Then, again, it has been 
said that I had received under my 
loving care a certain foreign baroness, 
who is well known to the English 
public, from early associations with a 
name as distinguished in the world of 
fancy as mine has been (and ought to 
be) in that of science. But that’s all 
an invention ; for, when I had the de- 
lightful pleasure of enjoying that lady's 
acquaintance, it was not long after I 
had written the preface to which I have 
alluded about morality, virtue, and so 
forth. Our very great intimacy arose 
from nothing more than a pure and 
beautiful Platonic affection, which I 
conceived for that amiable lady, and 
which that amiable lady conceived for 
me. 

What has become of her ?—Why, 
the fact is, that we became tired of 
each other ; and I have never heard of 
her since we separated. 

Mr. Peter Numskull.| Do you lead 
a moral life at present ?—If that’s not 
an odd question, I don’t know what is. 
To be sure I do, and why not? 

Chairman, to the Committee.] Have 
you any further questions to ask the 
learned Doctor? 

Four Hon. Members.|—No. 

Three Hon. Members.| I believe not. 

Two Hon. Members.] No ; thank you. 

One Hon. Member.| Not at present. 


[ The witness was directed to 
withdraw. } 
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ROMAN LITERATURE ENNIUS — PLAUTUS — TERENCE — C#SAR — CICERO — Livy — 
SALLUST — HORACE — VIRGIL — JU VENAL— PROPERTIUS— PERSIUS—OVID—TIBULLUS 
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In our last chapter* we reviewed the 
progress of literature in Greece, and 
closed our remarks with a promise to 
coast the shores of Latium ; gathering, 
as we went, specimens of Roman 
literary excellence. Naturally the Ro- 
mans seem to have been a stiff, unbend- 
ing race. Made and feeling themselves 
to be the domini rerum—the lords of 
the world, they held it a condescension 
almost unworthy of a Roman to sub- 
mit themselves to the control of the 
Muses. They preferred to dictate, not 
to transcribe. They loved to com- 
mand, and only copied by necessity. 

The national taste for war also did 
much to damp their enthusiasm in the 
cultivation of literature; for they would 
rather hear the rushing of the chariot- 
wheels of Mars than listen, on some 
primrose-bank or in some sylvan scene 
of Arcadia the blest, to the breathings 
of the lute of Apollo. 

At once their idiosyncrasy and their 
circumstances combined to render them, 
in every branch and department of 
literature, inferior to Greece. It was 
emphatically in Greece 


“ Where thou shalt hear and learn the 
secret power 

Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 

By voice of hand ; and various-measured 
verse, 

olian charms and Dorian lyric odes, 

And his who gave them breath, but 
higher sung, 

Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer call’d, 

Whose poem Pheebus challenged for his 
own: 

Thence what the lofty grave tragedians 
taught 

In chorus or iambic, teachers best 

Of moral prudence, with delight received 

In brief sententious precepts, while they 
treat 

Of fate, and chance, and change in human 
life, 

High actions, and high passions best de- 
scribing : 

Thence to the famous orators repair, 


Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over 
Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne.” 
Paradise Regained, b. iv. 


The earliest Latin poet, whose name 
and of whose writings some fragments 
have survived his age, is Ennrus. He 
wrote eighteen books of annals, in hex- 
ameters, in language generally rude and 
unpolished, but replete with fire and 
nervous compression. Lyric, satiric, 
and even tragic poetry, he cultivated 
by turns. It was on his tombstone or 
monument that the expressive epitaph 
was inscribed,— 


“ Aspicite, o cives, senis Ennii imaginis 
formam ! 
Hic vestrum pinxit maxima facta pa. 
trum. 
Nemo me lacrymis decoret, neque funera 
fletu 
Faxit: cur? volito vivus per ora 
virim.” 


The mantle of Ennius seems to have 
fallen with greater and less proportions 
on Plautus and Terence. The former 
is marked by a broad, if not licentious 
humour. He aimed at a present but 
great popularity with an age too rude 
to appreciate the delicacies of the better 
comedy, or the strokes of a cultivated 
taste. Nor did he mind the injury he 
inflicted on morality, if the brilliancy 
of the blow elicited the admiration of 
the reader or spectator. To shine and 
sparkle was his aim. To be almost 
buried is, consequently, his doom. 

Terence was of a very different 
genius, taste, and ambition. His 
comedies have a divinesalt. Elegance 
of expression, delicacy of thought, and 
a felicity of style, among the Latins 
unique and alone, are the high cha- 
racteristics of his muse. The crowd 
may have laughed more heartily at the 
grotesque buffoonery of Plautus, but the 


" Vide Fraser's Magasine, No. CX XVIII. p. 213. 
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learned and the cultivated still admire 
the language and the thoughts of 
Terence. Yet Terence was a foreigner. 

Subsequent to these, a number of 
writers, whose works have generally 
perished, made their débit. Com- 
paratively, however, there is a gap till 
the names of Cesarand Cicero illumine 
the literary horizon, and shed an un- 
dying halo over the now barbarous 
spots they consecrated by their graves 
and allied to theirhistory. Had Cicero 
been a Greek, he would have rivalled 
Demosthenes ; if not in the terseness, 
certainly in the harmony and artistic 
structure, of his orations. The Latin 
is ‘essentially stilty. It wants the 
ductility of the Greek. It looks like 
the product of the crucible, rather than 
the spontaneous efflux of vigorous 
thought ripened in action, in sympathy, 
in the fields of nature, and in the forum. 
Cicero felt the deficiencies of his mo- 
ther-tongue, and thereby evinces in 
every sentence that his chief anxiety 
was not what to say, but how to say. 
The result is, you admire the orator, 
and forget theend. You see the fingers 
of art and the tracery of design, when 
you ought to be made to feel the fervid 
passion and the burning enthusiasm 
that rise from the magnitude of the 
object or the interests at stake. With 
all his defects, however, he still remains 
one of the master-lights of ancient 
days —the most accomplished orator 
of Rome. Cesar has been renowned 
as an orator. We know him chiefly 
as a historian; but, judging from such 
fragments of his speaking as have 
reached us, and from the estimate of 
his contemporaries, we are disposed to 
assign him no low place. Simplicity 
and a business-like address seem to 
have been his chief features. A sort 
of Duke-of-Wellington style, whether 
we read his despatches or his speeches, 
was the habit of Cesar. Italy never 
reached the glory of Greece in oratory, 
any more than in poetry. Mightier 
spirits than those Rome gave birth to 
would have also failed. History was, 
perhaps, more adapted to the genius of 
the Latin tongue than oratory or 
a Accordingly, Livy and Sallust 
rave attained great celebrity as_his- 
torians, and will bear to be compared 
with the first writers of national annals 
in ancient or modern times. The warm, 
eloquent, and vivid portraitures of Livy, 
and the philosophic and profound wis- 
dom of Sallust, combine to give a hich 
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character to the literature of the land 
that gave them birth. In their re- 
spective styles, they are of great ex- 
cellence. Their names alone are suf- 
ficient to immortalise the language of a 
Goth. Contemporaneous, or subsequent 
to these, were Horace and Virgil ; both 
plagiarists, yet both poets of true vein 
and of vast and varied compass. The 
odes of Horace, whether they breathe 
the fire of patriotic enthusiasm or the 
language of flattery and adulation, are 
full of vivacity, of genius, and of happy 
strokes. The calm and quiescence of 
his style, which have been regarded as 
the fruits of otium cum dignitate, are 
rather, we surmise, the evidence of the 
ease he felt, the control he exercised, 
and the plenitude with which he threw 
himself into every subject he touched. 
It is true—painfully true, that licentious 
and libertine allusions are too frequently 
transparent through the rich imagery 
in which he wraps them; but these 
were alike the sins of the age and of 
the poet ; and the wonder is that con- 
science, unenlightened as it was by the 
rays of revealed truth, retained so much 
empire as to insist on figure wherever 
fancy ran riot. His satires, notwith- 
standing their pungency and terseness, 
are fitted to make men laugh at vice 
rather than detest it. He plays with 
evil. Juvenal alone rebukes it. Horace 
was the merry jester, using men’s 
wickedness as another would use their 
follies, to minister merriment to every 
one disposed to laugh. Juvenal is the 
stern censor, the unbending rebuker of 
vice and evil wherever he found them. 
The Art of Poetry is, perhaps, the most 
celebrated production of Horace. Its 
aphorisms, its good sense, its exquisite 
literary precepts, its apt illustrations, 
and its neat and epigrammatic style, 
justly render it popular with every 
classic scholar. 

Virgil, we suspect, was, from first to 
last, a sort of French-polisher of other 
men's literary property. The ncid 
is clearly destitute of originality in its 
conception. Its beautiful style, its ex- 
quisite colouring, its happy illustra- 
tions, are the progeny of Virgil: but 
his characters want personality. They 
are softened down and subdued into 
thin and evanescent shadows, We 
read their names and their early history, 
and by and by lose our interest in their 
fate and fortune. It is the height of 
folly to institute a comparison between 
Hiomer and Virgil, The chiselled 
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heroes of the one, and the half-de- 
ciphered, shadowy characters of the 
other, cannot be compared. The bold 
alto-relievo on which Ulysses and 
Achilles stand forth, the main objects 
to the mind of the readers, and the 
absorbing subjects of the story evoking 
our sympathies and interest from their 
débit to their departure, are lasting 
memorials of the master-spirit who 
struck them out; whereas the dim, 
hieroglyphic shapes that flicker on the 
page of Virgil fail to strike, and ul- 
timately cease to be thought of amid 
the polished transparency through which 
they are faintly traced, and amid the 
rich and poetic diction in which, like 
flies in amber, they are embalmed. 
Virgil and Horace, also, can neither 
be contrasted nor compared. They 


are in no respect alike. Their moral” 


characters diflered as much, perhaps, 
as their poetic tastes. The pride of 
the protégé of Macenas vented itself in 


“ Exegi monumentum wre perennius.” 


The modesty of the Mantuan bard ex- 
pressed itself in the epitaph,— 


“ Mantua me genuit; Calabri rapuere ; 

tenet nunc 
Parthenope : 
duces.” 


ceceni pascua, rura, 


Juvenal was the prince of satirists. 
He lashed the fools and follies of the 
age with exterminating pungency, and 
denounced the vices of his contempo- 
raries with a precision, a moral tone, 
and a merciless severity which indicate 
a state of moral feeling almost alone in 
the dissolute age in which he lived. 
He was almost the last of the Latin 
poets. The harp of Latium was broken 
in his hands. The Muses retired to 
sleep amid the monuments of pristine 
greatness and the ruins of hoary mag- 
nificence, till the stamp of the foot of 
Petrarch, and Dante, and Ariosto, 
evoked them from their hidden recesses 
again to fill Rome with their minstrelsy 
and Europe with their fame. 

Propertius, Persius, and Ovid, have 
each their excellencies, but none of 
them would have immortalised the 
country of their birth. Tibullus is, 
perhaps, the only other poet of that 
era who seems to have been possessed 
of genuine poetic mind. His poetry 
is peculiarly pensive. It is inlaid, not 
with fancy, but personal experience. 
It is the echo of his own sorrows ; it 
therefore breathes an air of reality that 
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never fails to give interest even to the 
most trivial things. Sentiments, fresh 
and truly poetic, are embosomed in his 
elegies. We present a specimen, with 
all the disadvantages of a translation ; 
and in it, the first of his first book of 
Elegies, are many sweet touches. After 
a beautiful sketch of the quiet, rural, 
and domestic scenes, in which he 
would linger all his life long, he says, — 


“« These joys be mine ! oh, grant me only 
these, 
And = to others bags of shining 
‘old, 
Whose steely heart ean brave the boister- 
ous seas, 
‘The storm wide-washing on the stiffen- 
ing cold. 


Content with little I would rather stay, 
Than spend long months amid the 
wat’ry waste ; 
In cooling shades elude the scorching 


ray, 
Beside some fountain’s gliding waters 
placed. 


O, perish rather all that’s rich and rare,— 
The diamond quarry, and the golden 
Vein 
Than that my absence cost one precious 
tear, 
Or give some gentle maid a moment's 
pain. 


* * * * And yet I heed not fame. 


Th’ applause of crowds, for Delia I’d 
resign ; 
To live with thee I’d bear the coward’s 
name, 
Nor midst the scorn of nations once 
repine, 


With thee to live I’d mock the plough- 
man’s toil, 
Or on some lonely mountain tend my 


sheep ; 
At — I'd lay me on the flinty soil, 


And happy midst thy dear embraces 


sleep. 
What drooping lover heeds the Tyrian 
bed 
While the long night is passed with 
many a sigh; 
Nor softest down with richest carpets 
spread, 
Nor whispering rills, can close the 
weeping eye ? 


Oh, may I view thee with life’s parting 
ray, 
And thy dear hand with dying ardour 
press ; 
Sure thou wilt weep, and on thy lover's 


clay, 
With breaking heart print many a ten- 
der kiss,’ 
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Seneca and Pliny stand out of the 
all-encompassing degradation of the 
latter days of Roman literature, melan- 
choly mementos of departed glory. 
The style of these writers is of brass — 
rude, barbarous, unidiomatic. Tacitus 
alone redeemed his age. The Life of 
Agricola is, perhaps, the most exqui- 
site piece of biography in any tongue ; 
and its approximations to a knowledge 
of the future seem to have been aided 
by that light which broke forth in the 
East, to which, in his ignorance, Tacitus 
gave the name of execrabilis superstitio. 
But his style is abrupt, artificial, and 
affected. He laboured to be profound, 
and became obscure. Both Tacitus 
and Lucan seem to have been the last 
rallying effort of Roman genius, the 
fitful glare of expiring mind. Roman 
freedom and literature waned and 
withered away. The despotism of her 
own emperors, and the breath of the 
Gothic invaders, combined to blast the 
last flowers of Parnassus, and to dry 
up the almost expended streamlets of 
Helicon. A fever-age set in; the en- 
thusiasm, the feeling, the fruits, all 
savoured of the hot-house or of disease. 
One or two redeeming spirits only shot 
up into prominence. Arrian, Lucian, 
and Longinus, arose, like ivy-plants from 
the ruins of the Eastern and Western 
empires; and graced, as well as sup- 
ported, the crumbling fabric. The 
criticisms of Longinus indicate great 
learning, much acuteness, and no mean 
refinement of taste. 

The sun of Greece and Italy set at 
length in barbarism and darkness ; the 
mind of nations, like the soil of nature, 
requiring, peradventure, to lie fallow for 
a season to prepare it to bear yet more 
luxuriant harvests. One remarkable 
fact must strike every reader of the rise 
and progress of intellect and its off- 
spring in these ancient nations—viz. 
the insufficiency of mere secular and 
intellectual knowledge to arrest na- 
tional decline. Monuments of genius, 
ennobling to the race, appeared on 
every acre of Greece. Lights of un- 
paralleled splendour shone in rich con- 
stellations around the thrones of the 
Cesars. Sculpture, painting, poetry, 
mathematics, arose to the very maxi- 
mum of excellence ; and yet by their 
very shrines, and under their unclouded 
sunshine, the nations out of which they 
sprung melted away and were merged 
in the obscurity and ignorance of seven 
or eight centuries. Mere secular know- 
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ledge has no antiseptic power. Alone 
it is salt without its savour. It may 
grace, but it cannot prevent ruin. It 
may be a halo on the graves of nations, 
but it cannot render these graves vocal 
with the tones ofa coming resurrection, 
or impregnate the nations themselves 
with immortality. 

One painful fact is obvious on the 
face of all ancient history: the com- 
mon people were kept not only in 
slavery, but in a state of deplorable 
ignorance. Many causes will account 
for this. The canaille—the oi reAdo1—m 
were never looked on in that lofty and 
enduring light in which they are re- 
garded in Christian lands. They were 
the drudges and the servitors of the 
philosophers, the statesmen, and the 
watriors—the beasts of burden—the 
helots of the earth. They had a birth- 
day and a death-day—a commence- 
ment and a close of their being on 
earth. Their physical comfort was 
their swmmum bonum in the universal 
estimate; their glory the toughness of 
their muscles, and the beauty and pro- 
portions of their frames. There was 
not seen in the helot’s breast the germ 
and rudiment of an endless being, a 
fragment of eternity ; and no treatment 
which excludes this great idea can 
elevate or refine. They had no seventh 
portion of time allotted to rest and to 
moral investigation. No Sabbath sun 
ever shone on them. No day overtook 
them on which they could burst the 
chains that bound them to the oar, and 
hold free and full communion with the 
Father of Spirits. There was no press 
able to multiply and diffuse the maxims 
of sages, the prescriptions of virtue. 
There was no home. The truth is suf- 
ficiently made out that the common 
people, in the meridian of the lumi- 
naries of Athens, were a degraded and 
uncultivated people, and that most of 
the sceptic and sentimental descriptions 
of that period are absurd. 

The great defect in all the literature 
of ancient times is its destitution of a 
true religious principle :— 


“When we look back we see that 
literature has been originated and mo- 
dified by a variety of principles ; by pa- 
triotism and national feeling, by reverence 
for antiquity, by the spirit of innovation, 
by enthusiasm, by scepticism, by the pas- 
sion for fame, by romantic love, and by 
political and religious convulsions. Now 
we do not expect from these causes any 
higher action of the mind than they have 
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yet produced. Perhaps most of them 
have spent their force. The very im- 
provements of society seem to forbid the 
manifestation of their former energy. 
For example, the patriotism of antiquity, 
and the sexual love of chivalrous ages, 
which inspired so much of the old lite. 
rature, and now seem to be feverish and 
vicious excesses of natural principles, 
have gone we trust never to return. 
Are we asked, then, to what impulse or 
power we look fora higher literature than 
has yet existed? We answer, To a new 
action or developement of the religious 
principle. By revealing to us the su- 
preme purpose of the Creator, it places 
us, as it were, in the centre of the uni- 
verse, from which the harmonies, true 
relations, and brightest aspect of things, 
are discerned. It unites calmness and 
enthusiasm ; and the concord of these 
seemingly hostile elements is essential 
to the full and healthy action of the crea- 
tive powers of the soul. It opens the eye 
to beauty and the heart to love. Lite. 
rature, under this influence, will become 
more generous and single-hearted ; will 
penetrate farther into the soul ; will find 
new interpretations of nature and life; 
will breathe a martyr’s love of truth, 
tempered with a never-failing charity ; 
and whilst sympathising with all human 
suffering, will still be pervaded by a 
healthful cheerfulness; and will often 
break forth in tones of irrepressible joy, 
responsive to that happiness which fills 
God’s universe. To us hardly any thing 
seems plainer than that the soul was 
made for God. Not only its human af- 
fections guide it to Him—not only its 
deep wants, its dangers and helplessness, 
guide it to Him; there are still higher 
indications of the end for which it was 
made. It has a capacity of more than 
human love —a sieelals or power of 
adoration, which cannot bound itself to 
finite natures, which carries up the 
thoughts above the visible universe, 
and which in approaching God rises into 
a solemn transport, a mingled awe and 
joy, prophetic of a higher life; and a 
brighter signature of our own end and 
happiness cannot be conceived.” 

The disclosures of revelation have 
unquestionably opened up new fields 
of literary pursuit — unfolded new 
springs of hope, of action, and deve- 
lopement. Under the inspiration of 
Christianity, literature will rise from a 
lowly shrub, creeping upon earth, and 
interweaving itself with ruins and de- 
cay, and raise its branches to the hea- 
vens, giving refreshing shelter to man- 
kind, and communicating beauty to 
the world. Let it only be graffed on 
the Tree of Life, and it will wave with 
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golden fruit. Heretofore it has borne 
but crabs —sour to the taste, and unfit 
for food, even when outwardly beauti- 
ful to the eye. Parnassus must be im- 
proved by accessions from Mount Zion, 
and Helicon filled with sweetened and 
living waters; and the pilgrim poets 
that dwell amid these ancient resting- 
places must look up for a richer inspir- 
ation than Apollo or the Muses can 
yield them. Apart from every other 
and loftier consideration, Christianity 
is a new world ; and presents in that 
new world a new and loftier eminence, 
on which standing we can trace more 
lucidly the sympathies, relationships, 
harmonies, and extended treasures of 
the old. 

It is never to be forgotten that lite- 
rature is the only child of time, of earth, 
and of mundane birth, that is likely to 
be contemporaneous with the dispensa- 
tion in which we play a part. Every 
vestige of the productions of the pencil 
and the chisel have partly disappeared, 
and are partly about to disappear. Of 
the paintings of Apelles, of the statues 
of Phidias and Praxiteles, almost the 
names only survive. The hammer of 
the Goth, and the battering-ram of the 
barbarian, aided by time, have scat- 
tered the productions of years of intense 
study and of masterly genius to the 
winds and waters of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Nor is there much greater gua- 
rantee that those which remain, and are 
carefully protected, will last for ever. 
The sands of the desert are rapidly 
engulfing the pyramids of Egypt, and 
bringing it to the pass that the writ- 
ings of Young and Champollion will 
alone perpetuate the mysterious hiero- 
glyphics of the Egyptian priesthood. 
A maniac nearly reduced York Minster 
to a mass of smoking ruins; and care- 
less workmen have all but completed 
what the madman began. A blow ofa 
hammer may finish the Venus de Me- 
dici; and an earthquake or a fire con- 
sume the frescoes, and mosaics, and 
chef-d’auvres of the masters of Italy. 
But the poems of Homer (older than 
any of the ee om referred to), the 
writings of Thucydides, and Herodotus, 
and Xenophon, covered with the hoar 
of two thousand years, have reached us, 
every sentence as it flowed from the 
writer’s pen, and denuded of not one 
atom of that mighty magic which sum- 
mons up the hero, the battle-field, the 
march, the loves and lives of past man- 
kind, and presents all as in a rich pano- 
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rama before us. Words, unlike colours, 
can be copied without loss of tone or 
power. Hence the vehicles of poetry 
are fixed and permanent; those of 
painting, evanescent. The former may 
»e multiplied till every one SSS 
the undiluted emanations of genius ; 
the latter can be in the possession of 
one only, and cannot be multiplied. 
It may be imitated and copied ; but 
the genius of the original too often 
evaporates in the process, 

/e hasten to touch on literature as 
it existed in the middle ages. Thick 
darkness, moral, spiritual, and intel- 
lectual, brooded over Europe ; during 
which superstition performed its orgies, 
deepened its colours, multiplied its 
rites, corrupted its preachers, till it 
became a fixture, an iceberg, at the 
Council of Trent. Out of the dismal 
chaos, at the close of the sixth century, 
the Arabian impostor, Mahomet, shot 
up a lurid light from the dense and 
corrupting mass, His fierce enthu- 
siasm struck the millions that were 
sick of vegetating, and his licentious 
doctrines secured converts at every 
footstep ; and the descendants of those 
churches which the venerable and holy 
John presided over became so dead 
and diseased, that they abandoned the 
faith of the Son of God, and embraced 
that of one who was yet more depraved 
than Barabbas, It seems the Koran 
was the production of pens versed in 
literature. Mahomet himself was illi- 
terate, and never could have written 
the pure and classic Arabic of the 
Koran. Such was the spread and 
ascendancy of Mahometanism, that 
Omer burned the famous library of 
Alexandria on the strength of the bar- 
barous pretext, that if the books were 
accordant with the Koran they were 
useless, and if contrary to it they were 
injurious. By and by the Arabs began 
to have a relish for the remains of 
Grecian literature, and extensively 
translated and illustrated the classics 
into their native tongue. These, strange 
enough, were retranslated into Euro- 
pean languages. This, however, was 
not a mere resumption of their own on 
the part of Europeans. They received 
with the capital compound interest. 
The Arabians embosomed in the crys- 
tallisation of the East the dry details 
and abstract subtleties which formed 
the comments and other exegeses of 
the West; and with their translations 
remitted tales of exquisite construction, 
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and poetry replete with beauty. Persia, 
the land of the fire-worshippers and the 
Magi, also contributed its resources ; 
and again was it demonstrated in the 
experience of the world, that not only 
did knowledge originate in the, East, 
and travel westwards, but its extin- 
guished torch had to be relighted in 
the Land of the Sun. Under the sway 
of the Abassides and other families, Ori- 
ental literature threatened to rival the 
Grecian ; and the rays that sprung up 
around the thrones of successive ca- 
liphates shot westward, till Europe 
caught again her departed fires, and 
cherished .in her bosom the mighty 
race that now distinguish ber. 

From the Arabic and Persian lite- 
rature the Provencal obviously sprung. 
The songs of the troubadours bear 
distinct signatures of an Eastern pa- 
rentage. 

The greatest patrons of literature in 
the middle ages were Charlemagne and 
our own Alfred, who rose above their 
age like Corinthian columns on a de- 
sert of ruins, and became the nuclei of 
civilisation and literary life. The pure 
product of the middle ages was made 
up of the scholastic subtleties which 
perplexed men’s understandings, con- 
fused their wits, but, perhaps, like the 
covering that preserves the insect till 
the spring, protected the germs of Christ- 
ianity from the fierce elements that were 
near it, till it felt the warmth and heard 
the voice of that moral spring,—the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
Toward the close of the long night of 
literature, Italy began to shew symp- 
toms of returning day. Unexpectedly, 
as a sun-burst, Dante arose and de- 
monstrated in his “ Divine Comedy” 
the resources of his genius, the flexibi- 
lities and energy of his mother tongue, 
and the commanding stores of know- 
ledge he possessed. Petrarch also soon 
appeared, overflowing with thought and 
irrepressible passion, and finding in the 
silver-toned Italian a meet vehicle for 
his fervid and consuming feelings ; 
and the prose and poetry of Italy, the 
former in the pages of the Decameron, 
and the latter, in the strains of Dante 
and Petrarch, rose to the highest excel- 
lence. What can excel the exquisite 
feeling displayed in the following sonnet 
of Petrarch on the death of Laura ?— 
“« Gli occhi de ch’ io parlai si caldamente 
E le brachia e le mani e i piedi e’l viso 
Che ni’ havean si da me stesso diviso 
E fatto singular fr: ]' altra gente 
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Le cuspe chiome d'or puro lucente 
F’| lampeggiar de l'angelico riso, 
Che silean far un terra, un paradiso, 
Puo pulvere son che nulla sente, 

Ed io pur vivo onde mi doglio e sdegno, 
Rimazo senza ’] lume ch’ amai tanto, 

In gran fortuna e'n disarmato legno 

Or sia qui fine al mio amaroso canto, 
Secca e la vena de |’usato ingegno, 

E ea cetera mia revolte in pianto.” 

Literally, “‘ Those eyes of which I 
spoke so warmly, and the arms, and 
the hands, and the feet, and the pace, 
which have robbed me of myself, and 
made me different from others—those 
crisped locks - shining gold, and 
the lightning of that angelical smile, 
which used to make a heaven upon 
earth, are now a little dust which feels 
nothing, and I still remain. Wherefore 
I lament and disdain myself, left with- 
out the light which I loved so much 
in a troubled sea, and with dismantled 
bark. Here, then, must end all my 
amorous songs. Dry is the vein of my 
exhausted genius, and my lyre answers 
only in lamentations.” 

We must not, however, suppose that 
Petrarch dissolved his genius in tears 
and softness only. He could speak in 
tones of stern and righteous rebuke. 
He lashed the corruptions of the ponti- 
ficate in words of thunder ; and shewed 
that through the over-eclipsing darkness 
of Popery he saw bright beams of truth. 
Read the following picture of the 
Papacy :— 

* Fontana di dolore, albergo d’ira, 

Scola d’errori, e tempio d’heresia ; 

Gia Roma, hor Babilonia, falsa e ria, 

Per cui tanto piange e si sospira ; 

O fucina d’ingauni, o prigion d’ira, 

Ove i buon muore et i mal si nutre e cria, 

Di vivi inferno, un gran miracol sia, 

Se Christo teco al fine non s’adira,” 

** Fountain of grief, abode of anger, 

School of errors, and temple of heresy ; 

Yormerly Rome, now Babylon false and 
guilty, 

Through whom there are so many tears 
and sighs ; 

O mistress of deceit, O prison of anger, 
Where the good perish, and the bad are 
cherished and engendered, 

Hell of the living! it will be a great 

miracle 
If Christ is not angry with thee at last.” 


We find soon after this the develope- 
ment of a new school in the midst of 
Germany, that of the Minnesingers, 
whose ranks enrolled princes and 
nobles, and whose strains were alike 
heroic, erotic, tender, and descriptive. 


The Minnesingers. 
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Many very beautiful fragments of their 
writings still survive. From their lays 
we quote the following :— 


*« The wise man sees his winter close 
Like evening on a summer day ; 
Each age, he knows, its roses bears, 
Its mournful moments and its gay. 
Thus would I dwell with pleasing 
thought 
Upon my spring of youthful pride ; 
Yet, like the festive dancer, glad 
To rest in peace at eventide. 
The gazing crowds proclaim’d me fair— 
Ere — touch’d my green leaves 
ell ; 
And now they smile, and call me good ; 
Perhaps I like that name as well, 
On beauty bliss depends not ; then 
Why should I quarre! with old Time ? 
He marches on ;—how vain his power 
With one whose heart is in its prime ! 
Though now perhaps a little old, 
Yet still I love with youth to bide ; 
Nor grieve I if the gay coquettes 
Seduce the gallants from my side, 
I joy too, though the idle crew 
Mock somewhat at my lengthen’d tale, 
To see how days of ancient loves 
The listening circle round regale. 
They fancy time for them stands still, 
And pity me my hairs of grey ; 
And smile to hear how once their sires 
To me could kneeling homage pay. 
Aud I too smile to gaze upon 
These butterflies, in youth elate ; 
So heedless sporting round the flame, 
Where thousands such have met their 
fate.” 


Lights sprung up in various direc- 
tions toward the dawn of that new 
eycle which has told so powerfully on 
the character and destinies of the world 
and of mankind—the Reformation. 
No vigorous literature could spring up 
and perpetuate its progress on a moral 
soil so corrupt as that which preceded 
the Reformation. It will scarcely be 
credited, that Christendom, even in the 
estimate of the devotees of the Papacy, 
was, in the language of Baronius, apos- 
tatical throughout, instead of aposto- 
lical. To give an idea of the moral 
state, we refer to Myconius, the friend 
of Luther, who gives the following 
portrait :— 


‘* The sufferings and merits of Christ 
were looked upon as an empty tale, or as 
the fictions of Homer. Other intercessors 
were substituted in his stead,—first, the 
Virgin Mary, like the heathen Diana, and 
then the saints, whose numbers were 
continually augmented by the popes. 
These intercessors refu their media- 
tion, unless the party was in good re- 
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pute with the monastic orders whieh 
they had founded. To be so, it was ne. 
cessary to perform a number of masses 
invented by the monks and the priests, 
which brought them in large sums of 
money. With money all might be 
bought. The people, therefore, brought 
to the convents money, and every thing 
they possessed that was of any value,— 
fowls, geese, ducks, eggs, wax, butter, 
and cheese, Then the chantings re- 
sounded,—.the bells rang. Bones and 
feet were preserved in boxes of gold. 
Are you curious in relics, come to the 
church of All Saints, and there you find a 
fragment of Noah's Ark,—soot from the 
furnace of the three children,—hair from 
the beard of St. Christopher,— the bread 
of St. Joseph, that Nicodemus preserved 
on his glove,—a feather from the wing 
of the archangel Michael.” 


Miiller relates, that at this time a 
bishop of Dunfeldt congratulated him- 
self on never having learned Greek or 
Ilebrew. The monks asserted that all 
heresies arose from the Greek. ‘“ The 
New Testament,” said: one of the fra- 
ternity, “ is a book full of serpents and 
thorns. Greek is a modern language, 
recently invented, against which we 
must be on our guard. As to [e- 
brew, my dear brethren, it is certain 
that whoever studies it becomes imme- 
diately a Jew.” Even the school of 
theology of Paris solemnly put forth 
this announcement,—“ There is an end 
of religion if the study of Hebrew and 
Greek is permitted.”— Mutier’s Re- 
lig. vol. iii. p. 253. 

Dr. Gerson, the chancellor of Paris, 
delivered the following address in the 
Council of Pisa, a.p. 1409; and from 
its description we must see that there 
was as little room for literature under 
the influence of the universal despot- 
ism of the Papacy as for flowers, and 
blossoms, and animated things in the 
valley of Java:— 


“You may see others not content 
with nine ordinations ; they are not con- 
tent with nine benefices : as long as they 
live they pant after new acquisitions. 
They would add house to house, they 
would join field to field, and dwell as it 
were alone in the midst of the earth, 
despising as a fable the prophetical warn- 
ing of Isaiah. You may behold them all 
striving against the laws with the great- 
est eagerness,—at one time endeavouring 
to obtain things incompatible with each 
other, at another time to gather profits 
when absent ; at one time to obtain great 
dignities before the proper age, at an- 
other not to be competed to assume holy 
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orders, and a thousand other things for- 
bidden by strict law. Wherefore it is 
not to be borne that great prelates should 
expose the flocks committed to them to 
wolves, and daily watch for the counting 
of the king’s money, fearless of trans- 
gressing the apostolical command : ‘ Let 
no one warring for God entangle himself 
in secular affairs,’ in the sense in which 
it was formerly interpreted by a holy 
council. Why should I speak of them, 
who after the custom of their country use 
helmets for mitres, and use an iron in- 
stead of a linen vestment; they carry 
arms, they wage wars, they shed blood, 
they refuse to be prelates, they appear as 
oo they are unacquainted with the 

pirit, they cherish the flesh, as if the 
arms of our warfare were carnal, and not 
powerful in God to destroy every high 
thing extolling itself against the know. 
ledge of God. 

“« Hence it happens that sometimes the 
ear is made use of for seeing and the 
eye for hearing, and that there is a si- 
milar confusion among the other mem- 
bers, than which there cannot be a 
greater mischief. But from what roots 
am I to believe that these things have 
sprung? Truly, from the foul pollutions 
of the clergy. Hence have perished the 
virtues by which my happy similitude to 
the heavenly hierarchy was preserved 
untainted, and all the beauty ofthe order 
in which it was first founded is removed. 
Those of former days under whom it 
flourished with great blessedness, glowed 
with heavenly wisdom and faith ; these of 
the present times are corrupted with car- 
nal wisdom. The former were influenced 
by the love of God ; these burn with de- 
sire. The former were established with 
a solid trust in that which is truly good ; 
these incline with a deceitful hope to 
false good. Hence it happens, that as 
the former by the wisdom of the Spirit, 
and by their other distinguished virtues, 
founded, adorned, and amplified my king- 
dom; so these, by their carnal wisdom 
and foul vices, destroy, pollute, and re- 
strict it, &c. ® ° » 

Are they not wise in collecting wealth, in 
making feasts, in accumulating honours, 
in cherishing pomp, and are they not 
neglectful in governing the people, in 
cherishing the poor, in loving the hum- 
ble, and in cutting off superfiuities? Do 
they not rather dispute for livings by the 
laws of Justinian, than instruct and teach 
the people the law of Christ? Let them 
teach, I say, yea let them learn ; for 
whom will you find among the priests 
who is not ignorant of the law of Christ? 
Do they not rather gape after an increase 
of income than the gain of souls; and 
who can deny that this proceeds from 
carnal wisdom? ‘Too many evident 
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proofs of carnal affection have drawn 
many tears from me, when I have beheld 
one corrupted by ambition endeavour by 
wicked means to seize dignities; when 
I have seen him approach potentates, 
abuse their power, and by its means act 
violently, promise gold, intimidate by 
threats, allure with promises, confound 
right and wrong, neither restrained by 
the fear of laws nor by the examples of 
Dathan and Abiram, of Simon Magus, 
and of King Osiah. I grieved also, be- 
holding others with rapacious avarice 
spoiling the sheep by exactions, heaping 
up extortions, laying accusations, sowing 
dissensions, falsely accusing the inno- 
cent, heaping up money, intent only 
upon worldly affairs, * - ” 

Nor can I behold another without tears 
to whom marriage is forbidden, in order 
that he may obtain angelic purity, pol- 
luted with immorality, and uniting im- 
pure deeds with impure words, filling 
his stomach with feasting, and skilled in 
getting drunk and snoring over his cup. 
These and a thousand other ills having 
been narrowly inspected by me, my 
tears have flowed ; nor will they cease to 
flow until I shall hear that these evil 
roots, the parents of worse branches, are 
cut off. But what shall I say finally re- 
specting their deceitful hope? How can 
I say that the priests desire eternal 
glory? his truly is their last care.” 


All nature groaned for a purifying 
energy: whether it came in the whirl- 
wind, or in the fire, or in the still small 
voice, humanity could not do without 
it. It came in the Reformation, and 
from that hour humanity, literature, 
and mind, refreshed, took a new and 
nobler flight. 

True literary freedom and expansion 
is essentially the fruit of a pure and 
primitive Christianity. It has been under 
the wing of the Protestant establish- 
ment that fruits of beauty lasting as the 
oe from which they sprung have 

en nurtured. Dante and Petrarch 
poured forth the effusions of their 
genius in banishment; Boccaccio was 
surrounded by envenomed enemies, 
and a superstitious and exasperated 
priesthood ; Ariosto starved ; Tasso 
died in poverty and despair; Cervantes 
had to work night and day for bread ; 
Machiavelli was the victim of the 
powerful and bitter despots of Medici. 
Galileo dare not proclaim the findings 
ofinduction amidst the slaves and serfs 
of the Papal priesthood ; freedom dare 
not ineethe where pure faith has not 
cleared the moral atmosphere ; truth 
dare not be uttered where right religion 
VOL, XXII, NO, CXXXII, 
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stands not by to reflect, and multiply, 
and guard her echoes. To shew how 
little the priests of a dark superstition 
value the encouragement of literature, 
we may state that the monks were 
wont to sell to bookbinders the most 
precious MSS. of ancient Greece; and 
the caligraphists belonging to those un- 
clean locusts were in the habit of ob- 
literating, by a chemical process, the 
writings of Cicero, Livy, and Josephus, 
in order that they might write on the 
parchment, lying legends of saints. The 
Abbe Mai traced several orations of 
Cicero under some barbarous monkish 
rhymes, and some others inscribed with 
the canons of a general council. 

The Mahometans and Romanists, 
discordant in some minor points, have 
many characteristics incommon. Their 
hatred of literature, and their zeal in 
destroying all monuments of its beau- 
ties, have kept pace. One hundred 
and twenty thousand manuscripts of 
the most valuable kind were delibe- 
rately burnt by the Turks, at the sack- 
ing of Constantinople. The choicest 
productions of the ancient world were 
destroyed at the burning of the library 
of Alexandria, by the Saracens. In 
the year of Our Lord 1400, scarcely 
any book besides missals was found in 
Rome. 


“We apprebend,” says an elegant 
American writer, “‘ that literature is now 
to make progress, through an important 
change in society which civilisation and 
good institutions are making more and 
more apparent. More and more of the 
intellect of communities is to be drawn 
of literature. The distinction between 
antiquity and the present times in respect 
of the importance attached to political 
life seems to us striking. In ancient 
times, every thing abroad and at home 
threw men upon the public, and gene- 
rated an intense thirst for political power. 
On the contrary, the improvements of 
later periods incline men to give import- 
ance to literature. For example, the in- 
stability of the ancient republics, the un- 
settled relations of different classes of 
society, the power of demagogues and 
orators, the intensity of factions, the 
want of moral and religious restraints, 
the want of some regular organ for ex- 
pressing the public mind, the want of 
precedents and precise laws for the courts 
of justice,—these and other circum- 
stances gave to the ancient citizen a feel. 
ing as if revolutions and convulsions 
were inseparable from society, turned 
his mind with unremitting anxiety to 
public affairs, and made a participation of 

3B 
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political power an important, if uot an 
essential, means of personal safety. 

** Again,—the ancient citizen had no 
home, in our sense of the word; he 
lived in the market—the forum. Re- 
ligion consisted chiefly in public and 
national rights. In Rome, the highest 
man in the state presided at the altar; 
and, adding to their other titles that of 
supreme pontiff, performed the most 
solemn functions of the priesthood. Thus 
the whole strength of the religious prin- 
ciple was turned into political channels, 
In ancient times, political rank was vastly 
more efficient for good or for evil than at 
present, and of consequence was the ob- 
ject ofa more insatiable ambition : it was 
almost the only way of access to the 
multitude, The pulls man held a sway 
over opinion, over his country, perhaps 
over foreign states, now unknown. It is 
the influence of the press and of good 
institutions to reduce the importance of 
the man of office. In proportion as pri- 
vate individuals can act on the public 
mind,— in proportion as a people read, 
think, and have the means of expressing 
and enforcing their opinions, and all 
public measures are subjected to free 
and familiar discussion, — government 
becomes of secondary influence. The 
power passes into the hands of those who 
think, write, and spread their minds far 
and wide. Accordingly, literature has 
become more and more the instrument of 
swaying men, of doing good, of achiev- 
ingfame, ‘The vast improvements which 
in the course of ages have taken place in 
social order, in domestic life, in religion, 
in knowledge,—all conspire to one re- 
sult,—all tend to introduce other and 
higher influences than political power, 
and to give to that form of intellectual 
effort which we call literature — dominion 
over human affairs. This trust, we ap- 
prvbend. is more and more felt; and 
rom its influence, joined with our pe- 
culjiar condition and free institutions, we 
hope for our country the happiness and 
glory of a pure, deep, rich, beautiful, 
and ennobling literature,” 


Most certainly we possess scope for 
the expression of mind in all the for- 
moulas of speech and human utterance 
such as the ancient republics never 


realised. If in modern times our li- 
terature pines, and is inferior to that of 
the ancient world, the true cause must 
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be in ourselves, not in our circum- 
stances. We have the accumulated 
fruits of induction—the leading-strings 
of profound experience throughout the 
labyrinths of human investigation,— 
our knowledge of the once-buried trea- 
sures of geology, of the forms and classi- 
fication of minerals, of the stars in the 
firmament, and of the flowers in the 
field,— our intimacy with the secrets of 
nature as divulged in chemistry, and 
with the properties of all productions as 
fixed and propounded in our pharmaco- 
pn and all these,-thrice illumined 
y the lights and glories of revealed re- 
ligion, place us on a point from which 
we command the resources of the uni- 
verse, and, if possessed of genius, 
we may breathe into them quickening 
energy, and render them the formulas 
of a great and sublime literature. In 
addition to all this, the fields of nature 
are ever varying, and ever beautiful; 
its lights and shadows present ever 
endless and ever evanescent loveliness. 
We only want mind to stamp upon 
the ore the shape and the superscrip- 
tion of its might, to set forth its com- 
pressed and selected imaginings in 
lucid order, and in striking forms. It 
is not at present an increased importa- 
tion of raw material we want,—it is 
rather an increase of intellectual might 
concentrated and converging on the 
materials already subjected to our use. 
We can conceive no greater mischief 
than dormant intellect enshrined in 
material but dumb creation, or em- 
balmed like a fly in amber, visible by 
another light, and its torpor the only 
condition visible. We are persuaded 
that mental power has not reached its 
maximum even in Milton or in Shak- 
speare : mightier conquests are still be- 
fore it. More magnificent monuments 
still remain; let not those raised by 
the master-spirits of the past be used as 
mausolea, wherein shall be entombed 
the souls of the present; but rather as 
scaffolding to yet more gorgeous and 
glorious erections—as platforms on 
which genius shall feed high its giaut 
strength, and prepare and plume itself 
for a more sublime flight. 
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Tue name of Pascal is one of the 
mightiest of the seventeenth century : 
it shines undimmed even by the side of 
Bossuet or of Bacon. Locke called 
him a prodigy of parts. If he had not 
been the sublimest author, he might 
have been the profoundest philosopher, 
of his time; and we may be permitted 
to apply the metaphor of a living poet, 
and to say, when Pascal wandered into 
the regions of metaphysical inquiry, 
that “ Science saddened at his stay.” 
She had visited him almostin his cradle ; 
and, instead of lisping in numbers, he 
began to examine the laws of geometry. 
In his childhood he wrote a treatise 
upon sound. The ringing of a com- 
mon plate awoke the spirit of analysis. 
Geometry was to him a New World of 
intellectual discovery; and no boy- 
poet, upon whom the Muse had shone 
in the dreams of night, ever lingered 
over the sunny legends of Spenser with 
more enamoured devotion than Pascal 
laboured to unfold the properties of 
figures. The walls of his room were 
blackened with curves. Before he had 
ever seen a definition of Euclid, he be- 
gan to solve his thirty-second proposi- 
tion,—that the production of the side of 
a triangle makes the exterior angle equal 
to the two interior and opposite angles, 
and that the three interior angles of 
every triangle are equal to two right 
angles. The theorem is an easy one ; 
but its proof involved a series of de- 
ductions, in which the young mathema- 
tician had no guide but Genius to di- 
recthim. We have been told by the 
present Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Cambridge, that Mrs. Somerville 
discovered the principles of algebra by 
the same unconscious process of mental 
reasoning. Pascal’s father found him 
in the midst of the operation ; and his 
surprise aud admiration are said to 
have been mingled with alarm. The 


great Alexandrian himself was at length 
put into the child's hands, and he ran 
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SECTION I, PASCAL; HIS SCIENTIFIC CHARACTER. 


SECT, XI. ARe 


over the problems as it were for play. 
His mind had now received an im- 
pulse; and his Essay on Conic Sec- 
tions, written at sixteen, excited and 
obtained the applause of Descartes. 
But the crown of fame, which he had 
already begun to wear, was to be a 
crown of death. Learning’s self “ de- 
stroyed her favourite son;” and that 
mighty wing by which he rose sup- 
plied the arrow to pierce his heart. 
His physical torments commenced 
at eighteen: they did not, however, 
quench that flame of energy which was 
to be as ruinous to himself as it was to 
be brilliant to others. The arithmetical 
machine was invented in his nineteenth 
year.— And we may here mention, in a 
parenthesis, the rumoured connexion of 
Pascal with the introduction of the 
Omnibus into Paris in the seventeenth 
century. A recent writer, who has fur- 
nished some interesting particulars re- 
specting the scheme, observes, that 
Pascal and his sister had certainly en- 
gaged in it; but he quotes M. Mon- 
merque against the supposition that 
Pascal had himself originated the pro- 
ject. The same writer refers to Sau- 
val, who, in his Antiquities of Paris, 
states that, afler three or four years, the 
popularity of these carriages began to 
decline,—an event ascribed to the 
death of Pascal, who was said to have 
cast a horoscope to determine the suc- 
cess of the undertaking,—an act of su- 
perstition which one of his most famous 
contemporaries, Dryden, would pro- 
bably have joined in. 

We shall not be expected to linger 
upon the scientific powers of Pascal. 
The mechanical prineiples of fluids 
have been treated of by Mr. Whewell, 
in his History of the Sciences, where 
he has rendered justice to the genius of 
Pascal. It may be mentioned, among 
the curious phenomena of the intellect, 
that the laws of the equilibrium of 
fluids, which had been discovered by 
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Archimedes, passed, in the lapse of 
time, into confusion and oblivion, until 
they were rediscovered by Galileo and 
Stevinus. Pascal followed the great 
philosopher of Florence at an interval 
of about forty years; his treatise upon 
the equilibrium of fluids having been 
written in 1653. In this work he 
enunciated and carried out the doc- 
trine of Galileo. It was its extension 
to the air that demanded a fresh exer- 
cise of mechanical skill. “ The press- 
ure of the air,” says Mr. Whewell, “on 
all sides of us, and its weight above 
us, were two truths which had never 
yet been apprehended with any kind of 
clearness.” The science of hydraulics * 
commences with Castellio and Torri- 
celli, who corrected the erroneous no- 
tion of his illustrious master. His dis- 
covery was confirmed by Pascal, who, 
in 1647, to follow Mr. Whewell, 
shewed practically that the mercury 


SECTION II, CHANGE IN 


Meanwhile, the stream of Pascal’s 
thoughts was taking a different direc- 
tion: some alteration in the current 
had been previously perceived ; but it 
was in his thirtieth year that he formed 
the resolution to abandon his scientific 
studies, and to consecrate all his facul- 
ties to the service ofreligion. His feel- 
ings, always enthusiastic and vehement, 
flowed with greater rapidity in their 
new channel. An accident, familiar 
to every reader of biography, lent a 
deeper shade of solemnity to his mind. 
Ilis nervous system received a severe 
shock, and even the cheering features of 
the Gospel assumed a harsher aspect in 
his eyes. He adopted some of the 
most afflicting rules of the monastic 
orders. Not content with laying upon 
himself the humblest duties — making 
his own bed, and attending to his own 
wants,— he wore a sharp girdle to mor- 
tify every sensation of vanity. Tis rea- 
sons for subjecting himself to this tor- 
ment are given by his sister, and are 
embodied by Bayle. It was suggested 
to him by the dangers of conversation. 

SECTION III. 

The association of Pascal with the 

celebrated members of Port Royal ex- 


ercised a lively and permanent influ- 
ence over his character. There he 
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varies in height according to our eleva- 
tion. His famous experiment was per- 
formed on the top of one of the loftiest 
churches in Paris,—“ the column of 
mercury in the Torricellian tube being 
used to compare the weights of the 
air.” Writing to his brother, who 
resided near the mountain of Puy de 
Dome, in Auvergne, he observes, 
* You see, that if it happens that the 
height of the mercury at the top of the 
hill be more than at the bottom (which 
I have many reasons to believe, though 
all those who have thought about it are 
of a different opinion), it will follow 
that the weight and pressure of the air 
are the sole cause of this suspension, 
and not the horror of a vacuum ; since 
it is very certain, that there is more air 
to weigh on it at the bottom than at 
the top; while we cannot say that Na- 
ture abhors a vacuum at the foot ofa 
mountain more than on its summit.” 


THE FEELINGS OF PASCAL. 


Ife took an iron girdle full of points, 
and placed it round his naked body; 
and when any vain thoughts happened to 
enter his mind, or any place or circum- 
stance afforded him unusual gratifica- 
tion, he struck himself with his elbow, 
to increase the poignancy of the prick- 
ings, and to put himself in mind of his 
duty. The great principle of his 
Christianity, as applied to the duties of 
life, consisted in the demolition of 
self. This golden image of human 
worship he not only despises, but de- 
faces and overthrows. It is never 
flattered or soothed by any flattery 
from his pen. Whether Coleridge was 
a reader of Pascal, we know not; but 
in his Table Talk there is a sentiment 
almost identical with that of the friend 
of Amauld. “ Let a young man,” he 
said, ** separate I from me as far as he 
possibly can, and remove me till it is 
almost lost in the remote distance. ‘I 
am he,’ is as bad a fault in intellectuals 
and morals as it is in grammar, whilst 
none but one —God— can say, ‘ I am 
I,’ or § That I am.’” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS, 


found the austere and intrepid Arnauld, 
and the gentler and more persuasive 
Nicole—the Luther and Melancthon 


of the Jansenists. To that connexion 


* Hallam, vol. iv, p. 43; and Whewell’s History of Inductive Sciences, vol. ii. 


p- 66, 
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he owes much of his literary immor- 
tality. It happened that Arnauld pub- 
lished, in 1655, a letter which called 
forth the censure of the Sorbonne, and 
excited the lively interest and sympathy 
of his friends. Pascal took up the 
nen, and, under the name of Louis de 
Montalie, addressed his first letter @ 
un Provincial, January 23, 1656. Its 
success, we are told, was prodigious. 
The Sorbonne assembled ; “ its sittings 
were crowded with monks and mendi- 
cant friars, ignorant men, whose opin- 
ions were despicable, but whose votes 
counted. Arnauld’s work was con- 
demned, and he himself expelled the 
Sorbonne.” But Pascal had sharper 
arrows behind in his quiver, and his 
bow was immediately restrung. His 
second letter widened the wound al- 
ready made in the sides of Jesuitism. 
Maddened with pain and mortification, 
his opponents turned with renewed 
bitterness upon Armnauld. The thunder 
from the Vatican rolled over his head ; 
and the nunnery of Port Royal was 
threatened with extinction. Pascal 
fought gallantly through the storm. 
The first ten letters are addressed to a 
Provincial ; the remaining nine to the 
Jesuits, either collectively or indi- 
vidually ; and it is very interesting to 
note the difference in the style,—the 
humour and sarcasm of the first part, 
the eloquence and invective of the se- 
cond. In the one, we only see a 


PASCAL. 
Apology for Ridicule. 


“ En vérité, mes Péres, ily a bien de la 
différence entre rire de la religion, et 
rire de ceux qui la profanent par leurs 
opinions extravagantes, Ce seroit une 
impiété de manquer de respect pour ces 
vérités que l’Esprit de Dieu a révelées ; 
mais ce seroit une autre impiété, de man- 
quer de mépris pour les faussetés que 
esprit de l'homme leur oppose. Car, 
mes Péres, puisque vous m’obligez 
d’entrer en ce discours, je vous prie de 
considérer, que comme les vérités Chré- 
tiennes sont dignes d’amour et de respect, 
les erreurs qui leur sont contraires sont 
dignes de mépris et de haine; par ce 
quill y a deux choses dans les vérités de 
notre religion, une beauté divine qui les 
rend aimables, et une sainte majesté qui 
les rend vénérables; et qu'il y a aussi 
deux choses dans les erreurs, l'impiété 
qui les rend horribles, et l’impertinence 
qui les rend ridicules. C’est pourquoi 
comme les Saints ont toujours eu pour la 
verité ces deux sentiments d'amour et de 
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Horace sportively hitting the follies 
of fashion ; in the other, a Juvenal 
trampling with fiery scorn upon the 
vices of Rome. Voltaire said that 
Molitre had written nothing more 
witty than the early letters; Bossuet, 
nothing sublimer than the last. Some 
of them do, indeed, taste of the Attic 
salt. The account of his conversation 
with the “ good father,” in the ninth 
letter, might have been diluted into a 
comedy. When he descends into closer 
combat, his physiognomy completely 
changes. Like the Homeric hero, his 
helmet and shield flash with the flame 
of Minerva :— 


Axis of tx nogudos Tt nas uomidos anumuroy 
rue, 
Agrse omcgiy svadsyxioy, os Ts maruore 
Aaureoy rauPaivnes Asrhovpesves Oxsavoio. 
Il, E, 4.6. 


He commences his eleventh letter 
with a defence of the introduction of 
ridicule into so grave a controversy ; 
and nothing can be more scorching 
than the indignant contempt with which 
he declares, that in laughing at the mo- 
rality of the Jesuits, he was as far re- 
moved from deriding the truths of re- 
ligion, as the doctrines of their casuists 
were removed from the doctrines of 
the Gospel. We shall offer a rough 
version of one or two passages, begin- 
ning with his defence of Ridicule in a 
religious controversy :— 


RENDERED BY OURSELVES. 
Apology for Ridicule. 


Of a truth, my Fathers, there is a wide 
distinction between laughing at religion 
and laughing at those who profane it by 
their extravagant opinions. It would be 
impious to fail in respect for the truths 
which the Spirit of God has revealed ; 
but it would be also impious to fail in 
contempt for the falsehoods with which 
the spirit of man opposes them. For, 
my Fathers, since you compel me to enter 
into this discourse, I beseech you to 
consider, that as the truths of Cbristian- 
ity are worthy of love and respect, so the 
errors which are contrary to them are 
worthy of scorn and hatred ; because 
there are two things in the truths of our 
religion,—a divine beauty that renders 
them lovely, and a sacred majesty that 
renders them venerable; there are, like. 
wise, two things in the errors,—an im- 
piety which renders them horrible, and 
an impudence which makes them ridi- 
culous. It is for this reason that the 
Saints have always entertained for truth 
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crainte, et que leur sagesse est toute com- 
prise entre la crainte, qui en est la prin- 
cipe, et l’amour, qui en est la fin: les 
Saints ont aussi pour l’erreur ces deux 
sentiments de haine et de mépris ; et leur 
zéle s‘emploie également a repousser 
avec force la malice des impies, et 4 con- 
fondre avec risée leur égarement et leur 
folie.”"—Lettre Onziéme. 


Pascal and his Friends. 


[December, 


these two sentiments of love and of fear ; 
and that their wisdom is all comprised in 
fear, which is its beginning, and in love, 
which is its end. ‘The Saints retain, 
also, towards error these two sentiments 
of hatred and contempt ; and their zeal 
employs itself equally in repelling with 
force the malice of the wicked, and in 
confounding with ridicule their delusion 
and their folly. —Eleventh Letter. 


SECTION IV. PASCAL COMPARED WITH JUNILUS, GIBBON, AND JORTIN, 


The original of Junius may un- 
doubtedly be found in the letters to a 
Provincial. We know not whether this 
similarity of manner has ever been 
pointed out; but it is so curious, that 
we shall devote a page to its illustra- 
tion. But before we proceed to shew 
the analogy of their style, it may be 
expedient to offer an observation upon 
their sudden irruption into public no- 
tice; nor will that expression be 
deemed improper. Both — upon 
the stage of public life, and both con- 
cealed their features with a mask. Pas- 
cal’s dropped off, while that of Junius 
only waits the hand of the Grenville 
family, Their unexpected apparition 
produced equal terror: the Sorbonne 
trembled at the voice of Montalte ; the 
House of Commons quailed before the 
challenge of Junius. Personal feeling 
mingled with the religion of the first 
and the patriotism of the second. We 
cannot follow the burning pen of 
Junius without perceiving that some 
irritated feeling, for himself or for a 
friend, quickened its motion ; we can- 
not trace the breathless lines of Pascal, 
without confessing that the persecution 
of Arnauld nourished the blaze of his 
anger. There might have been in 
both, as there certainly was in one, an 
unity of motive; and Junius might 
have fought for liberty, and Pascal for 
truth. The fountains ofhuman thought 
frequently flow in purity from their 
lofty springs, yet gather streams as 
they descend, and become turbid as 
they become mighty. Nevertheless, 
they retain, in some measure, the 
virtue of their native beds, and can 
still cleanse the vices and heal the 
wounds of those who use them. Free- 
dom revived under the protecting 
shield of Junius; Jesuitism sank down 
exhausted beneath the spear of Pascal. 
Nor was their task unattended with 
danger. The private correspondence 
of Junius with Mr. Woodfall shews how 
quickly his heart sometimes beat with 
neryous apprehension ; and Pascal knew 


that he lived upon the very edge of de- 
struction. That body of learned im- 
postors whom he opposed, were not 
accustomed to confine their poison 
within the boards of a volume. 

If we turn to their works, we disco- 
ver a surprising similarity, not only in 
the temper of their eloquence, but in 
the construction of their sentences. 
They delight especially in that contrast 
of thought which is called antithesis : 
it is the great weapon of Junius ; with- 
out that sling, he never hurls the stone 
with a deadiy force; the ineffectual 
missile only rings upon the breastplate 
of the enemy. The. style of Junius, 
writes Coleridge, is a sort of metre, the 
law of which is a balance of thesis and 
antithesis; when he gets out of this 
aphoristic metre into a sentence of five 
or six lines long, nothing can exceed 
the slovenliness of the English. Horne 
Tooke and a long sentence, said the 
critic, were the only two antagonists 
that were too much for him; but 
Coleridge deemed the antithesis of 
Junius to be real antithesis of images 
or thoughts. And so it is, although in 
a less degree, with Pascal. Sometimes, 
indeed, the vehemence of his eloquence 
carries him on with an impetuosity 
that disdains the boundaries of rhe- 
toric ; and, instead of a single point, 
he seems to confront his antagonist 
with a thousand spears. He has more 
agility than the eminent writer to 
whom we have compared him, and 
now retreats and now returns, with the 
rapidity of lightning, to shoot the ar- 
rowy sleet of his sarcasm in the faces of 
the dismayed pursuers. The diction 
of both is exquisitely pure and idio- 
matic; pethaps its excellence is most 
uniform in Pascal. Every expression 
is selected with happiness, and placed 
with care; the commonest phrase has 
a dignity about it. Though his arrow 
be aimed only at a dog, he darts it from 
a silver bow. 

If the French and English contro- 
versialists resemble each other in their 
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beauties, they do so not less in their de- 
fects. Of these, the chief will be found to 
consist in a tone of arrogaut and in- 
sulting superiority. They love to 
mount their chariots upon the necks of 
the vanquished. Their swords, if we 
may employ the metaphor of the pro- 


PASCAL. 


«« Je n’espére rien du monde ; je n’en 
veux rien; je n'ai besoin, par la grace 
de Dieu, ni du bien, ni de l’autorité de 
personne. Ainsi, mon Pére, j’échappe a 
toutes vos prises; vous ne sauriez me 
prendre de quelque cété que vous le 
tentiez ; vous pouvez bien toucher le Port. 
Royal, mais non pas moi. On a bien dé- 
logé des gens de Sorbonne, mais cela ne 
me déloge pas de chez moi. Vous pou- 
vez bien préparer des violences contre 
des prétres et des docteurs, mais non 
pas contre moi, qui n’ai point ces quali- 
tés. Et ainsi peut-étre n’eutes vous ja- 
mais affaire 4 une personne qui fut si 
hors de vos atteintes et si propre 4 com- 
battre vos erreurs, étant libre sans en- 
gagement, sans attachement, sans liaison, 
sans relation, sans affaires, assez in- 
struit de vos maximes, et bien résolu de 
les combattre autant que je croirai que 
Dieu m’y engagera, sans qu’aucune con- 
sidération humaine puisse arréter ni ra- 
lentir mes poursuites.”— Lettre Dia- 
septiéme. 

“Si je vous ai donné quelque dé- 
plaisir par mes autres lettres, en mani- 
festant l’innocence de ceux qu’il vous 
importoit de noircir ; je vous donnerai de 
la joie par celle-ci, en vous y faisant pa- 
roitre la douleur dont vous les avez rem- 
plis. Consolez-vous, mon Pére, ceux 
que vous haissez sont affligés.”— Frag- 
ment, Lettre Dix-neuvieéme. 


It will have been immediately per- 
ceived that we offer these specimens 
only to shew the similarity of the 
writers’ spirit, which escapes in so 
many poignant expressions of ironical 


vehemence. The indirect application 
of implied wickedness is very curious 
and effective. But Junius was not 


Pascal compared with Junius, Gibbon, and Jortin. 
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phet, are drunk with the blood of the 
enemy. We have arranged a few 
brief extracts in parallel columns for 
the edification of the reader; who will 
admit, we apprehend, that the same 
blood flowed into these bitter and 
stinging sentences :— 


JUNIUS. 


“ If Sir William Draper’s bed he a bed 
of torment, he has made it for himself. I 
shall never interrupt his repose. 

“ To the Printer of the Public 

Advertiser.” 

“ Your friends will ask, perhaps, 
whither shall this unhappy old man re- 
tire? Can he remain in the metropolis 
where his life has been so often threat- 
ened, and his palace so often attacked. 
If he returns to Woburn, scorn and 
mockery await him, He must create a 
solitude round his estate, if he would 
avoid the face of reproach and derision. 

To the Duke of Bedford.” 

‘* For my own part, Ido not pretend 
to understand those prudent forms of 
decorum, those gentle rules of discretion, 
which some men endeavour to unite with 
the conduct of the greatest and most ha- 
zardous affairs. Engaged in the defence 
of an honourable cause, I would take a 
decisive part. I should scorn to pro- 
vide for a future retreat, or to keep terms 
with a man who preserves no measures 
with the public. Neither the abject sub- 
mission of deserting his post in the hour 
of danger, nor even the sacred shield of 
cowardice, should protect him. I would 
pursue him through life, and try the last 
exertion of my abilities to preserve the 
perishable infamy of his name, and make 
it immortal, 

“To the Duke of Grafton.” 

“ IfI understand your character, there 
is in your own breast a repository in 
which your resentments may be safely 
laid up for future occasions, and pre. 
served without the hazard of diminution. 
The odia in longum jaciens, que reconde- 
ret, auctaque promeret, | thought had be- 
longed to the worst character of an- 
tiquity. The text is in Tacitus ; you 
know best where to look for the com- 
mentary. 

“ To Sir William Draper.” 


the only English writer who studied 
Pascal, with a view to imitation. 
Gibbon, in mentioning the three 
books which may have remotely con- 
tributed to form the historian of the 
Roman empire, refers, with peculiar 
emphasis, to the Provincial Letlers of 
Pascal, which he was accustomed to 
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peruse almost every year, as he de- 
clares, with new pleasure; and from 
which he learned “to manage the 
weapon of grave and temperate irony, 
even on subjects of ecclesiastical so- 
lemnity.” The enthusiastic spirit of 
Pascal would have shuddered at this 
eulogy by the philosopher of Lausanne. 
If two characters were ever essentially 
and completely opposed to each other, 
they were those of Pascal and Gibbon. 
In one, piety was a passion, and the 
worship of God the governing princi- 
ple of existence: all the mechanism of 
his intellect moved in obedience to 
that spring. Nor was the sanctity of 
his mind rebuked by the negligence of 
his life: Pascal in his books, and Pas- 
cal in his chamber, was the same per- 
son; the heavenly glow of hallowed 
contemplation never faded from his 
countenance. With all the errors of 
his creed, he was a Christian in spirit 
and in truth ; with all the impurities of 
humanity, he was one of the luminaries 
of the age. 

Jortin, too, deserves to be mentioned. 
The late Hugh James Rose—let us 
breathe one sigh of regret for a learned 
and upright man—denounced, with 
his accustomed vigour and fearless- 
ness, the sneers of Jortin ‘ against 
particular persons whom he chooses to 
think bad Christians.” The principal 
of King’s College was himself not al- 
ways free from the error he censures ; 
and his intense honesty of purpose, and 
the transparent rectitude of his feelings, 
sometimes led him into the difficult 
paths of controversy. But his quarrel 
with Jortin was not limited to his man- 
ner; he objected especially to his de- 
lineations of human nature, which he 
considered him to know only as Roche- 
foucauld knew it—the mean, the 


SECTION V. SPECIMEN OF PASCAL 


PASCAL’S ATTACK ON THE JESUITS. 


** N’est-il pas véritable, dit Escobar, 
que tandis qu’un homme laisse vivre 
celui qui a donné un soufflet, il demeure 
sans honneur? Oui, mes Péres, sans cet 
honneur que le diable a transmis de son 
esprit superbe cn celui de ses superbes 
enfants. C'est cet honneur qui a tou- 
jours été Vidole des hommes possédés 
par l’esprit du monde. C’est pour se 
conserver cette gloire, dont le Démon est 
le véritable distributeur, gu’ils lui sacri- 
fient leur vie, par la fureur des duels a 
laquelle ils abandonnent; leur honneur, 
par l'ignominie des supplices auxquels 
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petty, and the selfish. The unfeeling 
anter of his remarks on ecclesiastical 
history has been condemned by the 
unanimous indignation of criticism. In 
one place we find him observing, that 
if ** Greek be the language spoken in 
heaven, it is bad news for our enthusi- 
astical preachers, who know nothing of 
that tongue.” He has no scruple in 
denouncing a famous saint as a “ noted 
liar.” Jortin is not ironical, but scur- 
rilous ; he hits his antagonist not with 
arrows, but with mud; nor does he re- 
frain from the combat when he finds 
him within the precincts of the temple, 
or intermit his shower of missiles even 
when he takes refuge at the altar. His 
friends might, indeed, seek to palliate 
his errors by comparing them with 
those of more distinguished members 
of our church. South was more ma- 
lignant; Warburton was equally se- 
vere. That prelate told his friend 
Bishop Hurd, that his tailor had cer- 
tain possessions in hell, and a very 
doubtful reversion in heaven. This 
was in a familiar letter, and scarcely 
stands alone. But Jortin has not 
wanted the aid of friends. Bishop 
Newton, whom he assisted in his edi- 
tion of Milton, said that every thing 
was valuable that proceeded from his 
pen, whether in poetry, criticism, or 
divinity ; and Parr, a profuse pane- 
gyrist, assigned to him a lively imagin- 
ation, an elegant taste, and a mascu- 
line and correct judgment. Neither of 
these eulogies is just. The reputation 
of Jortin must be confined by his ad- 
mirers to his classical abilities alone. 
Ilis theology is neither eloquent nor 
profound ; and his life of Erasmus is 
one of the dullest histories eyer pro- 
duced by industry to encumber the 
reputation of a celebrated person. 


"Ss INVECTIVE—CHESTERFIELD. 


IRANSLATED BY OURSELVES. 


Is it not true, says Escobar, that while 
a man suffers any one from whom he has 
received a blow to live, he exists without 
honour? Yes, my Fathers, without that 
honour which the devil has transferred 
from his own arrogant spirit to that of 
his arrogant children. This is the honour 
which has always been the idol of men 
possessed by the spirit of the world. 
It is to preserve this glory of which the 
Demon is the true distributor, that they 
sacrifice their lives to him, by thoseferoct- 
ous duels to which they abandon them- 
selves; their honour, by the ignominy of 
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ils s’exposent ; et leur salut, par le péril 
de la damnation auquel ils s’engagent, 
et qui les a fuit priver de la sépulture 
méme par les Canons Ecclésiastiques. 
Mais on doit louer Dieu de ce qu'il a 
éclairé l’esprit du roi par des Jumiéres 
plus pures que celles de votre 'Théologie. 
Ses Edits, si sévéres sur ce sujet, n’on 
pas fait que le duel fit un crime ; ils 
n’ont fait que punir le crime qui est 
inséparable du duel. Il a arrété, par la 
crainte de la rigueur de sa justice, ceux 
qui n’étoient pas arrétés par la crainte de 
la justice de Dieu; et sa piété lui a fait 
connoitre que lhonneur des Chrétiens 
consiste dans l’observation des ordres de 
Dieu et des régles du Christianisme, et 
non pas dans ce fantéme d’honneur, que 
vous prétendlez; tout vain qu'il soit, étre 
une excuse légitime pour les meurtres. 
Ainsi vos décisions meurtriéres sont 
maintenant en aversion 4 tout le monde, 
et vous seriez mieux conseillés de changer 
de sentiments, si ce n'est pas par principe 
de religion, au moins par maxime de 
politique. Prévenez, mes Péres, par une 
condamnation de ces opinions inbumains, 
les mauvais effets qui pourroient en naitre, 
et dont vous seriez responsable. Et pour 
concevoir plus d’horreur de l’homicide, 
souvenez-vous, que le premier crime des 
hommes corrompus, a été un homicide en 
la personne, du premier juste ; que leur 
plus grand crime a été un homicide en 
la personne du Chef de tous les justes ; 
et que l’homicide est le seul crime qui 
détruit, tout ensemble, |’état, l’église, la 
nature, et la piété.”— Lettre Quatorziéme. 


The indignant ridicule of Pascal 
might be illustrated by the commentary 
of a writer who certainly had no tine- 
ture of his impassioned devotion or 
his sanctified eloquence. Lord Ches- 
terfield, in one of those letters in which 
he endeavoured to shape the growing 
faculties of his son, particularly cautions 
him against the casuistry of the Jesuits, 
as developed by their famous Esco- 
bar : —“ To do as you would be done 
by is the plain, sure, and undisputed 
rule of morality and justice ; stick to 
that, and be convinced that whatever 
breaks into it, in any degree, however 


SECTION VI, TONE OF THI 


This mode ofattack, we confess, has 
not been received with unmixed ap- 
probation. In the general tumult of 
applause which has always hailed the 
appearance of Pascal, the dissentient 
voices of a few good, and of some 
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the punishments to which they expose 
themselves ; and their salvation, by the 
condemnation that awaits them; and 
which, by the law of the Church, deprives 
them even of the rites of burial. We ought 
to praise God that he has illuminated 
the understanding of the king with a 
purer light than that of your theology. 
His Edicts, so severe upon this subject, 
have not constituted duelling a crime; 
they only punish the crime which is in- 
separable from duelling. He has re- 
strained, by the terror of his vigorous 
justice, those who were not restrained b 
the fear of the justice of God ; and his 
piety has convinced him that the honour 
of a Christian consists in obedience to 
the commands of God, and the laws of 
Christianity ; and not in this phantom — 
worthless and vain as it is——which you 
pretend to be a legitimate apology for 
murder. Your deadly decisions, mean- 
while, are regarded with universal de- 
testation ; and you will act most wisely 
in changing your sentiments, if not from 
a principle of religion, at least from a 
motive of policy. Prevent, my Fathers, 
by a voluntary condemnation of these 
inhuman opinions, the evil results they 
may engender, and for which you will 
be responsible. And to heighten, with 
new horror, your conception of homicide, 
remember that the first crime of cor- 
rupted men has been murder, in the 
person of the first just man; that their 
greatest crime has been the murder of 
the Prince of all the just ; and that homi- 
cide is the only crime that destroys, col- 
lectively, state, church, nature, and ree 
ligion.—Letter the Fourteenth. 


speciously it may be termed, and how- 
ever puzzling it may be to answer it, 
is, notwithstanding, false in itself, un- 
just, and criminal.” I1f the modern 
Petronius, as Cowper called him, had 
often seasoned his letters with counsel 
so wise and so benevolent, he would 
have neutralised that subtle poison 
which has rendered them at once the 
most popular and the most destructive 
contribution to the education of youth. 
No one suspects the contagion that lies 
concealed in the baneful fertility of his 
wit. 


BENSON AND SCHLEGEL. 


learned and accomplished men, have 
been heard. Mr. Benson, the eloquent 
Master of the Temple, in his Hulsean 
Lectures for 1820, when explaining his 
views of the manner in which a Christ- 
ian minister should labour to promote 
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the cause of religion, takes occasion to 
speak of Pascal, and to censure his 
famous letters as not altogether “ worthy 
of the unmingled admiration ofa de- 
vout Christian.” He refers to Schlegel 
for the confirmation of his opinion :— 


** The Provincial Letters of Pascal,” is 
the observation of that gifted critic, 
“have, in consequence of the wit and 
beauty of their language, become standard 
works in French literature; but if we 
would characterise them by their import 
and spirit, they form nothing more than 
a master-piece ofsophistry. He disdains 
none of the tricks of that dangerous art 
by which he thinks he can render his 
opponents, the Jesuits, contemptible or 
odious. That violence was in many re- 
spects done to truth those acquainted 
with the history of the time well know ; 
but even although that had been much 
less the case than it really was with 
Pascal, every one must admit that an 
author, such as he was, employed his 
genius in a very culpable manner, when 
he set the example of writing concerning 
religion in the tone of apparent levity 
and bitter sarcasm. At first, indeed, this 
mode was adopted by one Christian 
against another, whom he _ personally 
hated, although they were seriously re- 
ligious, because they did not measure the 
truths of Christianity by the geometrical 
standard which he himself preferred. 
But how soon were the same weapons 
turned against religion itself! ‘The witty 
and exquisitely expressed sophistry of 
Pascal was an admirable, but a danger- 
ous model, copied with but too much 
success by Voltaire, and easily copied by 
him with all the kindred artifices of 
Bayle, in a genius of the highest order, 
who aad @ most various erudition 
in order to throw out doubts, insinuations, 
mockeries, and jests, against religion ; 
and to make his approaches on every 
side, like a treacherous underminer, to- 
wards the yet unshattered bulwarks of 
our faith,” 


Barante has shewn that Pascal was 
influenced by the temper of the times. 


SECTION VII. STY 


Bonhours once requested Boileau to 
point out a model of style; the poet 
told him there was only one. ‘“ Read 
the Provincial Letters, and they will 
supply you with all you require.” 
Boileau’s admiration for Pascal some- 
times displayed itself in a very amusing 
manner. The anecdote related by 


* Sermon against Foolish Talking and Jesting. 
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The mental constitution is impercep- 
tibly modified by the atmosphere it 
breathes. At a later period, he thinks 
that the Letters could not have 
been impressed with the strength and 
independence of his character, without 
shewing equally the wit and the satire. 

But Pascal’s cause may be pleaded 
out of the works of Barrow. That ad- 
mirable writer, having referred to the 
mocking ridicule with which the pro- 
phet exposed the superstition of the 
worshippers of Baal, adds that one in- 
stance like this suffices to shew, “ that 
reasoning pleasantly abusive in some 
cases, may be useful. The Holy 
Scriptures doth not indeed use it fre- 
quently (it not suiting the divine sim- 
plicity and stately gravity thereof so to 
do); yet its condescension thereto at 
any time sufficiently doth authorise a 
cautious use thereof. When sarcastical 
twitches are needful to pierce the thick 
skins of men, to correct their lethargic 
stupidity, to rouse them out of their 
drowsy negligence ; then may they well 
be applied; when plain declarations 
will not enlighten people, to discern 
the truth and weight of things, and 
blunt arguments will not penetrate to 
convince or persuade them to their 
duty; then doth reason freely resign 
its place to wit, allowing it to un- 
dertake its work of instruction.” * 
It is in this manner that he impresses 
Wit to serve under the banner of 
Virtue, and asserts the lawfulness of 
protecting Religion with the very same 
weapons which are employed to assail 
it. Barrow, in the discourse alluded 
to, was addressing himself avowedly 
to the scoffing and facetious spirit of 
the age; when every enemy of Truth 
had his little quiver of epigrams at his 
back, and Wit had declared war against 
Reason, Good Sense, and Piety. It 
was the festival of Comedy, and Wis- 
dom herself could not gain admission 
without a mask. 


LE OF THE LETTERS. 


Madame De Sévigné is generally 
known. Boileau was conversing with 
the famous preacher, Bourdaloue, and 
took occasion to remark that the mo- 
derns had produced only one book to 
be compared with the works of anti- 
quity. Bourdaloue desired him to 
name it. ‘“ You have read it often,” 
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replied the satirist: “do not ask me 
to name it.” Bourdaloue grew more 
urgent in his entreaties. ‘ Well, then, 
Father, since you are determined to 
know the title of the book, it is Pascal.” 
The preacher was indignant, for he was 
a Jesuit, as, indeed, was Bonhours. 
To the latter author, especially, the 
praise of the writers of Port Royal was 
peculiarly displeasing ; for he had ven- 
tured to censure their protracted sen- 
tences and their daring combination of 
thoughts. When Bossuet recognised 
in the letters of Pascal the salient 
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vivacity of Molitre, he shewed both 
his sagacity and his appreciation of 
genius. We have never met with any 
controversial work combining qualities 
So opposite to each other. His dia- 
logue has the smartness and petulance 
of comedy, and the dramatic action is 
steadfastly preserved. Perhaps of mo- 
dern satirists, Sydney Smith has caught 
the larger portion of his mirthful hu- 
mour. The story of the wounded 
traveller, in the second letter, is very 
much in the style of the facetious pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s. 


SECTION VIII, PASCAL’S RELIGIOUS WORKS , IIIs THOUGHTS. 


Itis known to every reader of French 
literature, that a work on the Christ- 
ian religion occupied the maturer mind 
of Pascal,—a work, for the completion 
of which he affirmed that ten years of 
health would be required. After his 
death his friends, who were acquainted 
with the design, anxiously searched for 
any fragments that might exist of his 
noble argument. They found «a col- 
lection of detached thoughts, written 
upon separate pieces of paper, and tied 
up in bundles. Their arrangement and 
publication were intrusted to Arnauld, 
Nicole, and others. The first edition 
appeared in 1669, and raised the author 
at once into the highest seat of modern 
Fame. A diligent gleaning from his 
MSS., now preserved in the Royal 
Library of. Paris, brought forth a few 
more sheaves from that harvest of 
thought which the sower was never to 
carry home into the garner, It is in 
these fragments that the genius of 
Pascal rears itself into all its dignity 
of stature; it is from them that his 
piercing intellect looks out with un- 
clouded lustre. ‘ They burn,” is the 
observation of Hallam, “ with an in- 
tense light; condensed by expression, 
sublime, energetic, rapid, they hurry 
away the reader till he is scarcely able 
or willing to distinguish the sophisms 
from the truths they contain.” Slight as 
they frequently are, the hand-writing 
of Pascal is every where visible. When 
Nicole compared the thoughts to blocks, 
well cut and fit to adorn some splendid 
building, he gave to the remains of his 
illustrious friend their proper title. 
Blocks, indeed, they are of exquisite 
clearness and beauty ; hewn out of the 
precious mines of Christian wisdom ; 
and if death had not struck down the 
hand of the architect, they -might have 


been built up into a temple, worthy of 
being consecrated to Him whom Pascal 
loved and adored. In all his works 
we find a fulness of thought often 
struggling in the bonds of language. 
Nicole said that his greatness resided 
in his mind, and that his memory was 
chiefly mighty in the preservation of 
things. He was an extensive reader; 
the Bible and Montaigne — strange 
alliance !— formed his principal study. 
Ilis affection for this agreeable, but 
abandoned essayist, might seem to cast 
a shade on his own fervid and glowing 
piety; but it has been suggested, with 
great propriety, that he would find 
much to harmonise with his sentiments, 
in that contempt of human opinion, 
and that perpetual humbling of human 
reason, which characterise the disqui- 
sitions of Montaigne. Pascal, more- 
over, was perfectly sensible of the moral 
unsoundness of his famous predecessor ; 
and while admiring his genius, he 
pierced through his polished armour of 
unbelief. ‘“ Montaigne,” he said, “ est 
absolument précieux de son coté a ceux 
qui ont quelque pente 4 V’impiété et 
aux vices.” And in another place he 
complains of the difficulty in finding 
what is valuable in his work; and 
adds, that all his faults, exclusive of 
moral sentiments, might have been cor- 
rected in a moment, by a hint, that he 
was too fond of telling stories and of 
talking about himself. Nicole seems 
to have entertained the same opinion 
of Montaigne. 

The result of Pascal’s narrow course 
of reading was naturally favourable to 
the developement of all his varied 
powers of argument and _ reflection 
Instead of drawing water from any 
neighbouring well, he dug for it into 
the recesses of his own mind, and the 
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springs gushed forth with equal abun- 
dance and impetuosity. They are 
clear, as they are deep. By constant 
meditation, and unwearied application 
of soul to one particular subject, he 
opened a channel for his thoughts into 
some of the hardest and most rocky 
places of metaphysical research. Drop 
by drop, if we may so speak, his wis- 
dom softened that flinty soil. The 
stream widened every day and every 
hour, for it was fed from a hundred 
sources. The compass of these frag- 
ments may be briefly indicated. He 
commences with a general view of 


PASCAL. 


“ L’homme n’est qu'un roseau le plus 
foible de la Nature ; mais c’est un roseau 
pensant. Il ne faut pas que 1l’Univers 
entier s’arme pour l’écraser, une vapeur, 
une goutte d’eau suffit pourletuer. Mais 
quand l’Univers l’écraseroit, l'homme 
seroit encore plus noble que ce qui le 
tue, parce qu'il sait qu'il meurt; et 
Vavantage que l’univers a sur lui, l’uni- 
vers n’en sait rien. Ainsi toute notre 
dignité consiste dans la pensée. C’est 
de-la qu'il faut nous relever, non de 
lespace et de la durée. ‘Travaillons donc 
a bien penser: voila le principe de la 
morale.” 

Mr. Craig’s version is not a very 
good one, but it will answer our pur- 
pose, and few of our readers will re- 
quire one at all. He has dropped the 
forcible image of Pascal, where he re- 
presents the Universe arming itself for 
the destruction of man. A collection of 
the eloquent thoughts on man, scat- 
tered so profusely over English litera- 
ture alone, would make a large and 
valuable book. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, we can trace the influence of 
Pascal in the productions of some of 
our ne writers. Bishop Hurd, 
in his Lectures on the Prophecies, 
refers frequently to him; and, in mo- 
dern times, we might almost catch an 
echo of his voice in the vigorous de- 


PASCALs 


“L’homme ni sait a quel rang se 
mettre. 11 est visiblement égaré, et sent 
en lui des restes d’un état heureux, dont 
il est déchu, et qu'il ne peut recouvrer. 
Il le cherche pattout avec inquiétude 
et sans succes dans des téncbres impéné. 
trables. 

* C’est la source 


des 


combats 


des 
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man, and proceeds to display his 
vanity and self-love; the uncertainty 
of his natural knowledge; his unhap- 
piness; the contrarieties that exist in 
every mind, in reference to truth and 
happiness; the necessity of studying 
religion, and the advantages of religious 
belief; the marks of true religion he 
dwells upon; the Jews; the Types; 
our Saviour ; his proofs ; God’s partial 
revelation of himself; knowing him 
only through Christ; miracles, and 
death. 

Let us begin with his noble lameut- 
ations for man :— 


CRAIG. 


Man is but a reed, and the weakest in 
nature ; but then he is a reed that thinks. 
It does not need the universe to crush 
him; a breath of air, a drop of water, 
will kill him. But even if the material 
universe should overwhelm him, man 
would be more noble than that which 
destroys him ; because he knows that he 
dies, while the universe knows nothing 
of the advantage which it has over him. 
Our true dignity, then, consists in 
thought, From de we must derive 
our elevation, not from space or duration. 
Let us endeavour to think well ; this is 
the principle of morals. 


clamation of Parr, where he exclaims 
that the “ ways of Providence are un- 
searchable ; and among all the anoma- 
lies which baffle conjecture and afflict 
sensibility in the moral world, the 
follies, the fickleness, and the passions 
of man, are the most inexplicable, and 
the most deplorable. He is a tyrant 
in defence of liberty, he is a plunderer 
for the support of law, he is an op- 
pressor for the honour of government, 
he is a savage in the very bosom of 
society, he becomes the unrelenting 
persecutor of his species for the im- 
aginary glory of God.”* But the fol- 
lowing is the most splendid of all 
Pascal's fragments on the weakness of 
our nature :— 


FROM TAYLOR’S EDITION. 


Man knows not in what order of beings 
to rank himself. He is evidently out of 
the right path, and perceives in himself 
the traces of a happy state from which 
he is fallen, and which he cannot res 
cover. He gropes in every direction, 
restless and unsuccessful, amidst im- 
penetrable darkness. 
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philosophes, dont les uns ont pris 4 tache 
d’élever l"homme en découvrant ses gran- 
deurs, et les autres de l’abaisser en re- 
présentant ses miséres. Ce qu'il ya de 
plus étrange, c’est que chaque parti se 
sert des raisons de l'autre pour établir 
son opinion ; car la misére de l'homme se 
conclut de sa grandeur, et sa grandeur se 
conclut de sa misére. Ainsi les uns ont 
d’autant mieux conclu la misére, qu’ils 
en ont pris pour preuve la grandeur; et 
les autres ont on conclu la grandeur avec 
d’autant plus de force, qu’ils l’ont tirée 
dela misére méme. Tout ce que les uns 
ont pu dire montrer la grandeur n‘a servi 
que d’un argument aux autres pour con- 
clure la misére, puisque c’est étre d’autant 
plus misérable qu’on est tombé de plus 
haut: et les autres au contraire. Ils se 
sont élevés les uns sur les autres par 
un cercle sans fin; étant certain qu’a 
mesure que les hommes ont plus de 
lumiére, ils découvrent de plus en plus 
en l’homme de la misére et de la grandeur. 
En un mot, l'homme connait qu'il est 
misérable : il est donc misérable, parce 
qu’il le connait ; mais il est bien grand, 
parce qu’il connait qu'il est misérable. 

“ Quelle chimére est-ce donc que 
Yhomme! Quelle nouveauté, quel chaos, 
quel sujet de contradiction! Juge de 
toutes choses, imbécile ver de terre, 
dépositaire du vrai, amas d'incertitude, 
gloire et rebut de l'univers ; s’il se vante, 
Je l'abaisse ; s'il s’abaisse, Je le vante ; 
et Je contredit toujours, jusqu’a ce qu’il 
comprenne qu'il est un monstre incom- 
préhensible.’ 


It was of this sublime passage, that 
Lord Brougham, we believe, observed 
that it contained all that ever has been, 
or ever can be, said for and against 
universal scepticism. Of its eloquence 
nothing need be spoken. It has in- 
spired the lips of Poetry; Pope’s 
splendid cladende is familiar to every 
person ; nor is the prose amplification 
of the accomplished Italian scholar, 
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This is the source of the disputes of 
philosophers, some of whom attempted 
to elevate man by exhibiting his gran- 
deur, others to abash him by depicting 
his miseries. And what is most striking 
to observe, each party has employed the 
arguments advanced by the other, to 
support their own opinions. For the 
misery of man has been inferred from his 
grandeur, and his grandeur has been in- 
ferred from his misery. Thus the fact 
of his misery has been rendered more 
apparent by the consideration of his 
original grandeur, and his original gran- 
deur has been evinced more strongly 
from the exhibition of his present wretch- 
edness, All that one party has been able 
to say in demonstration of his grandeur, 
has only served the other as a proof of 
his wretchedness ; since a being must be 
wretched in proportion to the elevation 
from which he falls: while the former 
again have deduced his original grandeur 
from his present state of degradation. 
Thus the two parties have argued in a 
perpetual circle ; for it is an indubitable 
fact that, in proportion as men’s minds 
become enlightened, they discover more 
both of the misery and the grandeur of 
their nature. In a word, man knows 
that he is miserable ; then he is miser. 
able, for he knows that he is so; but he 
is very great, because he knows that he 
is miserable. 

What a chimera, then, is man! what 
a novelty! what a chaos! what a com- 
pound of inconsistencies! A judge of 
all things, yet a feeble eartheworm; a 
depository of truth, yet a heap of un- 
certainty ; the glory and the outcast of 
the universe. If he magnifies himself, I 
abase him; if he abases himself, I mag- 
nify him ; and persist in contradicting 
him, till he admit that he is an incom. 
prebensible monster. 


Cesarotti, undeserving of notice. The 
contempt of man forms the key of 
Pascal's philosophy; all his illustra- 
tions radiate from the same centre. 
When Swift said, that “ the longer we 
live, the more we shall be convinced 
that it is reasonable to love God, and 
despise man, as far as we know either,” 
he only reproduced the great and per- 
vading doctrine of Pascal. 


SECTION IX. COMPARED WITH ROCHEFOUCAULD, SWIFT, LA BRUYARE, BACON, AND 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


Undoubtedly all his observations are 
tinctured with a bitterness, a sort of 
Socratic irony, very peculiar to his 
pen. He who, secluded from public 
observation — secreted, as it were, in 
some corner of life—subjects to all the 


fine analysis of a logical genius, the 
character of mankind, will hardly ever 
deliver a temperate opinion. Having 
selected some specimen for examina- 
tion, he concentrates upon it all the 
brilliant rays ofreason and imagination, 
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and takes a severe pleasure in detecting 
every hidden deformity, and in rubbing 
off that artificial bloom which fre- 
quently glistens upon the human insect. 
If we examine the works of Pascal, 
we find him acting somewhat in this 
manner. Rochefoucauld, ina different 
spirit, and with a different motive, 

ursued the same plan. His axioms 
in morals are not drawn from con- 
templating man in general, or even a 
nation, collectively; but from the court 


SWIFT. 
** Giving advice is many times only 
the privilege of saying a foolish thing 


oneself, under pretence of hindering 
another person from doing one,” 


It has been suggested that the natural 
misanthropy of Swift was likely to lead 
his thoughts into the same channel as 
Rochefoucauld, without any intentional 
plagiarism. Shaftesbury, a writer not 
presenting any family resemblance to 
the dean, seems often to utter the 
acutest remarks of the French moralist. 
Thus, when Rochefoucauld affirmed 
Gravity to be a mystery of the body, 
invented to conceal the defects of the 
mind, Shaftesbury very happily con- 
denses the sentiment into, “* Gravity is 
of the very essence of imposture.” But 
Swift’s hatred of mankind was of a 
description peculiar to himself. There 
was a savage malignity about it, that 
admitted only a few rays of friendship. 
* T have ever hated,” was his remark- 
able confession to Pope, “ all nations, 
professions, and communities, and all 
my love is towards individuals; but 
principally I hate and detest that animal 
called man, although I heartily love 
John, Peter, Thomas, and so forth.” 
We have given an example of Swift's 
superiority over Rochefoucauld, but 
that sagacious observer is often inimit- 
able in the subtlety of his remarks. 
How profound is this :—‘ Nous par- 
donnons souvent a ceux qui nous en- 
nuyent, mais nous ne pouvons pardon- 
ner & ceux que nous ennuyons,” 


Pascal and his Friends. 
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of the diving monarch. He catches one 
of the butterflies that floated in that 
sparkling atmosphere, and not only 
crushes its silken wings, but demon- 
strates to the beholder that it has ex- 
panded into beauty out of the coarse 
elements of a grub. The mind of Swift 
was related to Rochefoucauld, and he 
sometimes excelled him in the con- 
densed spirit of his aphorisms. Take 


the following, upon giving advice:— 


ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


“ Rien n’est moins sincére que la 
maniére de demander et de donner des 
conseils. Celui qui en demande paroit 
avoir une déférence respectueuse pour 
les sentimens de son ami, bien qu’il ne 
pense qu’a lui faire epere les siens, 
et a le rendre garand de sa conduite. 
Et celui qui conseille paye la confiance 
qu’on lui temoigne d’un zéle ardent et 

ésintéressé, quoi qu’il ne cherche le plus 
souvent dans les conseils qu’il donne, 
que son propre intérét ou sa gloire.” 


The portraits of La Bruytre may be 
hung in the same exhibition, Living 
in what Barante happily calls une vie 
intérieure—in the very roar and con- 
fusion of Babel, yet unaffected by its 
strife of tongues—he addressed himself 
without agitation or passion to moral 
analysis. He gazed upon the world 
and its pageants with the calm eye of a 
spectator. Life was to him a vast 
theatre, whose stage was always oc- 
cupied with sorrow or mirth, and whose 
scenery was perpetually offering some 
new object of curiosity and interest. 
He alone seems silent and unconcerned 
amid all the revolutions of fortune and 
all the splendour of ambition. Not 
easily galled by censure, not readily 
seduced by praise. A man of thought, 
without being a man of letters; the 
writer of a book, most unlike books.* 

Boileau wrote an inscription to place 
under his portrait, in which he sup- 
poses him to say, 


‘* Tout esprit orgueilleux qui s’uime 
Par mes lecons se voit quéri, 
Et dans mon livre si chéri 
Apprend a se hair soi-méme.” 


Sir Walter Raleigh said, in the noble 
preface to his History of the World, 
that men are become comedians in re- 
ligion ; and that, while they act in ges- 


* Barante: Mélanges, 
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ture and voice the divine virtues, in the 
conduct of life they renounce the parts 
which they make a pretence of playing : 
and La Bruyére, like Pascal, though 
from a different motive, was undoubt- 
edly sincere in his dark paintings. 

It cannot be concealed that religion 
wears a very different aspect in the 
page of Pascal and of Fénélon. Her 
garments are no longer scented from 
the Garden of Paradise; her features 
no longer shine with the bloom of im- 
mortal beauty. Voltaire said, in his 
scoffing way, that Pascal always speaks 
in the character of an invalid. There 
is truth in the remark. One black cloud 
of horror and night overspreads the face 
of the universe ; and if it were not for 
his sublime conception of the Presence 
of God, there would scarcely be a sin- 
gle gleam to light up the journey of 
human life. He would not suffer him- 
self to unbend, even for a moment, 
into the easy attitudes of the natural 
affections. He rebuked his sister for 
caressing her children. There is an 
injustice, he declared, in permitting 
any mutual attachment. Death, the 
speedy and inevitable, must soon over- 
whelm the fondest lovers, however de- 
voted or virtuous they may he. Why 
gather the golden bough, when the 
whirlwind is already preparing to rend 
it from the tree? Isaac Taylor con- 
trasts these sentiments with the natural 
and manlike warmth of St. Paul to- 
wards his personal friends. The whole 
Gospel of our Lord refutes the aus- 
terity of the creed. Our love to our 
neighbour is commanded in the same 
page with our love to God. The holy 
kiss of apostolic affection was to ac- 
company the reading of the apostolic 
exhortation. Pascal, indeed, never 
chilled his feelings into that coldness 
which. benumbed his manner ; he had 
the Samaritan’s heart, and the Sama- 
ritan’s wine and oil for every wounded 
traveller through the world, “ I have,” 
were his own words, “ a peculiar ten- 
derness for those to whom God has 
united me most intimately.” Nor, 
dark and melancholy as the colours 
are with which he paints the character 
of man, does he contemplate him other- 
wise than as a splendid ruin of divine 
workmanship. Man, he said, was so 
great, that his greatness appeared in 
the very Faiaken of his misery. His 
calamities declare his grandeur, and 
are the signs of his departed empire. 
The magnitude of the rent and of the 
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desolation attests the original majesty of 
the edifice. 

The melancholy of Pascal might be 
traced, partially at least, to physical 
causes. The sufferings of his frame 
gave an edge to his genius :— 


“There is,” we quote the vigorous 
language of Mr. Taylor, ‘‘ as we well 
kuow, a flush and force of full health, 
which is rarely, if ever, combined with 
any nice discrimination of character, or 
with a piercing discernment of the eva- 
nescent differences that distinguish man 
from man. The robust and the happy 
(the physically happy) are themselves 
in too much movement to allow of that 
tranquil subsidence of the thoughts, that 
refluence of the tide of life, which favours 
an exact acquaintance with what is latent 
in human nature, It is not the merry 
voyagers, who are gaily careering, by fa- 
vour of wind and tide, over the sea of 
life—it is not these that know much of 
the pebbly bottom, or of the deep grottoes 
and gloomy caverns beneath, But Pascal 
had much to do with the ebbings of ani- 
mal life; and thus he became familiar 
with those searching trains of thought 
that attend superior minds in seasons of 
extreme physical depression or ex- 
haustion. When the pulse is slow and 
feeble, the spirit seems to be able to take 
a nicer hold of minute objects, and exer- 
cise more delicate powers of perception.” 


This rhetoric is recommended, we 
think, by its truth. Among the pro- 
minent symptoms of an excited and 
feverish brain, is particularly men- 
tioned a preternatural acuteness of the 
sense of hearing: a distant footstep 
rings upon the ear—the half-uttered 
sigh is painfully audible. So, in some 
measure, it was with the afflicted mo- 
ralist, in his researches into the consti- 
tution of man. Every faculty was 
quickened by disease, and the mental 
eyesight acquired an intenser power. 
He was himself unconscious of any 
disposition to magnify the depravity of 
the mind. “ I blame equally,” he de- 
clared, “‘ those who make it their sole 
business to extol man, and those who 
take on them to blame him, and those 
also who attempt to amuse him. I can 
approve none but those who examine 
his nature with sorrow and compassion.” 
Pascal was no pallid victim of the pas- 
sions—such as our own days have 
witnessed — hissed into misanthropy by 
the indignation of insulted society. He 
arrayed himself in no scenical costume, 
and practised no startling attitudes of 
melodrama, 
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Nor should it for a moment be for- 
gotten that, from all the gloom and 
tempest with which Pascal blackens 
the horizon of this world, he points to 
a constant, a never-failing, an omni- 
potent refuge, in the mercy and the 
grace of God. By the pure lustre of 
this Light of Light, he disperses every 
lowering vapour, and pours a sunshine, 
sweeter than that of summer, upon the 
mournful scenery of life. Kindled by 
those ‘beams, every cloud turns out a 
“ silver lining” to the night. Death 
—the valley of shadows — is irradiated 
with a flood of glory ; and the world 
seems to have been darkened, only to 
present, in more resplendent majesty, 
the descending band of angels. If he 
overwhelms the strength of man with a 
torrent of weakness and temptation, it 
is but to display with more dazzling 
grandeur that Standard of Divine Pro- 
tection, which we learn from sacred 
lips is ever uplifted in behalf of the 
Christian soldier, when the “ enemy 
cometh in likea flood.” He overturns, 
it is true, the temple of human nature ; 
but not without declaring the might of 
Him who is able, not only to rebuild 
it in three days, but in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye. The rege- 
neration, the moral resurrection of 
man, is the absorbing theme of Pascal’s 
contemplation. To baptise the diseased 
and corrupted soul in the waters of 
truth—to heal the leprosy that defiles 
every member of the frame—to illu- 
minate with Gospel-glory the dark 
chambers of unbelief,—such are the 
objects of this admirable writer. We 
have already acknowledged and la- 
mented the errors of his creed, while 
we admired and applauded the virtues 
of his life. We will not insult his 
memory by fighting over his body. 
Far from us, and from our friends, be 
the cruel bigotry that would seek to 
deaden the flame of his reputation, 
because it may rival the purer lights 
of Protestantism. We have heard, 
indeed, in the eloquent indignation of 
Croly, of the abominations that dese- 
crate the temple of Roman Catholic 
superstition ; we have heard of altars 
that blaze only to bewilder their wor- 
shippers, with only light enough “ to 
startle and to consume,” to illuminate 
the idolatry of their walls, and to blind 
the eyes to the beauty of day. We 
have heard, do we say !—nay, we have 
seen these things; not without anguish 
and dismay. No hand would shudder 
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more than our own to offer to the 
reader the poison of Papistry, even 
though it were recommended by the 
golden chalice of Pascal. But we re- 
peat again, that in no Romish writer 
—not even in Fénélon—are the ob- 
jectionable features of their faith less 
prominent or less repulsive. Not that 
they are concealed by any veil to 
distract the attention of the beholder 
by the richness of its embroidery : 
Pascal was above deception. He de- 
clares his allegiance to Rome in. tones 
that cannot fail to be heard and to be 
understood. He was bound in the 
chain of Faith; and believing that 
chain to have come down from heaven, 
he did not venture to displace a link, 
or make a single effort to loosen its 
pressure. But, in spirit and in truth, 
he was a member of the universal 
church of Christ. A modern writer, 
not distinguished by any remarkable 
flexibility of toleration, has pronounced 
him to be “ substantially a Protestant.” 
He was the foe of corruption under its 
most imposing aspect of religious mag- 
nificence ; and the swollen pride of 
Jesuitism was trampled beneath his 
feet with ridicule all fotendoe. 

It has been observed by a very in- 
genious author, to whom we rarely turn 
for information without receiving it, 
that a similarity and even identity of 
sentiment may be discovered in one or 
two places between Pascal and Bacon. 
We are particularly referred to the 
Thoughts on Authority, and the first 
chapter of the ninth book De Aug- 
mentis, and to the sixty-first and eighty- 
ninth aphorisms of the Novum Organum. 
The traces of similarity, however, ter- 
minate very quickly. In the general 
tone of mental character they were as 
widely opposed as possible. The phi- 
losophy of Bacon often melted into the 
rich hues of poetry ; and his wisdom is 
frequently uttered with the voice of 
* Apollo's lute.” Ie loved to saunter 
along shady avenues, and to listen to 
sweet birds, and: to inhale the breath of 
summer blossoms. He always had a 
vase of flowers before him when he 
composed. Even now the perfume 
lives in his page. But Pascal yielded 
to none of these allurements. He re- 
pressed every wandering thought, and 
abstained from any indulgence in the 
luxuries of fancy. Compare his esti- 
mate of mortality with the gorgeous 
lamentations of Sir Thomas Browne. 
In both we see an urn-burial; but 
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with the first it is of clay; with the 
second, of gold. In that most eloquent 
of English writers, the obsequies of 
human greatness are performed with 
dignity and splendour; and the squalid 
misery of Lazarus is outdazzled by the 
sumptuous trappings of Dives. The 
drapery of death glows with the pearl 
of Ind. Man is with him “a noble 
animal, splendid in ashes, and pom- 
pous in the grave.” They certainly 
resemble each other in one element of 
thought—the noblest and loveliest of 
all—the fervid earnestness of their 
piety. Pascal never gazed with more 
reverent eyes upon the Sun of Truth, 


SECTION X. MISCELLANLOU 


Diderot expressed a wish that the 
student of abstract science might not 
lose his relish for the refined arts of 
life ; that Horace should be as familiar 
to him as Newton, and a disquisition 
upon poetry and a treatise upon curves 
be perused with equal pleasure. The 
world has seen very few of these twin- 
births. The literary Briareus may have 
a hundred hands; none of which shall 
be deficient in flexibility, but one alone 
will possess the cunning of art that 
constructs works of immortality. Leo- 
nardo da Vinci is perhaps the most 


“Je n’admire point un homme qui 
posséde une vertu dans toute sa perfec- 
tion, s'il ne posséde en méme-temps dans 
une pareil dégré la vertu opposée, tel 
qu’étoit Epaminondas, qui avoit l'extréme 
valeur jointe a extreme bénignité: car 
autrement ce n’est pas monter, c’est tom- 
ber. On ne montre pas sa grandeur pour 
étre en une extrémité, mais bien en 
touchant les deux a la fois, et remplis- 
sant tout l’entre deux. Mais peut-étre 
que ce n’est qu’un soudain mouvement 
de l'ame de l'un a l'autre des ces ex- 
tremes, et qu’elle n’est jamais en effet 
qu’en un point, comme le tison de feu 
quel on tourne. Mais un moins cela 
marque l'agilité de l’’me, si cela n’en 
marque |’étendue.”’ 


“ Condition de ’homme ? inconstance, 
ennui, inquiétude, Qui voudra connoitre 
i plein la vanité de homme, n’a qu’d 
considérer les causes et les effets de 
l’amour. La cause en est un Je ne sais 
quoi (Corneille); et les effets en sont 
effroyables—ce Je ne sais quoi, si peu de 
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than the contemplative physician of 
Warwick. The Tree of heavenly Know- 
ledge, in the belief of both, grows only 
in the Paradise of the Gospel. Asa 
teacher, Browne may be mentioned 
with Pascal. Every where he humbles 
the pride of man; every where he ele- 
vates the dignity of virtue. “ In thine 
own circumference, as in that of the 
earth, let the rational horizon be larger 
than the sensible, and the circle of rea- 
son than of sense; let the divine part 
be upward, and the region of beast 
below. Otherwise ’tis but to live in- 
vertedly, and with thy head unto the 
heels of thy antipodes.” * 


S THOUGHTS OF PASCAL. 


astonishing example of universal capa- 
city to be selected from the history of 
the mind. But among the rarest com- 
binations of talent, Sublimity and Wit 
ought to be placed. Coleridge thought 
that the wit of thoughts belongs emi- 
neutly to the Italians, that of words to 
the French, and that of images to the 
English. “The true comic is the 
blossom of the nettle.” The graver 
humour of Pascal has a colour pe- 
culiar to itself. Take the text of the 
following :— 


CRAIG. 


“IT cannot admire the man who pos- 
sesses one virtue in high perfection, if 
he does not at the same time possess the 
opposite virtue in an equal degree ; as in 
the case of Epaminondas, who united the 
extremes of valour and of meekness : 
without this, it is not an elevated, but a 
fallen character. Greatness does not 
consist in being at one extreme, but in 
reaching both extremes at once, and oc- 
cupying all the intermediate space. Per- 
haps this is in no case more than a sud- 
den movement of the soul, from one 
extreme to the other; and, like a burn- 
ing brand, whirled quickly round in a 
circle, it is never but in one point of its 
course atatime, Still this indicates the 
energy of the soul, if not its expansion.” 


** What is the condition of man? In- 
stability, dissatisfaction, distress. He 
who would thoroughly know the vanity 
of man has only to consider the causes 
and the effects of love. The cause isa 
Je ne sais quoi, an indefinable trifle; the 
effects are monstrous. Yet this inde- 


nt 
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Pascal and his Friends. 


chose, qu'on ne sauroit le recounoitre, 
remue toute la terre, les princes, les 
armées, le monde entier. Si le nez de 
Cléopatre eit été plus court, toute la 
face de le terre auroit changé.” 


SECTION XI. 


Arnauld has been viewed as the 
chief writer of the famous school of 
Port Royal. Descartes consulted him 
as “the man of the age;” D’Aguesseau 
appealed to his works as models of 
method ; Liebnitz said that he anni- 
hilated his opponent geometrically ; 
Racine hung upon his criticism ; Boi- 
leau venerated his judgment, and lifted 
him over the head of Bourdaloue ; 
Gouget thought his treatise upon the 
eloquence of the pulpit deserving of 
the highest applause ; and Warburton, 
in many respects a kindred spirit, cited 
him as the great ornament and light of 
the Gallic church. Arnauld, like Pas- 
cal, might have risen to eminence in 
the cultivation of the physical sciences, 
had he not resigned his heart to an 
overwhelming passion for controversy. 
He seems to have been cradled in a 
shield. Happening, when a child, to 


be in the library of the celebrated Car- 
dinal Perron, he asked for a pen. 


“ What do you want it for?” inquired 
the cardinal. “To write, like you, 
against the Huguenots,” was the reply. 
His manhood kept the promise of his 
youth: the press, to employ a remark 
of Warburton upon Hobbes, soon be- 
gan “ to sweat with controversy ;” and 
his arms were never tired of thundering 
upon the steel-cap of every churchman 
militant. The Bishop of Montpelier, 
indeed, affirms that he loved peace, 
although he lived perpetually in the 
midst of warfare. But the life of Ar- 
nauld contradicts the eulogist. The 


editor of the great quarto collection of 


his works, in fifty volumes, attributes 
more than three hundred and twenty 
treatises, of various sizes, to his prolific 
and eager pen. Le was always hover- 
ing about the camp of the enemy ; and 
even when he reposed, his spear seemed 
to be fixed at the door of his tent. His 
most popular production, Sur la Per- 
pétuite de la Foi, in which he endea- 
voured to refute the Protestant argu- 
ments of Claude and others, has been 
lauded by Maury for its style, its elo- 
quence, and its erudition. A Romish 
prelate, Cardinal Rospiglioni, says that 
he employed his golden pen in defence 
of the church. Racine compared his 
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scribable something sets the whole earth 
—princes, armies, multitudes—in motion. 
Tf the nose of Cleopatra had been a little 
shorter, it would have changed the history 
of the world.” 


ARNAULD, BOLLEAU, NICOLE, LOCKE. 


reply to Jurieu to the Philippics of 
Demosthenes. But Arnauld found a 
model in Cicero. Being asked to direct 
a student in his endeavours to form an 
elegant and pure style, he told him to 
read Cicero. When reminded that a 
French style was desired, he only ob- 
served, ‘“* In that case read Cicero.” 
Although now comparatively for- 
gotten, Arnauld conferred no small 
benefits upon knowledge. His gram- 
mar opened the philosophical mysteries 
of the subject; his Réglemens pour les 
Etudes afforded a model to Rollin; 
and his Art de Penser, written in con- 
junction with Nicole, under whose 
name it is found in many libraries, 
furnished no unimportant aid to the 
science of argument. Arnauld was, 
indeed, regarded by his contemporaties 
as the most accomplished dialectician 
of the age. Mr. Ifallam speaks very 
highly of his logic :—* Arnauld,” he 
says, “ was not an entire Cartesian ; 
he had himself been engaged in con- 
troversy with Descartes ; but his under- 
standing was clear and calm, and his 
love of truth sincere.” ence his re- 
cognition of the superiority of the new 
philosophy was unavoidable. Hallam 
has given a partial analysis of the 
treatise. He thinks that no follower 
of Descartes had afforded a more lucid 
distinction between imagination and 
intellection ; and he concludes by ob- 
serving that the entire work influenced 
the age in no inconsiderable degree. 
Ilis epitaph by Boileau claims for his 
memory the highest honours :— 
“« Epitaphe d’Arnauld. 
“ Au pied de cet autel de structure 
grossiére, 
Git sans pompe dans une vile biére, 
Le plus savant mortel qui jamais ait 
écrit ; 
Arnauld, qui sur la grace instrait per 
Jésus-Christ, 
Combattant pour l’Eglise, 4 dans l’église 
méme 
Souffert plus d’un outrage et plus d’un 
anathéme. 
Plein d'un feu qu’en son ceur souffia 
l'esprit divin, 
Il terrassa Pélage, il foudroya Calvin ; 
De tous ces faux docteurs confondit la 
morale ; 
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Mais pour fruit de son zéle, on I’i vu 
rebuté, 

En cent lieux opprimé par la noire 
cabale, 

Errant, pauvre, banui, proscrit, pers¢. 
cuté, 

Et méme par sa mort, leur fureur mal 
éteinte 

N’en eu jamais laissé les cendres en 
repos, 

Si Dieu lui-méme, de son ouaille sainte, 

A ces loups devorants n’avails caché 
lesos.” 


Boileau, in the last lines, alludes to 
the circumstance of Arnauld’s place of 
burial having been for a long time 
unknown. Ilis heart, however, was 
brought to Port Royal; and the reader 
may consult an amusing note in Bayle 
upon the dissensions that arose respect- 
ing his epitaph. Boileau had praised 
Arnauld before his ear was deaf to the 
voice of the charmer. The controver- 
sialist, in his old age, defended one of 
the poet’s satires ; an act of friendship 
which drew from Boileau the animated 
tribute contained in his tenth epistle, 
where he desires his Muse to inscribe 
the advocacy of Arnauld upon his tomb, 
and sends her to the Ilydaspes for the 
most precious gold to engrave it. His 
third epistle—1673—is addressed to 
Arnauld; and in it the poet amuses 
himself with the infliction of some 
blows upon the head of the learned 
and excellent Claude, one of the most 
strenuous opponents of the Roman Ca- 
tholic superstitions. Upon this admir- 
able writer we shall have a few observ- 
ations to offer. For the present, without 
venturing to enter into any examination 
of the religious opinions of Arnauld, 
we may observe, in passing to the con- 
sideration of his friend, Nicole, that 
Coleridge considered his arguments to 
be irresistible against the low sacra- 
mentary doctrine. 

The moral essays of Nicole contain 
much to interest a thoughtful reader : 
his remarks upon the means of pre- 
serving peace among men have re- 
ceived the highest praise, from writers 


NICOLE. 

“Notre vie ne suffit presque pour 
aucun exercise, pour aucun art, pour 
aucune profession. On ne vit pas assez 
long-temps pour devenir bon peintre, 
bon architecte, bon médecin, bon juris- 
consulte, bon capitaine, bon prince ; mais 
elle suffit pour étre son CurétiEx. 
C’est que nous ne sommes pas au monde 


Arnauld — Boileau — Nicole —Loche. 


essentially adverse to him. Voltaire 
said they would not die ; and Madame 
de Sévigné declared that she had never 
read any thing more useful. The trea- 
tise delighted her. ‘ If you have not 
read it,” she writes, “ pray, read it; 
and if you have read it, read it again.” 
Her son, on the other hand, did not 
participate in her admiration. He de- 
clared that he had never seen any thing 
composed upon the disposition of man 
more disagreeable ; and that the author 
appeared to talk from a determination 
to do so, without having any thing im- 
portant to communicate. Nicole de- 
serves neither all the praise nor all the 
censure. He has none of the vehemence 
of Arnauld, none of the sublimity of 
Pascal. A French critic traces the de- 
fects of his writings to the inaction of 
the heart. Pascal, with a mind equally 
logical, could work out his argument 
in fire; but Nicole is always cold and 
didactic. His fellow-labourer, Arnauld, 
kindled by the rapidity of his motion ; 
but Nicole never seems to glow into 
passion. He weaves his illustrations 
of morals as he would solve a problem 
in geometry. For this reason, while he 
is almost constantly clear and elegant, 
he is often tedious and diffuse. He 
was one of those architects who only 
build palaces of ice. But it is the pro- 
perty of this order of intellect, in which 
reason predominates over imagination, 
to convince the understanding, when it 
fails to touch the heart. It will not be 
thought one of the least marks of dis- 
tinction conferred upon Nicole, that 
Locke considered him worthy of a 
partial translation and abridgement. A 
little volume of discourses, adapted by 
him from the original, appeared in 
1828. It was printed from the auto- 
graph of Locke in the possession of 
Dr. Hancock. Locke has not, indeed, 
so much rendered, as transfused the 
meaning of his author. We may quote 
a passage upon the true condition of 
man; of which, however, the extract 
from Locke is not to be taken as a 
translation :— 


LOCKE. 

* If, then, man’s pride builds itself up 
upon the idea he has of his own strength, 
the readiest way to humble him is to give 
him a view of his own weakness. We 
must try to prick this bubble, to let the 
wind out that swells it. We must re- 
move the illusion, and pull off the dis- 
guise, that makes a man look big to 
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pour étre peintres, médecins, philosophes, 


mais que nous y sommes pour étre 
Chrétiens.” 


We have ventured to call Nicole the 
Melancthon of the Jansenists. Upon 
one occasion he was expressing to his 
fellow-soldier, Arnauld, a desire for 
rest. Rest!” exclaimed that unap- 
peasable champion; ‘ will you not 
have an entire eternity to rest in ?” 
Nicole was younger thaa Arnauld by 
about eleven years; and he appears 
not only to have bowed to the age, 
but to the genius of his friend. Of his 
life few circumstances have been re- 
lated ; but in one particular he resembled 
the timid and accomplished Matthias. 
In his latter years he had a great aver- 
sion to leave his home, from an appre- 
hension that, in passing along the streets, 
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himself, by setting before him his small- 
ness and infirmities ; not thereby to de- 
ject or dispirit him, but to dispose him 
to seek that support and establishment, 
that strength and greatness, in God alone, 
which is not to be found in the narrow 
compass of his own being, nor in all 
those things that are tacked to him.” 


some tile might tumble on his head. 
The Countess of Blessington, certainly 
the most agreeable “idler in Italy” that 
the travelling mania has produced for 
some time, has told a similar anecdote 
of the fearfulness of Matthias, with whom 
the crossing of a Neapolitan street was 
an exploit of courage. To Nicole all 
excursions by water were equally ob- 
jectionable. Upon one occasion he 
fixed his abode in the Faubourg St. 
Marcel, because, he said, in the event 
of the enemy entering Paris by the 
gate St. Martin, they would be obliged 
to traverse all the city before they 
reached him. 


SCENES IN THE DESERT. 
Part lV. 


THE RETREAT, NoT OF ‘* THE 


TEN THOUSAND ’’—A TUB THROWN TO A WHALE —THE 


CAMP OF HAGI SOLIMAN=—— PRAYER IN THE DESERT-——THE THAR, OR BLOOD REVENGE 
=A NIGHT AT DAR=——DESCRIPTION OF THE TOWN——THE ALARM==—VALOUR OF THE 
‘© NATIVES ’=—ARABIAN BOB ACRES——DEPUTATION TO IBRANIM'S GENERAL =——SACK 
AND BURNING OF A VILLAGE =—THE CAPTIVES——THE SOLDIER’s BIVOUAC— RETURN 
TO BIR— COLONEL CHESNEY — GOD SAVE THE QUEEN ! 


Ir is not easy to imagine the indigna- 
tion of our little troop at this crowning 
piece of cowardly treachery. It was 
well that my duty obliged me to at- 
tend to the wounded man, else, I verily 
believe that I should have jumped into 
the thicket, and engaged in a fruitless 
attempt to chastise our treacherous as- 
sailants, who had immediately melted, 
as it were, from off the earth, conceal- 
ing themselves in the cover afforded by 
the surrounding jungle. The motive 
which prompted the attack on Lynch’s 
servant was obvious, as all our valu- 
ables and money were packed on his 
horse; and there can be no doubt that 
the shot, which was fired previously, 
had been aimed at the same victim. 
Nothing could be more dangerous than 
our position at this time, for we re- 
mained quite exposed to the fire of the 
Arabs from the jungle, without any 
shelter on the other side of the cause- 
way, which arose perpendicular as a 
wall, precluding any thoughts of escape 


in that direction. Lynch’s presence of 
mind was now invaluable to us; and 
by his directions we adopted, what 
was probably the only chance of sav- 
ing our little band, for we closed round 
Kuddar, and his three mounted com- 
rades, with the determination to pistol 
the entire four on the discharge of 
another gun by their men. Our un- 
daunted bearing and nonehalance was 
of effective service to us, and the danger 
of their chiefs, combined with their 
own innate cowardice, saved us once 
more. Taking advantage of these 
moments of irresolution, we pushed on 
vigorously, for the purpose of occupying 
some less exposed position. This was 
no easy task, as the country presented 
but little variety of surface, and our 
motions were necessarily impeded by 
the care we were obliged to take of 
our wounded man. The terror of 
Kuddar was absolutely ludicrous ; and 
I very much question, whether we felt 
half the anxiety for our own safety, 
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that was then experienced by Kuddar 
on our behalf, when he found, from 
our looks and the direction of our 
pistol barrels, that his interests had 
become so frightfully identified with 
ours. His tongue became absolutely 
parched from terror, protruding from 
his mouth, as he with difficulty sat up- 
right on his horse, whilst, with an 
articulation rendered imperfect and 
choked by his fears, he called down 
on his head the curse of the Prophet 
if the whole affair was not the result of 
an accident. We told him that we 
implicitly believed him, and quietly 
assured him that we should shoot him 
on the next occurrence of a similar 
accident. 

We were not without apprehensions 
of encountering our old foes, the Anazi, 
in our front; so that the reader may 
imagine we were not left much time to 
enjoy the prospect of the scenery; and 
for my part, I felt very much, as I 
should imagine a poor wretch to feel 
whose unlucky stars had placed him 
between a smoky chimney and a scold- 
ing wife; though, perhaps, the latter 
would be an object of greater terror to 
a brave man than the assault of ten 
thousand Anazi. This, however, is a 
question which must be determined by 
such of my readers as have not been 
equally fortunate in their domestic 
arrangements as myself. Our appre- 
hensions of a foe in front were not 
diminished by seeing four men on the 
summit of a hill, that commanded a 
ravine by which we should pass, and 
who were evidently observing our 
motions. We immediately despatch- 
ed one of Kuddar’s friends to ascer- 
tain, whether these new apparitions 
came with “ intents wicked or charita- 
ble,” and during the conference that 
ensued, made all the haste we could to 
pass the ravine. I have only to remark 
here, that the sensations of the traveller 
who is passing a mountain -gorge 
under momentary apprehension of some 
of the rocks above being hurled on his 
head, are not of the most pleasing 
nature. However, in our case there 
was more fear than danger; for the 
apparitions turned out to be four harm- 
less foot messengers, who were equally 
terrified at our martial array. We 
afterwards discovered, that two of them 
were bearers of despatches from Colonel 
Taylor, then our resident minister at 
Bagdad, to our beloved chief, Colonel 
Chesney. That very night they stop- 
ped at the encampment of our old 
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friend Diaul, having first undergone 
the superfluous kindness of being 
wounded and stripped by that worthy 
soul, who was awaiting our approach, 
doubtless with the benevolent intention 
of protecting us against all rascals but 
himself. Luckily for us he had mis- 
taken our route, else we might have 
found it no easy matter to protect our- 
selves against an assault from our own 
hired guard upon the rear, at the 
moment of being attacked by the Anazi 
in front. 

Soon after our conference with the 
unfortunate wights who were doomed 
that same evening to enact the part of 
a tub thrown to a whale, and supply 
our place with the disappointed Anazi, 
we entered on a most welcome plain 
about sunset, though we still had two 
or three hours’ journey to arrive at our 
destination for the night. It was of the 
utmost importance to us that we should 
reach the jungle, which covered the 
plain before us for many miles, ere it 
could be taken possession of by our 
treacherous guides. We could not, 
however, desert our wounded man, 
whose sufferings were intense, and 
were, therefore, obliged to proceed al- 
most ata walking pace. This afforded 
the musketeers sufficient time to 
approach near us, which they did, 
presenting their guns, and roaring 
loudly at us; some of them actually 
dancing, and performing several antics, 
that would not have disgraced a merry- 
andrew at Bartholomew Fair. We im- 
mediately drew up, and sent Kuddar 
himself to them, with a notice that if 
they advanced another step we would 
fire on them. Kuddar returned, say- 
ing they had no wish to follow us, 
but that they desired to recover some 
sheep which had been stolen from their 
tribe, and were detained in the neigh- 
bourhood. We were soon in the midst 
of the jungle, and as darkness de- 
scended rapidly, we made but little 
progress through the thicket. Having 
placed Kuddar and his three friends 
in our front, we desired them to lead 
on, and thus secured ourselves from 
treachery, at the same time that we ob- 
liged them to force a passage for us 
where the thicket was closest. Strange, 
indeed, was our cortége as we advanced 
that night through the wilderness of 


jungle, whilst overhead, in the dark 


concave of the heavens, a stray star 
would now and then peep forth, and 
immediately disappear, as if unwilling 
to aid, even with its feeble ray, the 
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glorious uncertainty of our route. The 
excitement and novelty of our position 
began at last, however, to give way to 
sheer physical fatigue; and as I sat 
on my horse, who, to tell the truth, 
did his best to keep me awake, 
by stumbling every second step, I 
began at last to feel perfectly careless 
as to whether we fell victims to the 
Anazi or any other foe, provided I 
should be allowed to rest for half an 
hour before being led forth to execu- 
tion. At last, however, our eyes were 
gladdened with the gleam of a fire in 
the distance ; and if it had been “ the 
beginning of the end” of the world, I 
think it vould have been welcome to 
our party, merely as being some variety. 
The world was not, however, so near 
its end, and the fire proved merely one 
of the watch-fires of an encampment 
in our front, which soon became visible. 
Those who talk of the sweetness of 
Grisi or Rubini’s notes must be si- 
tuated as I was then, to understand 
how much more agreeable to me sound- 
ed the yelping of each cur that then 
spoke to me of safety, food, and repose, 
— three things which I hold to be more 
essential to the enjoyment of life than 
the finest opera without them. 

We soon threw forward an advanced 
guard, in the shape of one of our 
servants, who was immediately chal- 
lenged by an Arab sentry, posted 
near the encampment. The dialogue 
was speedily terminated, to the 
satisfaction of all parties, and we 
soon were wending our way through 
tents, escorted by a gaping crowd. We 
were conducted forthwith to the tent of 
a nephew of Hagi Soliman, Scheik of 
the Beni Saad tribe, to which it ap- 
peared that our destiny had conducted 
us. We had notarrived many minutes, 
ere Hagi Soliman himself waited on us. 
He appeared to be a man of about sixty 
years of age, but in whose spare and 
active form still lingered much of the 
vigour of earlier years. He has several 
hundred spearmen, and exercises con- 
siderable influence in the election of 
the governor of the neighbouring town 
of Dar. He entered immediately into 
conversation, told us that he had orders 
from Mehemet Ali to afford us every 
protection, and most affably begged 
us to partake of his hospitality. We 
presented him with a gold watch, and 
requested an escort from him to Dar. 
He immediately replied that his own 
nephew should accompany us with ten 
men, whose escort would be necessary 
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on the road, as there were several 
hostile tribes in the neighbourhood. 
We were delighted to find, in the 
course of conversation, that the chief 
enemies of our host were our own 
mysterious acquaintances, the Anazi, 
with whom, it seems, that Soliman and 
his tribe had some blood-feud, and 
were then engaged iu hostilities. Thus, 
we imagined that we could not have 
got into better quarters, on the prin- 
ciple of Catiline, that 


“Idem velle atque idem nolle, ea 
demum firma amicitia est.” 


The first care was to provide, as well 
as we could, for our wounded servant, 
and then, as soon as we could decently 
get rid of our visitors, to betake our- 
selves to the repose of which we stood 
so much in need. Early next morn- 
ing, the 23d of September, sleep was 
banished from our couches (if cloaks 
spread on the ground deserve such an 
epithet) by the noise and bustle of the 
encampment; and escaping from the 
crowd of idle visitors, I wandered about 
the neighbourhood, and was pleased 
to find on every side extensive cultiva- 
tion and plantations of corn and cotton. 
The tents scattered up and down, 
gleaming white in the morning sun, 
and the cheerful appearance of the cul- 
tivated fields, formed a most delightful 
contrast to our journey—dark, danger- 
ous, and fatiguing, of the preceding 
night. Having superintended _ the 
formation of a litter, into which our 
wounded man was put, we sent him 
forward, carried on men’s shoulders, to 
Dar, and prepared ourselves to follow 
shortly after. The town of Dar lay at 
the distance of six hours from Soliman’s 
camp; and about one o'clock in the 
day we commenced our journey, es- 
corted by the Scheik’s nephew and 
ten men. In about an hour we arrived 
at the banks of the Euphrates, and 
were obliged to halt whilst our escort 
commenced praying with the most 
earnest devotion. My readers, I trust, 
will not consider me either a Turk or a 
Deist, if I say, that although I believe 
myself a devout Christian, yet I have 
seldom felt, during the divine service 
in our own churches, the power of 
holiness and religion, in all its beautiful 
freshness and simple purity so forcibly, 
as when suddenly in the boundless 
desert, they ‘ whose hands are against 
every man’s” prostrate themselves be- 
fore the great Spirit who made all, and 
there, in the vast plain, that aptly typi- 
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fies his majesty and omnipresence, offer 
up their simple homage. What temple 
so sublime! what creed in outward 
show so primitively pure! Nay, the 
poetry, if not the holiness, of such a 
scene, appears to me aided by the 
reflection, that the hands now stretched 
imploringly on high have, perhaps, in 
fulfilment of the dire curse upon their 
race, been a few hours previously 
busied with deeds of violence or blood. 
Yet may not some compunctious feel- 
ings of remorse, at such an hour, visit the 
breast of the wandering robber, and 
quell his fiery nature, even as at times 
a refreshing cloud will steal across and 
quell the scorching rays of his own 
desert sun, that lights up that vast 
cathedral, whose limits are space, and 
whose walls are not * built with hands 
nor hewn of stone.” 

Here we were joined by the Scheik 
and his young son, accompanied by 
sixty horsemen. We were certainly a 
very gay and merry set, and our friends 
did their best to amuse us by various 
feats of horsemanship, such as 1 have 
described in a former chapter. No- 
thing can exceed their dexterity in the 
use of the lance; I have frequently 
seen a horseman lift the turban off a 
comrade’s head with the point of his 
spear, whilst both were galloping at 
full speed. However, notwithstanding 
all their acquired dexterity, and their 
frequent opportunities of displaying it 
in war, their combats amongst them- 
selves are not attended with as frequent 
loss of life as might be supposed. This 
must be attributed chiefly to the Thar, 
or terrible blood-revenge, which de- 
scends, like an inheritance, on the 
family and relations of him who has 
fallen, and imposes on them, not only 
the right, but the duty, of avenging his 
death. When we consider the manner 
of Arab warfare, and how very much it 
is made up, like the Homeric combats, 
of single fights; and when we reflect 
how each warrior’s actions are generally 
achieved in the sight of his companions, 
we may perceive how conspicuous is 
each action, and how impossible in 
general it must be for him, who has 
slain a foe, to escape the vigilant cogni- 
sance of his victim’s family. Hence 
arises, unavoidably, a great reluctance 
actually to shed blood ; and an Arab 
will often fly, not so much from cow- 
ardice, as from a calculation that the 
hooty he can gain would not form an 
adequate equivalent to the terrible con- 
sequences of the Thar, in ease of blood- 
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shed. In the absence of regular forms 
of government, no law, perhaps, could 
be framed, more likely to quell the evil 
passions of the desert’s roving children, 
than one which makes it thus the in- 
terest of each man to check the violence 
of his fellow-clansmen, as he may him- 
self be afterwards called on to make 
good part of the fine, to which his tribe 
or family become subject by the laws 
of the blood-revenge. Thus an Arab 
never kills an unresisting foe, unless 
he has the blood of some relation to 
avenge ; and in general, when engaged 
in predatory excursious, the weaker 
party flies from the stronger, nor at- 
tempts a resistance which might prove 
fruitless. The Anazi never attack the 
camp of their foes by night, lest, even 
though they might effectually surprise 
their antagonists, any violence might be 
offered to the women in the confusion, 
which would lead to some resistance, 
and thus, perhaps, to a general mas- 
sacre—a result studiously avoided in 
Arab warfare. He who has subjected 
himself and his relations to the penalty 
of the Thar, is frequently expelled by 
his own tribe, and driven into exile, 
ull the matter can be arranged, if pos- 
sible, by the intervention of mutual 
friends. In some tribes the price of 
blood is nearly 1000 piastres, in others 
not more than half that sum; amongst 
the Anazi it is fifty camels. As al- 
most every Arab is wasy, or guardian, 
to the family of some friend, and is in 
the same way himself the ward of some 
other, from whom he can claim protec- 
tion, and as this mutual bond of union 
descends even to the fourth generation 
of those who first established it, my read- 
ers may form a faint idea of the countless 
ramifications into which the ties of re- 
lationship and wasy spread, and the 
consequent desire, and indeed absolute 
necessity, of preventing the occurrence 
of those blood-feuds, which involve so 
many in their consequences. A simi- 
lar institution, at least in its effect, 
exists among that singular people the 
Circassians ; and, indeed, were it not 
for some such regulation which renders 
it the interest of the community to re- 
press individual acts of violence, the 
constant warfare which exists amongst 
the tribes of the desert would neces- 
sarily end soon in their utter extermina- 
tion, and nothing be at last left of these 
Oriental Kilkenny cats, except enough 
io furnish some sorry traveller's fails. 
During the exhibition of their eques- 
trian skill, which | have attempted to 
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describe, an alarm was suddenly given 
that the Anazi were in view, and in- 
stantly the entire cavalcade set off at a 
furious pace to meet them. TIT could 
not resist the temptation of joining in 
hopes of seeing a good Arab fight, and 
confess that I was not a little mortified 
at finding that it was a false report. 
However, I soon forgot my chagrin in 
contemplating the picturesque grouping 
of our company as we ascended in 
lengthened file the range of gypsum 
hills which intervene between the Eu- 
phrates and the town of Dar. The in- 
habitants came out in crowds to meet 
us, singing war-songs, clashing their 
arms, and, by raising as great a noise 
as possible, endeavouring to impress 
us with a proper notion of their martial 
temperament. Thus our entry into the 
town resembled the march of some 
triumphal conqueror; and, had we 
only entered by a breach in the walls, 
[ should have fancied myself a victor 
at the Olympic games. We found that 
a house had been allotted to us and 
our horses; and, having eagerly de- 
voured a hasty supper, flung ourselves 
on our carpets, delighted at the idea of 
sleeping in some place which boasted 
the security of walls and something 
like an administration of another law 
than the “ Lynch law,” which seems as 
prevalent in the desert as in Kentucky. 

Early next morning we were invaded 
by throngs of eager visitors, whose 
anxious curiosity to see an European 
overlooked the more polite course of 
allowing us to sleep off the fatigues of 
our journey. All strangers have but 
an indifferent reputation in this town, 
being generally considered as spies, 
until the contrary be proved. Living, 
as they do, a life of continued warfare 
with the many tribes that congregate 
either in search of pasture or of plunder 
in their neighbourhood, they are sus- 
picious of every one; and, being tyran- 
nised over by their own rulers, they in 
turn neglect few opportunities of en- 
acting, where they can, the insolence 
of petty office. The surest way of 
making a man a tyrant in heart is first 
to make him a slave; but, as far as my 
own experience went, I must say that 
I have not much reason for speaking 
with any very caustic severity of Dar or 
its people. They gave us lodging, and 
we paid them for it; they gave us food, 
and we paid them for it; we made 
bargains with them, and they cheated 
us; yet there was nothing remarkable 
in all this, any one may be served the 
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same way within a mile of Charing 
Cross. But to return to-our levee the 
morning after our arrival ; my readers 
will, I am sure, pity me when I tell 
them, that nearly fifty visitors thronged 
our divan, into which only two small 
apertures admitted light and air. All 
the houses there are furnished with 
similar apertures, which serve as loop- 
holes for musketry in case of an attack. 
However pleasant they may be in war, 
they certainly were not the most agree- 
able modes of ventilation in a room 
where between fifty and sixty persons 
sat for hours smoking and drinking 
coffee. Pleasant fellows they were too, 
and had there own slang and jokes; 
many of them, I suspect, the kidnapped 
children of some Arabic Joe Miller. 
Nothing could exceed the interest ex- 
cited amongst them, when they heard 
that we wished to establish a charcoal 
dépot for our steamers in their town, 
and that we were anxious to find some 
trustworthy agent to whom we might 
consign its superintendence. I regret 
much that I cannot discover amongst 
any of my notes or papers how the 
negotiation ended. 1 had nothing to 
do with the management of it, and felt 
more interest in observing the manners 
and customs of the place, than in build- 
ing up the most extensive charcoal 
dépots. 

I have stated that we felt overjoyed 
at sleeping within the secure walls of a 
house, sufficiently strong to keep off a 
thousand naked Arabs, but, alas ! there 
are foes equally, if not far more an- 
noying — certainly more nimble and 
numerous — who manage to enter the 
strongest fortress, and whose insidious 
attacks are chiefly made in the un- 
guarded moments of sleep. In vain is 
one slaughtered and flung into the 
agonies of sudden dissolution into the 
nearest basin, a warning to his pre- 
sumptuous and bloodthirsty comrades ; 
lo! another and another ascend the 
breach, ull fatigued with unavailing 
conquest, their hapless victim sinks 
into a hopeless lethargy, and allows the 
little creatures to have their will, whilst, 
on rising in the morning, his heart, if 
he be a benevolent man, must throb 
with pleasure on discovering by the 
countless scarlet splotches over his per- 
son how many hungry wretches he has 
fed, how many cold and naked he has 
warmed ! 

“ Oh, Stony Stratford, Stony Strat- 
ford !” said the weary traveller in the 
morning ; * well art thou called stony, 
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for never was J so bitten by fleas in 
the whole course of my life!” Iam 
afraid that I drew no such logical con- 
clusion about Dar, and rather think 
that my indignation found a vent in 
more commonplace expletives — of 
course, very unlike the word d——e ! 

Despite all these annoyances, I have 
rather a liking towards Dar; and the 
view from the walls of the town and 
the tops of the houses is really beauti- 
ful. The town is built on an elevated 
position, and overlooks a valley of ex- 
treme fertility that intervenes between 
it and the river. Through this valley 
flows a canal of great antiquity, and 
probably the work of some of the 
ancient Persian monarchs, if not of 
some Roman general or proconsul at a 
later period. However that be, it is of 
the greatest service at the present day 
to the inhabitants of the valley, as from 
it a number of small rills are conducted 
over the ueighbouring fields and gar- 
dens. Beyond this valley glides the 
glorious stream of the Euphrates, which 
is here positively majestic; whilst the 
opposite bank, by its complete desola- 
tion, affords a strong contrast to the 
fertile grounds near the town. The 
vast plain at the side opposite to Dar is 
inhabited only by scattered families of 
Arabs, and from its barrenness affords 
even them a precarious subsistence. 
Narrow streets, some indifferent shops, 
houses without windows, a sprinkling 
of minarets, and crowds of Arabs, 
Mussulmans, and a few Jews, must 
complete the only picture worth giving 
of Dar. 

Our stay being very limited, we began 
at once to make preparations for our 
departure. As it was useless attempt- 
ing to bring our wounded servant along 
with us, we made arrangements for 
leaving him under the care of a native 
doctor, Our next concern was to at- 
tempt providing ourselves with an escort, 
which should not merely protect us 
against chance robbers, but undertake 
not to pillage us themselves. Our 
thoughts turned at once to Scheik Soli- 
man, as the man of most influence and 
respectability. The gold watch which 
we presented to him the night we 
stopped in his encampment, still re- 
tained (without meaning a pun) its due 
weight. We heard that he was about 
to go to Aleppo, for the purpose of 
paying his Meraum tax to the pacha, 
and also for the purpose of bribing that 
three-tailed dignitary to overlook dif- 
ferent little enormities inadvertently 
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committed during the course of the 
year. Accordingly, we offered to give 
him four purses, or about twenty 
pounds, for permission to join himin 
his journey to Aleppo ; he engaging on 
his part to bring with him a hundred 
well-mounted horsemen, and we pro- 
mising, in case of any attack, to lend 
him all the aid in our power. We 
were well pleased with this arrange- 
ment, as it would enable us to repair 
to the camp of our recent hosts, the 
treacherous Kuddar and Scheik Saoub, 
from whom we were determined to 
demand satisfaction for our wounded 
man, as it was a matter of considerable 
importance to prove, at the commence- 
ment of our intercourse with the natives, 
that the English were not to be insulted 
or injured with impunity. Having, 
therefore, talked over all our arrange- 
ments, visited, and received visits, 
wandered over the town, and peeped 
into different bazars, we retired to rest, 
not displeased with the day we had 
passed. 

On the following morning, the 26th 
of September, Scheik Soliman came to 
us at an early hour, informing us that 
his men were in readiness, waiting for 
us outside the town. Our baggage was 
forthwith packed up, and we took our 
departure, presenting to our host, the 
master of the house where we had 
lodged, a double-barrelled gun. On 
entering the streets we were surprised 
to find them thronged with motley 
groups of every age and sex, who 
were patrolling the town, raising every 
minute fearful yells and screams, striking 
their bucklers, and singing with harsh 
and discordant voices. On inquiring 
the cause of this sudden and extraordi- 
nary tumult, we were told that news 
had just arrived of the Anazi having 
assembled in considerable force, and 
sacked some of the villages in the 
neighbourhood of the town. Nothing, 
therefore, could exceed the eager desire 
of the town’s people to march forth, 
seek out the spoiler, and give him 
battle. What bosom would not beat 
with martial ardour on beholding these 
gallant fellows burnishing their arms, 
sharpening their swords, tossing aloft 
their bucklers, shouting with eagerness 
for the onset ; and, in a word, inflamed 
with so much courage that it had to 
find a vent, preparatory to the expected 
engagement, in antics of the most in- 
credible nature? “ Happy land,” J 
mentally exclaimed, “ that can boast 
such gallant sons! Thy surest defence 
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is in their swords. Would to Heaven 
that thy daughters did not stain their 
under-lips blue, or mark their foreheads 
with fantastic figures, traced on their 
tawny skins by gunpowder, then 
mightest thou boast that all thy sons 
were brave, and all thy daughters fair!” 
My meditations were here broken by 
new shouts, which announced the ap- 
proach of some fugitives who had just 
made their escape from the enemy. 
The intelligence they brought was of 
importance. The attacking force con- 
sisted not of the loose cavalry of the 
Anazi, but of the troops of Ibrahim 
Pacha, who was exacting vengeance for 
tribute left unpaid, and a score of other 
wrongs that his soldiers were now 
burying i in the ruins of the habitations 
of the “guilty. Foremost amongst the 
delinquent towns stood Dar. For a 
long time, I fear, the tax-gatherer of 
the Sublime Porte had not dared to 
visit that refractory town, and few were 
the receipts that its governors could 
shew for the “ meraum.” 

Whew! where the deuce are all the 
brave fellows I saw a few moments 
before in the streets? Changed in a 
minute into the most skulking-looking 
dastards, creeping stealthily along, 
afraid even of their own shadows, or 
joining in actual cries and lamentations 
with their women. Such was the terror 
aud panic with which they were all 
inspired, that many were actually run- 
ning out of the town already, carrying 
off whatever they esteemed of most 
value — most, therefore, leaving their 
wives behind. Llowever, when we con- 
sider the cruelty of the Turkish soldiers, 
and the unsparing manner in which 
they deal forth all the horrors of war 
on those who presume to resist—literal- 
ly exterminating the inhabitants of 
whatever refractory town they may be 
let loose on, and enslaving any fugi- 
t.ves they may capture—we: can hardly 
wonder at the terrible effects produced 
on the devoted town's people by the 
intelligence that one of Ibrahim’s gene- 
rals was actually within a few hours’ 
march, and merely lingering on the 
road to burn a few of their villages, as 
a slight assaisonnement to the meal 
which he was about to make on their 
own town. It appeared that the troops 
of Ibrahim had, by a forced march 
across the desert from Aleppo, managed 
to fall completely by surprise on the 
villages that lay on their road to Dar. 
It was really painful to witness the 
terror of these unfortunate braggado- 
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cios; and, notwithstanding the un- 
avoidable contempt which we felt to- 
wards them, we were anxious to do 
them any service we could. They had 
surrounded our horses, and many had 
even thrown themselves flat in the dust, 
imploring us not to abandon them. 
Presently the governor, accompanied 
by the leading town’s people and the 
moolahs, approached and entreated us 
to intercede for them with Ibrahim’s 
general. As it certainly would not be 
very charitable to refuse so trifling a 
favour ; and, as it was not unlikely that 
our intercession, perhaps, might have 
some weight, we agreed to take upon 
ourselves the characters of plenipo- 
tentiaries, and endeavour to effect a 
compromise between the lion and his 
prey. Accordingly, after some brief 
consultation, it was resolved to visit the 
Egyptian encampment; and there mol- 
lify, as far as possible, the wrath of the 
general. As no time was to be lost, 
we were soon on the road, accompanied 
by the governor and chief men of the 
place. What a singular change in our 
relative positions! Not many hours 


previously we had been at the mercy 
of those who were now our suppliants ; 
and the few who had been expecting 


every minute to bequeath their bones 
to the desert and their property to its 
banditti, were now the arbiters of life 
and death toa whole people. But the 
East is the land of surprising revolu- 
tions; and it seems that even an ordi- 
nary traveller there must, more or less, 
represent in his own adventures, what 
has been the fashion or destiny of the 
country from time immemorial. 

Our road lay in a south-west direc- 
tion from Dar, and the troops were 
reported to be at about six hours’ dis- 
tance. We passed in our course the 
ruins of the ancient Ramah, which had 
been, I believe, the ultimate boundary 
of Solomon’s Syrian states. 

The governor bore a flag of truce in 
his hand; and, when we approached 
near the foremost picket, took care to 
stick as close as possible to his new 
allies. I must not forget to commemo- 
rate one of the most singular and apt 
illustrations of Arab character which I 
have ever witnessed. One of the cattle 
that had been captured by the soldiers 
and escaped, was seen wandering near 
us; and instantly the governor, leaping 
from his horse, hastened to make him- 
self master of the halter which dangled 
from the animal’s neck. So impos- 
sible was it for him to control his Arab 
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nature, When the opportunity occurred 
of stealing twopenny-worth of rope, 
though at that very time he was ac- 
tually a suppliant for his life. I really 
think I could with pleasure have seen 
him hung with his stolen halter. Tis 
example was promptly followed by his 
retinue; and not a halter, rope, or 
other portable commodity, was allowed 
to escape their searching eyes and 
nimble hands. They grew, however, 
somewhat more discreet in their be- 
haviour, when we came within hearing 
of the musketry that was discharged 
every now and then in the direction 
of the troops. Soon afterwards we were 
challenged by one of their sentinels. 
He and some of his comrades hard by 
saluted us with marks of profound re- 
spect, and one of them instantly offered 
to accompany us to the general, for 
whom we inquired in the first instance. 
We had leisure on our way to examine 
the position which had been taken up. 
Protected on one side by the Euphrates, 
and on two others by deep canals, the 
encampment might be considered per- 
fectly secure against sudden charges of 
cavalry, which was the chief, if not 
only danger to be apprehended. No- 
thing could exceed the strange novelty 
of every thing around us. There had 
evidently been some hard fighting, for 
here and there were several piles of 
muskets with the bayonets resting on 
one another, so as to form a support 
for a roof of cloaks or canvass, thus 
making compact, small tents, under 
the shade of each of which reposed 
a wounded comrade. In another di- 
rection swarthy Abyssinians were skin- 
ning and roasting whole carcasses of 
sheep, part of the captured spoil, and 
Stirring enormous fires, apparently re- 
gardless of the heat, though the ther- 
mometer was standing at 105°. Several 
Nubian slaves were loading camels in 
another quarter, and all the soldiers 
seemed more or less busy, either in 
sorting their booty, attending to their 
arms, or preparing their dinner. The 
whole scene was one of singular ani- 
mation and bustle. 

We soon arrived at the general’s tent, 
which was of a bell form, and composed 
of handsome green silk. [lis horse was 
standing outside,—a splendid animal, 
and magnificently caparisoned in the 
Egyptian fashion; ie. large saddle, 
immense stirrups, a silk head-stall and 
bridle, and a massive silver halter. A 
number of Egyptian Bedouins sur- 
rounded the entrance of the tent, clad 
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in long flowing robes, and wearing 
prodigious turbans. The general ad- 
vanced to meet us, and received us in 
the most courteous manner. He asked 
us many questions about our boats ; 
and seemed tolerably well-informed as 
to the force and objects of our expedi- 
tion. Te asked us, in particular, whe- 
ther we had been molested by any of 
the Arabs during our journey ; and on 
our replying that the Anazi had been a 
little troublesome, he immediately told 
us that one of their chiefs had caused 
him a good deal of trouble, but that he 
hoped ere long to have him in custody. 
From the description which he gave of 
this troublesome Arab, we fancied that 
we could recognise the features of our 
old acquaintance Diaul, who had led 
the attack which was made on me and 
Lynch when crossing the river, A high 
reward had been offered for his head. 
He told us that of late they had become 
quite insufferable. We were shewn an 
Anazi scheik who had been made pri- 
soner that morning, and who was sitting 
on the ground in the general’s tent. 
He kept his eyes fixed on the ground, 
and seemed absorbed in the contem- 
plation of his misfortunes ; yet slewed 
no sign of wanting firmness or nerve, 
though he knew his head would pro- 
bably be severed from his body in a 
few hours. One of the chief scheiks of 
the tribe had been sent off the same 
morning to Constantinople, to be exa- 
mined, tried, and probably condemned. 
Our interview with the general was too 
short to afford me an opportunity of 
ascertaining exactly what the charges 
of the Turkish government against the 
Anazi were. We now began to think 
of our office as peace-makers ; and on 
a sign being given, the deputation from 
Dar was introduced. The governor 
flung himself on the ground at the 
general's feet; and his example was 
followed by all hiscompanions. Whilst 
the governor was beslobbering the ge- 
neral with his tears, kissing his feet, 
and making all the gestures of an un- 
happy maniac, I could not help draw- 
ing Elliott’s attention to the ludicrous 
contrast afforded by an end of the stolen 
halter peeping at that critical moment 
from his pocket. ‘* You come now, do 
ye?” shouted the general, in a passion. 
“ Dogs! I spit upon you ;” and he 
actually did so. ‘* When I bring my 
soldiers, you come? ha! Thank the 
English that [leave a single stone of 
your houses together. If it were not 
for them, before to-morrow night your 
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town should be like to yonder village.” 
As he spoke he drew aside yet wider 
the silken curtain which half obscured 
the entrance of the tent, and pointed 
to where ascending smoke marked the 
remains of a once populous village. It 
appeared subsequently that the inha- 
bitants of this village, though taken 
completely by surprise, had not fought 
negligently or ill; and it was not till 
after four hours’ hard fighting that the 
general was able completely to master 
all opposition, and return to his tent 
with the comfortable feeling that he 
had consigned to complete destruction 
that which he had found prosperous 
and happy. We took advantage of the 
general's present mollified temper, and 
were impressing on him the advantage 
of not killing and massacring all the 
old men and women of Dar, when our 
conference was abruptly terminated by 
a messenger, who brought intelligence 
that the soldiers who were bringing in 
the booty were hard pressed by a body 
of cavalry, and that, being encumbered 
with large flocks of sheep, they were 
thrown somewhat into confusion. Or- 
ders were immediately issued through 
the camp for every horseman to mount 
and be off towards the scene of action. 
We likewise hurried out with the hope 
of seeing, if not of partaking in, the 
approaching “ scrimmage.” The camp 
presented a singular scene of bustle 
and confusion. Each man sallied forth 
according to the order in which he 
could get himself and his steed ready 
for action. Some left their dinners half 
finished ; others went off half accoutred ; 
and, in a word, all spoke the confasion 
ofan irregular system of warfare ; whilst 
the various bodies, as they issued from 
the camp, bore more resemblance to 
separate bands of banditti than disci- 
plined soldiers. The whole prospect, 
however, became presently obscured by 
the prodigious clouds of fine dust, 
raised at the moment by a light wind, 
covering and obscuring every object. 
This was not an unusual phenomenon 
in that country ; but at the moment of 
which I speak it was heightened by the 
large droves of sheep then advancing to 
the camp, and the bustle attending the 
departure of so many soldiers. When 
I approached my horse for the purpose 
of mounting, I could barely distinguish 
the outline of the man who held him. 
As soon as we were all mounted and 
ready for a start, the general approach- 
ed and told us that he was apprehensive 
lest, in the confusion and evulty oc- 
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casioned by the dust, some awkward 
mistake might be made, and that he 
could never forgive himself if any acci- 
dent were to befall such honoured guests 
as ourselves. In short, it was pretty 
clear that, for some reasons best known 
to himself, the general was determined 
we should not witness his actions ; and 
there was, accordingly, no course left 
for us but to submit with constrained 
courtesy to that which was irremediable. 
I confess this was a sore disappoint- 
ment to me; but it was in part alle- 
viated by my amusement at seeing 
another pressed into the service, which 
we who had volunteered were forbidden 
to join. This other was the Anazi pri- 
soner, whom I have mentioned as seated 
patiently awaiting his doom in the ge- 
neral’s tent. He was led forth, and 
obliged to mount a sorry hack, and 
join the retinue of the general, who 
at the moment was about to depart 
on an expedition against his tribe. 
Pleasant position that! However, his 
countenance or manner disclosed not 
his sentiments. He went through the 
prescribed routine with all the sang froid 
of an Indian philosopher undergoing 
the acutest tortures. As soon as the 
general and his suite had disappeared, 
1 and my comrades, being resolved to 
see something, turned our horses’ heads 
towards the village whose smoking 
ruins the general had pointed out. It 
lay about a mile and a half from his 
tent. As we approached, the wind, 
which blew from it, seemed actually 
laden with the fetor of half-burned 
carcasses. It was an odour perfectly 
unlike any I had ever before encoun- 
tered. There was no escaping from it. 
It clung to one’s nostrils, clothes, 
every thing. But we had short time 
for reflection, for we were soon on the 
spot. A broken part of the rampart 
served us as a gate, through which our 
horses clambered with some little diffi- 
culty, Good God! what a sight burst 
upon our eyes! Immediately before 
us were a party of Nubians rooting 
amongst the rubbish and yet burning 
walls, still fringed by the balf-expiring 
flames. They were delving for treasure 
concealed by the unfortunate inhabit- 
ants, nearly a dozen of whom lay dead 
at the entrance of the breach, which 
they had died in defending. The 
appearance of the bodies was hor- 
rible in the last degree. Most of them 
seemed literally to have been burnt to 
death. There having been no outlet 
for escape which was not taken pos- 
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session of by the invaders, the flames 
and heat of the adjoining houses, when 
fired, must have consigned them to 
the most painful and torturing end. 
Filled with disgust, I was urging my 
horse forward, when the noble animal, 
with the instinct of his race, refused to 
budge ; and on looking down I saw, 
stretched across the narrow path, the 
body of a young woman, clasping an 
infant to her breast. Her clothes were 
still burning; and as the offensive ex- 
halations rose from her body, I either 
heard, or fancied that I heard, the hiss- 
ing noise of the flames, as they licked up 
the juices that oozed through the pores 
in the body. Yet even there—there, 
of the midst of all that is horrible or 
devilish —the bland smile of infancy 
seemed yet to linger on the face of the 
infant, which in the struggles of death 
she had clasped to her bosom with all 
that frightful energy which a mother 
alone can feel. Yet one of the feet 
of the child had been burnt off. It 
must surely have been freed from all 
mortal suffering ere that terrible agony 
could have reached it, for its face was 
as the face of slumber. And the mo- 
ther—so lovely, so young! Two of 
the fingers of her left hand had been 
lopped off — probably for the sake 
of some rings which she had worn 
onthem. ‘This, then, is war! A litde 
farther on lay a different object. It 
was the body of an old man. He 
had, perhaps, grown aged in some 
cot hard by —had cultivated his little 
garden — earned a precarious liveli- 
hood by the sweat of his brow (for 
his garb shewed him not to be one 
of the wandering tribes) — and had, 
perhaps, old as he was, ties that made 
the light of heaven still dear to him. 
He fell wounded by a musket-ball in 
the right knee, which was completely 
shattered. In his agony, his head had 
been forced into a burning mass of 
rafters, which was even as I gazed not 
quite extinguished, and, unable to ex- 
tricate himself from his torturing po- 
sition, he had been left thus to await 
the lingering approach of death, which 
probably came not till the scalp and 
hair had been consumed almost to 
the blackness of a cinder. By his 
side sat not a statue, though motion- 
less as one. ‘Twas an old woman, 
poorly clad— perchance she who had 
shared the good and evil of life with 
the mangled corpse that lay now in- 
sensible to her grief beside her. Yet 
she neither spoke nor stirred. She shed 
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no tear, uttered no cry; for there are 
griefs too deep for tears. She sat with 
her elbows on her knees, and her hand 
supporting her head, that trembled with 
the palsy, whilst her eyes were steadily 
riveted on the disfigured remains before 
her. Our approach roused her not; 
yet hers was not the stupor of one 
whom Providence in his mercy has 
deprived of all consciousness capable 
of appreciating misfortune. There was 
resignation in her attitude—the re- 
signation of utter helplessness ; there 
was calmness—the mute calmness of 
despair. Was not this a “ Scene in 
the Desert ?” 

As we rode on, and slowly wound 
our way through the yet smouldering 
ruins, we could see the bodies of little 
children half burnt—strong men, lying 
in positions distorted by the agony of 
the death struggle ; whilst others seem- 
ed as though they had died without 
pain—some of them seated, others 
reclining, as if reposing after some 
fatiguing exertion. Their bodies exhi- 
hited no marks of wounds or of fire; 
and their death must have been caused 
by suffocation. Amongst other sights 
that met my eyes in this ghastly village 
of death was one that moved me 
strangely at the time, when I consider 
how much more really terrific objects 
lay around me. It was that of the 
body of a sheep that was half con- 
sumed by the fire, whilst, in the midst 
of the scene of slaughter and desolation, 
her little lamb was fondling with her 
breast, and skipping about in a play- 
ful unconsciousness that formed a bitter 
mockery and cutting satire on the deeds 
of blood wrought by the hand of man. 

If there be one thing more than an- 
other which can disgust a person with 
his race, it is to walk over a field of 
battle when the strife is done—when 
the shouts that warmed, and the dan- 
ger that fired the blood and steeled the 
nerves, are passed away — when nought 
of the action but its foul and loathsome 
effects are left to tell its hideous tale. 
How wonderfully well has the glorious 
Byron, in his immortal Siege of Corinth, 
expressed it :—- 


“There is something of pride in the 
perilous hour, 

Whate’er be the shape in which death 
may lower ; 

For Fame is there to say who bleeds, 

And Honour’s eye on daring deeds! 

But whenall is past, it is humbling to tread 

O'er eens field of the tombless 


? 
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And see worms of the earth, and fowls of 
the air, 

Beasts of the forest, all gathering there ; 

All regarding man as their prey, 

All rejoicing in his decay.” 


“ By the life of my head, God is 
great!” exclaimed a savage-looking 
Bedouin, as he passed by me in search 
of plunder, and beheld the little lamb 
I have described skipping playfully 
about. It was his creed —“ God is 
great!” “Twas the church service 
which he chants over the grave or the 
festive board. Low typical of the fatal 
predestinarian principles that sway the 
Mussulman, and keep him now, and 
have kept him for centuries, in a state 
of sluggish indifference as to the past, 
and apathy as to his future, prospects. 
Let him but exclaim “ Al-hummd-al- 
illah !” and he seems reconciled to the 
worst misfortune, and resigned to what- 
ever fate may have in store for him. 
“ Yes,” thought I, “a day of retri- 
bution and vengeance for this foul 
day’s work shall come, for Gop 1s 
GREAT.” 

The village had been defended by a 
rampart of clay on the side most remote 
from the river; and when the rampart 
had been forced, some of the inhabit- 
ants had evidently tried to escape by 
swimming the broad stream of the 
Euphrates, for the paths that led to the 
bank were strewn with the carcasses of 
those who had been shot down like 
dogs in attempting this their last chance. 
On a small mound between the camp 
and village the melancholy band of 
captives stood. Old and young, men 
and women, children and slaves, were 
there. Not a stitch of clothing worth 
robbing had been left them by the 
rapacious soldiery; and several had 
literally no protection from the blister- 
ing rays of the sun, now poured on 
them with unrelenting ardour. Almost 
all of them had torn their faces and 
lacerated their flesh, after the Oriental 
fashion of expressing violent grief. Such 
of the young men as it would not do 
to impress and make soldiers of were 
destined to be sold as slaves. 

We did not return to the camp till 
after sunset, about the same time that 
the general and his suite came back 
from their work of blood. We ex- 
pressed a hope that his operations had 
been successful. To which he replied, 
“ Yes; I have taken a few heads off.” 
We did not, however, cross-examine 
him, to ascertain to what his idea of 
“a few” extended, Whilst dinner was 
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preparing, we could hear every now 
and then the scattered shots which the 
soldiery, drunk with gore, continued 
to fire on the poor fugitives that re- 
inained, or on those who, having 
escaped, ventured to approach again 
near the hearths of their overturned 
household gods. As our party was too 
numerous to dine in the general’s tent, 
the repast was spread outside; but I 
confess that the sight I had witnessed 
before dinner had completely deprived 
me of appetite, and I could not but feel 
as though it were an impiety to touch 
the viands which had been procured 
by robbery and murder. The fowls, 
the mutton, the milk, &c. &c., which 
were now spread in wasteful profusion 
before us, had been but a few hours 
previously the property of those whose 
homes we had witnessed in ruins, and 
whose dead bodies were even then im- 
pregnating the atmosphere not far from 
us with the loathsome impurities of ra- 
pid decay. And yet the destruction 
which had thus fallen on the doomed 
village, and which would likewise but 
for our presence have been dealt out to 
the town of Dar, was almost as useless 
as it was wicked. The general, accom- 
panied as he was by 5000 troops, had 
only to demand the arrears of taxes 
due to his government, and te levy a 
fine of any amount for the delay in 
payment, and he would easily have 
obtained it. But by utterly destroying 
and burning the inhabitants and their 
property, his government must eventual- 
ly lose, for years must elapse ere those 
who have utterly lost all can be in a 
condition to be fleeced again, whilst 
the booty actually “ bagged ” bears no 
proportion to the property wantonly 
destroyed and wasted. Nor can it be 
said by any one who understands the 
disposition of the Syrian Arabs, that a 
terrible example being made of one re- 
fractory town induces others to be more 
eope in their payments. It may 
ave some effect for the moment; but 
the warning is, as it were, written on 
the sands of their deserts, and the first 
wind that arises effaces it for ever. 
The truth is, that consigning a town 
now and then to destruction is a hide- 
ous method of paying to the soldiers 
those arrears which the fiscal misma- 
nagement of a bad, weak, and savage 
government, forces their chiefs to con- 
tract. But 
“ Why will I thus entangle 

Myself with metaphysics ? None can hate 
So much as I do any kind of wrangle ;” 
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and I had better, therefore, resume my 
tale ; and must assure my readers that 
he or she would be very much mis- 
taken were they to imagine that our 
disgust at the ferocity of the general 
and his troops prevented us from at- 
tending to our own interests, for we 
took especial care to request of him 
the favour of an order to the various 
scheiks between Dar and Berizick, 
commanding them to furnish us with 
guides, and afford us every aid. He 
instantly consented, and offered to fur- 
nish us with an escort of his own 
soldiers; an offer which we declined. 
On which he sent for Hagi Soliman, 
and ordered him to have every atten- 
tion paid to us; and told him that he 
should answer with his head for the 
treatment we might experience. Thus 
we found ourselves placed in a position 
which suddenly enabled us to command 
those, from whom a short time pre- 
viously we were in danger of our lives. 
The conversation was prolonged after 
dinner by the introduction of pipes 
and coffee; and it was tolerably late 
when we rose to wish the general good 
night. 

We bad no intention of returning 
to Dar till the morning, and therefore 
spread our carpets outside on the sand, 
and had our horses, as usual, picketed 
around us. Assuredly ours was a wild 
bivouac. In every direction the watch- 
fires shot their vivid gleams athwart the 
dark figures that flitted ever and anon 
between the eye and them. Groups of 
Turkish and Egyptian soldiers, mingled 
with the Bedouins clad in the flowing 
garb and turbans of their tribe, formed 
rings around the various fires ; at most 
of which some one was busy in re- 
counting his various exploits during 
the day, whilst his flashing eyes and 
animated gestures rendered him the 
object of as much interest to us as to 
his auditors. Occasionally the sharp 
sound of a rifle was heard from the 
distant outposts, fired, perhaps, in the 
drunken wantonness of victory at some 
skulking fugitive ; whilst at times, high 
above the neighing of the war-steeds 
and the tumult of an extensive encamp- 
ment, rose the “ Ullah-ullah-hee !” or 
wail of the unfortunate captives, shrill 
and clear, like the “ keen” of an Irish 
funeral in the mountains, and anon 
dying on the night breeze, that floated 
the ill-omened sound off, far into the 
desert. 

One by one these sounds were stilled, 
and a solitary sentry alone paced by 
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each fire. The wail of the captives had 
subsided ; the steeds no longer neighed ; 
and all was at last buried in the pro- 
found of night's silent bosom. 

On the following morning we arose 
early, or rather our rest was disturbed 
by several parties who were bringing 
in prisoners. They were chiefly Anazi, 
and we regarded them with no slight 
interest, as we thought it not unlikely 
that they were some of the band who 
had been waiting to intercept our re- 
turn. Scheik Soliman and the Governor 
of Dar having agreed to pay their 
“ meraum,” and thereby made their 
peace with the general, were permitted 
to accompany us on our return to the 
town. Several unhappy wretches, who 
had been endeavouring to conceal them- 
selves from the ruthless pursuit of the 
Egyptian soldiers, supplicated for per- 
mission to join us, and easily obtained 
leave to fall in with our party. We 
had thus the satisfaction of rescuing 
many from the tortures and maltreat- 
ment to which they would have other- 
wise been subjected, as well as the 
pleasure of knowing that our chance 
arrival in the country had also been 
most probably instrumental in saving 
the entire town of Dar from the horrors 
of an assault. 1 must add that the in- 
habitants appeared not ungrateful, for 
they all turned out to meet us, and 
saluted us, alter their fashion, with dis- 
cordant songs of joy. The old and the 
young—the grandfather and the grand- 
child — all joined in the request that 
we would stay in their town; and, 
when they found that impossible, a 
regular tumult arose, all disputing who 
was to have the honour of supplying 
us with breakfast. The matter was at 
length compromised by our agreeing to 
take our meal in what I must call the 
town-hall, for want of a better epithet. 
It was a large empty building, to which 
any name might have applied, and 
which apparently might have served 
alike for a theatre or a barn. 

We left Dar and its grateful in- 
habitants immediately on finishing as 
hearty a meal as I ever partook of; 
and set forward, protected by the Tus- 
kary or firman of the Egyptian general, 
and escorted by the nephew of Soli- 
man, with fifteen of his men. 

We were now travelling in altered 
guise ; we had a respectable escort, and 
our passport rendered the heads of all 
whom we met answerable for our 
safety. And [I think that | ought here 
to draw my narrative to a close; for I 
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feel that I have not material sufficiently 
interesting for another Scene in the 
Desert, since it is a general rule, that 
the moment one begins to travel com- 
fortably to himself, he travels uncom- 
fortably for his readers ; and, as I have 
already described the life of those 
whose hasty slumbers are snatched from 
moments of peril, and enjoyed beneath 
a canvass tent on the sandy plain, I am 
conscious that our return from Dar to 
the encampment of Colonel Chesney 
would possess little interest for the 
general reader, as none of us had our 
throats cut or our pockets picked on 
the way ; whilst the strictness of truth, 
to which I always adhere, forbids me 
to invent that which may interest, 
without having really encountered that 
which was dangerous. 

I must not, however, omit to observe, 
that our servant, though so desperately 
wounded, recovered finally; and, for 
aught I know to the contrary, may at 
this moment be desperately wounding 
some one else; for I should have stated 
that he was an Arab, and therefore not 
likely to lead an inactive life when dis- 
charged from our service. On our route 
we visited the encampment of our old 
friend the scheik, whose musketeers had 
caused us such annoyance, and terrified 
him by demanding satisfaction for our 
wounded man, and displaying to him 
the firman of the Egyptian general, 
rendering his head the penalty of a 
refusal. Our residence in the country, 
however, had not made us acquire any 
of its revengeful passions, and we rested 
satisfied with the fright which we caused 
the old man ; though I have often since 
thought we would have acted with better 
policy in inflicting on him some severer 
mark of our resentment. 

We returned by the route of Aleppo, 
a city with which we were all much 
pleased, but one of which so many 
descriptions have already been given by 
the most Cockney as well as the most 
learned tourists, that I felt no inclina- 
tion at the time to swell my journal 
with any memoranda concerning it. 
From thence we proceeded to Menhiz, 
and arrived shortly afterwards at the 
encampment of Colonel Chesney, to 
whom we all felt on returning, as though 
we were children again seeking the 
paternal home. During three years he 
was my leader, and during those three 
he was rather a parent than a com- 
mander ; and, though no other recom- 
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ow awaited me, such is the feeling 
retain towards hin—a feeling shared, 
I believe, by all my brother-officers — 
that I would consider the many priva- 
tions and dangers encountered during 
that period as amply repaid by having 
won his friendship and esteem. Thrown 
together in countries where the charac- 
ter and energy of each individual must 
supply him, by commanding the re- 
spect of others, with the protection 
which all receive alike here from the 
law, I had ample opportunities of 
studying the noble disinterestedness of 
his mind, and witnessing his undaunted 
firmness and resolute courage. Whilst 
I write these lines, the Atlantic rolls 
between us, yet I avail myself of this 
opportunity publicly to declare what 
all who know him would attest, that 
wherever he goes, there likewise goes 
a good and gallant heart. Never shall 
I forget the kindness, the warmth with 
which he welcomed our little party 
back from our excursion, which had 
occupied us from the 3d of September 
to the 11th of October, during which 
time we had travelled nine hundred 
miles on horseback, a great portion 
of which route was before unvisited by 
Europeans, or at least undescribed till 
the appearance of these “ Scenes.” 

His anxiety about us had been much 
increased through a rumour that we 
had all been cut off by the Anazi; and 
our resurrection, if such I may call it, 
was naturally the source of much mer- 
riment and festivity ; and, if we have 
had dangers to recount, let us here con- 
clude by bringing you, gentle reader, 
to the social group in our encamp- 
ment at Bir. We have jogged along 
together through varied scenes, and I 
must not leave you in a moment of 
sadness. Far from it, for 1 myself re- 
turned from my wanderings glad at 
heart; and, as I spurred my steed in 
advance of my comrades, remember 
well the proud feeling with which I 
heard the strains of our national an- 
them floated towards me from the en- 
campment on the breeze. Light rest the 
turf upon the breast of the sailor king! 
For him those strains arose; yet as I 
said that you and I, gentle reader, 
should not part in sorrow, we will turn 
from the past, for there is sadness in it, 
and conclude by joining heartily in 
wishing 

Gop save Tue Queen! 
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Foats o’er the land a note of gladness, 
The winds the stirring tidings bear 

As on they sweep, in triumph telling 
“ To Britain’s throne is born an heir!” 


II. 


Welcome thy coming, regal lady ! 
We see in prospect on thy brow 

The gleaming of that golden circle, 
To which uncounted millions bow. 


Ill. 


Now lying helpless in thy cradle, 
To every infant ill a prey, 

Weak, darling, feeble, pretty nursling, 
Slumber thy harmless hours away. 


IV. 
What dreams of power, of might, and glory, 
As shades o’er thine unconscious brain, 


Might spread, if thou couldst know what splendour 
Waits on the Mistress of the Main! 


V. 
To islands bright in sunny oceans ; 
To empires girt by Indus old ; 


To lands scarce trod by footstep Christian, 
To late-won Asia’s central fold ; 


VI. 


Where, through Canadian forests frozen, 
St. Lawrence rolls his mighty tide ; 

Where, in the glow of burning tropic, 
The Cape’s great giant loves to ride ; 


VII. 
Where’er the blast sweeps o’er the billow, 
And waves the unconquer’d flag of red ; 
From climates ‘neath the Wain ascendant, 
To where the southern Cross is spread ; 


VIII. 


There, lady, is thy sole dominion, 
Where varying tribes of men await 
The hour — far be it in its coming ! — 
That makes thee mistress of their fate. 
VOL. XXII, NO. CXNXIT, 
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IX. 
The sun in constant course revolving, 
Sets never in the wide domain 
O’er which thy loved, and lovely mother, 
Stretches the sceptre of her reign. 


X. 
Sweet was the song, though small its moment, 
Sung to loved boy by gipsy crone, 


Which told that stream, and hill, and valley, 
Seen from his towers were all his own. 


XI. 
To thee imperial rule is destined — 
And thine shall be baronial sway : 
May they who hold thee in their guidance, 
Endow thee for another day ! 


XII. 


When earthly pomp has pass’d and vanish’d, 
And thou, thy worldly labours done, 

Shalt come with other worms to tremble 
Before the one Eternal throne, 


XIII. 

Bright be thy path in peace and glory, 
Worthy of her who rules the free, 
And fit to crave from Him a blessing, 
Who died as well for us as thee. 


XIV. 
Rough is our lay, though true and faithful. 
He who should hail thee with his song 


Sits silent mid his much-loved mountains: 
Mute is the Laureate’s tuneful tongue ! 
XV. 
The Persian prayer be thine, dear baby — 
As thou, a naked, new-born child, 


Wailed at the moment of thy birth-hour, 
While every eye around thee smiled. 


XVI. 
So through the course of life’s long current 
May it be thine thy way to keep, 
That at the moment of thy death-hour 
Calm may’st thou smile, while all around thee weep. 
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A WORD OR TWO ON CANDIDUS’S ARTICLE, “* WIGHTWICKISM,” 
BY WIGHTWICK HIMSELF. 


Tuat my scheme for instructing young ladies and gentlemen in the Romance of 
Architecture should have ism-atised my humble name, is an honour which I 
dreamt not of. I was first made acquainted with the fact by an indignant 
relative, who, having read the first few paragraphs of the article in question, 
took it into his head that I had been “ mightily abused ”’—that I had been 
denounced as an “ im-pertinent” fellow, where I might have expected my 
per-tinency to have been most eloquently maintained — that I had been calum- 
niated, as it were, by “ my own familiar friend,” and literally blown into atoms 
by the treacherous explosion of my own publisher’s Magazine! “ Why, in the 
name of wonder!” it was asked, “* should Fraser have undermined the success 
of his own undertaking? Or how can he have been so unfeeling as to expend 
so much, merely to mortify the innocent ambition of a ‘ poor-devil author ?’” 
Having heard thus much, I was, of course, rather anxious to see the article. 
“ Why,” said a sagacious critic, * the article is intended to be a most friendly 
one; but the writer has done as the first lord in waiting did in the song of “ The 
Great Mogul.” Intending to catch the fly which had lighted on the imperial 
plate, he struck wide of the insect and floored the emperor. In the same way, 
Candidus, purposing to smash two or three architects on the anvil of his irony, 
has so protracted the dénotiment of his plot, that nine out of ten readers peruse 
no more than amounts, apparently, to your condemnation.” Poor Sheridan had 
the repute, for a long time, of being hostile to harmony. This report was pro- 
pagated by one who had heard the wit declare, that “ the deafening clamour of a 
wagon-load of iron bars passing over the street pavement was music to him. 
“ Music !” exclaimed a friend. “ Yes,” said Sheridan, “ iron-ically speaking !” 
On perusing the article, I felt like the poor love-sick swain, in Emery’s song, 
when, in despair afier Nelly’s refusal, he attempted to hang himself by a halter of 
hay :— 
‘«* He hung himself up to a tree in the meadow, 
And felt all over he didn’t know how : 
His neck war a stretching, but’s feet couldn’t tread-o, 
When up came by chance Farmer Giles’s old cow ; 
She smelt at the hay, and caught hold of the band-fast, 
Pluck’d out a mouthful, which brought Dickey down ; 
He jump’d on his legs, and away then he ran fast ; 
And were never more heard on by folks in our town.” 


Assuredly, during the reading of the first pages, “ I felt all over I didn’t know 
how ;” and I was pretty nearly choked before the cow appeared. She came, 
however, at last; very pleasantly relieved me from my state of suspense ; and 
carried off every thing hostile to my future happiness on the points of her horns. 
“ Let not, therefore, my good friends be grieved ;” and, for my enemies—if I 
have any —I wish them nothing severer than the task of reading “ Wightwickism” 
through. 


Given at our Palace of Architecture, 
this 5th of November, 1840. 
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THE PAST YEAR, AND PRESENT PROSPECTS. 


Ir is the last month of the year, and 
each individual is, therefore, more or 
less seriously inclined, according to his 
temperament, to examine the posture 
of his affairs. Every one, we say, is 
at this season inclined to take a brief 
survey of the past, and indulge in con- 
jectures as to the future. We have, 
therefore, conjured’ up before us the 
vision of this mighty nation engaged in 
the same task, that furnishes food for 
thought to each of its component mem- 
bers in their individual capacities ; and 
have imagined that nation, on whose 
dominions the sun never sets, demand- 
ing of those to whom for a time chance 
has entrusted the management of its 
destinies, how they have discharged 
their duty during the year which is 
about to expire. This is a solemn 
question,—for it is one involving the 
interests of nearly two hundred millions 
of our fellow-creatures. Let us, there- 
fore, take a rapid and unprejudiced 
view of the leading events of the last 
twelve months. Let us seek in facts 
the answer to the nation’s question. 

Yet, ere we proceed to notice events 
of mere political routine, we feel bound 
to notice one which is calculated not 
merely to arrest the attention of the 
politician, but to awaken also, in a 
very peculiar manner, the more domes- 
tic sympathies of the nation. It is 
needless to say, that we allude to the 
birth of an heir-presumptive to the 
glories and cares of the British crown, 
The very peculiar feelings with which 
a numerous party regarded the chance 
of an uncle of the queen ascending the 
throne, lends this event more than 
ordinary importance, whilst the dangers 
to which our beloved queen was thus 
exposed in fulfilling the ardent hopes 
of her people, has at least served to 
mark how dearly a good monarch is 
prized. 

But to proceed with our answer to the 
question, which we suppose the nation 
to put, we are far from wishing to assert, 
that those whom fortune has placed at 
the head of affairs are always answer- 
able for the good or ill success which 
may attend their projects. On the 
contrary, we are of opinion that history 
contains no page replete with more in- 
structive or higher moral dignity than 
that whick narrates how a Roman 


senate went forth to congratulate the 
brave but defeated Varro, after the 
battle of Cannz, and returned him 
thanks in the name of the Republic, 
because, though unfortunate, he had 
done his duty. But if cursed with a 
ministry whose successes are a dis- 
grace to our arms, and the fruit of dis- 
honourable treachery, whilst their de- 
feats are the result of negligence — 
negligence without palliation or excuse 
—then, when the nation summons 
them before its tribunal, can we 
imagine the lion of England aught but 
indignant at the paltry fetters where- 
with his keepers have bound him ; 
whilst his only freedom is that of a 
lapdog, retained to divert an anti- 
quated dandy with his gambols ? 

Let us, however, proceed with our in- 
dictment, constituting ourselves coun- 
sel for the nation. That indictment 
consists merely in a recapitulation of 
the events of the year, and therefore our 
assumption of so high an office is not, 
in fact, so arrogant as it appears. 
What, then, have our ministers been 
doing? We shall first consider what 
they have been doing at home. We 
believe that every one will readily 
allow, that we give to ministers a cer- 
tain portion of the taxes, vulgarly 
known by the name of salaries ; which 
they pocket on the understanding, that 
in return they will undertake to watch 
over the preservation of peace, and 
choose those men who are most likely, 
in their capacity of magistrates, to 
adopt such regulations as may ensure 
to the rest of the nation the power of 
pursuing their commercial or other 
avocations undisturbed by fears of the 
brigand or offender against the public 
peace. Lord Normanby was the man 
whom we paid last year to secure to us 
the power of walking quietly to the 
"Change during the day, and of sleep- 
ing unmolested in our beds during the 
night; for, being a commercial people, 
and fond of our comfort, we are dis- 
posed to frequent the former place, and 
repose soundly in the latter. His 
lordship pocketed his salary, and re- 
ceives from various sources informa- 
tion that a paper replete with the most 
scurrilous and inflammatory matter 
had obtained an extraordinary and 
dangerous circulation in certain dis- 
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tricts inhabited by an ignorant popula- 
tion of miners ; copies of this paper are 
forwarded to him, and he is entreated 
to take some steps for its suppression. 
It becomes matter of notoriety that 
dangerous meetings are held, and yet 
no step is taken to mark either a wish 
on the part of government to restrain 
effectually the proceedings of these 
“ liberal’? miners, or examine into the 
reality of their grievances. At last, an 
adventurer, whom the Whigs had 
clothed with the magisterial dignity, 
despite of the strongest representations 
made by most respectable individuals 
as to his total unfitness for such office, 
puts himself at the head of a rebel 
force, and marches by night on New- 
port,—his intention being to attack 
and burn a town, situated not in a 
hostile country,—neither in Syria nor 
China, but in the centre of this very 
kingdom. A handful of brave men, 
and a chivalrous mayor (bless the 
mark!) suffice to drive back the rebel. 
Several lives are lost, and many are 
wounded. A jury of his countrymen, 
after a most patient investigation of all 
the circumstances, find him guilty ; 
and insulted justice is avenged by 
sending this magisterial Jack Cade 
of modern times to acquire a respect- 
able fortune in Botany Bay: where he 
is very probably at this moment, or 
ere long will be, enjoying himself over 
a glass of grog and a cigar. In the 
commencement of this business, we 
find the government guilty of negli- 
gence most shameless and barefaced ; 
and next, of the grossest pusillanimity, 
in not inflicting the highest penalty on 
the highest crime. Why should the 
murderer of one individual be hung, 
and the ringleader who seeks to burn 
and destroy a town be suffered to 
escape? We can pardon even the ab- 
surd sentiment that leads many a Miss 
to weep over the poetic crimes of a 
“ Corsair ;” but we scorn the coward 
government that dare not administer the 
tardy justice of law (whilst such law 
exists) on the rebel incendiary and 
cold-blooded murderer. 

Death, as a punishment, we con- 
demn, We are of opinion that it 
rarely accomplishes what should be the 


chief object of all punishment—that of 


But 


acting as a salutary warning. 
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whilst that punishment is inflicted on 
the man who in a momentary fit of ex- 
citement may take the life of a fellow- 
creature, and whilst blood for blood 
abides as the written code of the 
country, shame, we say, on the coward 
ministry that dared not inflict on the 
wretch who had kindled the fires of 
rapine, tumult, and murder on a more 
extensive scale, the doom which they 
yet think merited by the common 
highwayman! Every execution since 
the banishment of Frost is a murder. 

We have been induced to make 
these remarks, not from any undue im- 
portance that we attach to a miscreant 
who possessed neither the talent nor 
courage requisite to raise him to the 
guilty eminence of a Catiline; but be- 
cause we consider the pusillanimity 
with which the ministers hearkened to 
the rebel yelping of one portion of the 
press, and the strange delusion under 
which many of the highest and best in 
the land laboured as to the exercise of 
true clemency, to be facts too import- 
ant to be altogether omitted in a brief 
summary of the events of the year. 
Society, in our opinion, best respects 
itself by respecting its own laws: 
where those laws are faulty, let them 
be amended ; but let not the murderer 
of one be slain, and the murderer of 
many spared.* 

This year has also witnessed one of 
those insane attempts which teaches 
the nation that the life of the highest 
personage in the realm may be exposed 
to danger from the monomania ofa pot- 
boy. Yet may that august personage 
deem it no inconsiderable consolation 
for the temporary alarm then expe- 
rienced, to have had her escape hailed 
with an enthusiasm as warm as it was 
general, that spoke in such audible 
tone and fervent eloquence how firmly 
her throne was based—where every 
throne should be based —in the hearts 
of her people. It was a glorious op- 
portunity for announcing, that the na- 
tion never allowed its hatred of back- 
stairs intrigue to warp their affections 
from her, who claims them as her most 
grateful tax, or to mingle her name 
with the doings of the clique to which 
heruncle’s lamented death had consign- 
ed her youth and inexperience. Whilst 
recording with heartfelt pleasure this 


* We make no allusion to the quibbles argued on any reserved point of law, even 


which were decided against the prisoner. 


Neither the jury nor the country enter. 


tained any doubt as to his actual guilt, which suffices for our purpose, 
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ebullition of a nation’s love, let us not 
forget to applaud the wisdom which 
treated the wretched Oxford as a 
lunatic—a wisdom on which the best 
commentary was furnished by the ver- 
dict of the jury, who found that his 
pistols were unloaded, he being insane 
at the time !! 

We must not forget, however, that 
our chief business is to prove the inca-~ 
— of ministers, by a brief recapitu- 

ation of the year’s events. Foremost 
amongst the great battles fought in 
the senate stands forth on the canvass 
that which was waged between the 
Conservative party and the united 
troops of the Lichfield House alliance, 
on the subject of Lord Stanley’s bill for 
the amendment of the Irish system of 
registration. Seldom has a_ nation 
witnessed such a scene of flagitious 
meanness and political profligacy op- 
posed with such persevering and un- 
daunted resolution. Led on by the 
noble heir of the honours of the house 
of Stanley did the Conservative pha- 
lanx, night after night, not merely 
shew a determined front, but, despite 
the serpent wrigglings of the tail, in- 
flict on ministers unquestionable de- 
feats. It was on all hands admitted 
that the system of registration in Ire- 
land was fraught with the greatest evils, 
and gave rise to the grossest perjury. 
All parties were willing to allow that 
amendments and reform were neces- 
sary. The Whigs were beaten in ar- 
gument, beaten in numbers, beaten in 
public opinion ; yet to such a low state 
had their reign reduced the standard 
of honour amongst public men, that 
Englishmen beheld without surprise 
the scattered rout still clinging with 
shameless tenacity to place and pay. 
In our opinion, the question as to 
which party shall be in office when the 
Irish registration is reformed — for all 
admit it needs reform—is a question 
very immaterial, in comparison to the 
degrading effect which such repeated 
“* scenes” must produce on public 
morality in general, and the low es- 
timation in which other nations must 
consequently hold that which retains 
still the name, though it has long 
abandoned the high tone and feeling of 
an English government. Yet is the 
fight not yet concluded ; the forces of 
each party have paused to breathe, and 
we will not insult the nation by sup- 
posing they will allow next session to 
witness a renewal of such subserviency 
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to the will of the giant beggarman, ora 
continuance of such place-keeping 
public profligacy. 

We write with warmth on this sub- 
ject, because we cannot but suppose 
the honour of each individual member 
of a state more or less concerned in 
the nature of that which is adopted as 
the standard of public faith and 
honour. Yet we do not rank ourselves 
amongst those who think it right to 
condemn without reservation all who 
may chance to be arrayed against their 
party; though we avow ourselves as be- 
longing to no party save our country, 
to whose service alone we are willing 
to dedicate ourselves. Thus, in turn- 
ing over the history of Ireland for the 
past year, we frankly admit that there 
is much, very much, to approve of in 
the conduct of Lord Ebrington. We 
are half inclined to think that his me- 
rits shine out the more strongly from 
the contrast unavoidably forced upon 
us of his conduct with the vapid dandy- 
ism and dissolute sway of his prede- 
cessor. We believe Lord Ebrington 
to be a well-meaning man, and one 
who has the interests of Ireland sin- 
cerely at heart. It is hardly necessary 
to say, that we differ from him on 
many points; but there are likewise 
many on which we agree with him, 
more especially that there must be no 
more “cakes and ale” for such as 
raise the frantic cry of “ Repeal.” The 
revival of this howl has been the lead- 
ing political event of the year in Ire- 
land; and the manner in which it has 
been met by Lord Ebrington deserves 
the highest praise, as betokening an 
honesty and frankness in a Whig 
which becomes a rarer sight every day. 
There is also another point in his ex- 
cellency’s conduet to which we feel 
bound to refer with the greatest plea- 
sure,—we allude to his determination 
not to allow Teetotalism to be made 
the pretext for political meetings or 
processions. Possessed ofa numerous, 
and, when properly governed, a well- 
disposed population, there is no doubt 
that the energies of Ireland were pa- 
ralysed, and her sons brutalised, by 
the habits of drunkenness which were 
so universally diffused ; and that little 
could be hoped for her moral regenera- 
tion till the evil was eradicated utterly. 
A few months almost have displayed 
to the world the astounding spectacle 
of a nation flinging from it, at the bid- 
ding of an obscure individual, those 
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habits that had grown with their 
growth and strengthened with their 
years. We have no fear of the result. 
In many respects, we look on a nation 
as an individual; and we believe that, 
when the money spent in the whisky- 
shop shall have clothed the tattered 
children of the labourer, and raised 
the standard of his wants, we may ap- 
peal safely from Ireland drunk to Ire- 
Jand sober, with the same certainty of 
the cloud of error and superstition be- 
ing finally dispelled, as we would ap- 
peal from the wretched drunkard 
of yesterday to the same individual 
when returning reason painfully re- 
visits him in the morning. Reck- 
less, ill-clothed, and ill-fed, with an 
intellect clouded by habitual intoxica- 
tion, the Irish peasant was alternately 
the tool and victim of priest and agi- 
tator. Clothe him, feed him, restore 
him to reason, and we may surely 
hope that he will learn to respect him- 
self,and distinguish between those who 
are his real friends and those who filch 
from him his last potatoe, whilst they 
promise him in return the empty farce 
“ Repeal.” We cannot conceive a re- 
formation of the kind unattended by 
great moral and public benefit, whilst 
in setting his face against the “‘ pledge”’ 
being made a bond of political union 
or conspiracy, Lord Ebrington has de- 
prived the change of its chief, if not 
only, danger. His excellency may 
surely find in his own conscience suf- 
ficient consolation for the indignity 
offered him the other day at a priest- 
dinner given to Mr. D. Brown, M.P., 
when the chairman insultingly substi- 
tuted the health of Lord Normanby for 
his. We fancy even the noble marquess 
must blush through his rouge at such a 
sorry compliment being inflicted on 
him in such sorry company. 

The spread of teetotalism, and the 
renewed cry of ** Repeal,” have been 
the leading events in Ireland during 
the past year. They have been met, as 
we have said, with manly frankness by 
Lord Ebrington. We cannot take 
upon ourselves to say how far the noble 
lord must share the credit of his con- 
duct with the clique in Downing 
Street; but we believe he has placed 
his colleagues in a very embarrassing 
position. It is not to be supposed 
that he, whom a shabby and un- 
English line of conduct on the part of 
the Whigs has elevated into the anoma- 
lous position of master, to a certain de- 
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gree, of the destinies of this country, 
will submit to be thwarted by the dele- 
gate of a government which he has 
learned to despise; and if his hatred 
of the manly policy of the Conserva- 
tives does not induce him next session 
to forego his revenge, lest the places 
now filled by his dependants be held 
by those who have the courage to defy 
him, the position of the Whig ministry 
will be precarious to the last degree. 
We have, therefore, not been surprised 
to learn that the latter have been 
anxiously seeking support even in 
quarters where they have least deserved 
and should least expect to find it. We 
believe there is no doubt that overtures 
have been made to the leaders of the 
Conservative party, for the purpose of 
effecting a union between them and the 
present party in office. We see little 
reason why such a union might not be 
effected, as far as the question of prin- 
ciple is concerned,—for, since the pass- 
ing of the Emancipation, Reform, and 
Corporation acts, coupled with the 
universal admission that something 
must be done to change the system of 
registration both in England and Ire- 
land, there are really very few topics, 
and none of them of any great import- 
ance on the subject of home politics, 
concerning which the main body of the 
Conservatives differ from the more re- 
spectable portion of the Whigs. It is 
impossible, therefore, not to admit that 
the interests of the country would be 
best consulted by such a union as 
would effectually put down the revo- 
lutionary faction that, under the various 
names. of Radicals, Repealers, or 
Chartists, strikes at once at “ priest- 
craft and kingcraft,” to use the candid 
avowal made by Mr. Hewitt, at the 
recent anti-slavery meeting at Nor- 
wich. The spread of anti-monarchical 
principles in this country has been of 
late years, no doubt, extremely alarm- 
ing ; but the danger to be apprehended 
from them, both to church and state, 
has been mainly owing to the false po- 
sition held towards one another by the 
two leading parties of Conservatives 
,and Whigs. The former far outnum- 
bering the latter in the House of Lords 
is more than a match for the Whigs 
also in the Commons; and hence the 
latter have been obliged to associate 
themselves, though reluctantly, with 
the Radicals, or disguised Revolution- 
ists, whose principles they would ne- 
vertheless be ashamed to avow, though 
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they dare not despise their aid. Thus 
a small band of not more than fifty— 
some of them men of desperate for- 
tunes and abandoned principles—have, 
by the force of peculiar circumstances, 
been wedged into the arch of govern- 
ment, and become as it were its key- 
stone. Thus ciphers in themselves, 
they have derived a real importance 
from the position in which they have 
been placed; and the gentlemen of 
England, be they Whig or Tory, have 
in fact been trampled on for the last 
five years by a set of shirtless rene- 
gadoes, whose landed property, like 
that of Charles Surface, might be com- 
prised in the flower-pots outside the 
windows of their two-pair-of-stairs 
lodgings in the vicinity of Westminster. 
Nor is this all. It is a general truth 
(vide history, passim), that, no matter 
how liberal be the creed of those in 
oftice, there will always be a faction 
seeking to be in advance, and to broach 
opinions more Radical still. When 
the anti-emancipationists held the reins, 
the cry was then for emancipation, and 
emancipation only; next for reform ; 
next for vote by ballot, universal suff- 
rage, and the Lord knows what be- 
side. The very fact of a clique of re- 
pealers, ballot-mongers, &c., occupying 
at present a position that makes them 
virtually arbiters of the destinies of go- 
vernment, strengthens out of doors the 
hopes of those who openly espouse a 
creed more subversive and dangerous 
still—men who, like Jack Cade, 
would exclaim, “ ’Tis for liberty !” 


“ We will not leave one lord, one gen- 
tleman ; 

Spare none, but such as go in clouted 
shoon.” 


We therefore repeat, that if the welfare 
of the nation had alone to be con- 
sulted, there can be no doubt that a 
union ef the moderate and high-minded 
men of both parties would do in- 
valuable service, by utterly annihilating 
the shadowy strength which the sub- 
stance of a more real and stronger 
body has lent a contemptible faction. 
Yet, we candidly avow, that we hardly 
see how it is possible to effect such a 
union. Unnumbered difficulties pre- 
sent themselves, and, above all, the 
impossibility ofthe Conservative leaders 
associating themselves in cordial junc- 
tion with men whose political career has 
been marked by so many dishonourable 
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blots. For ourselves, we hardly see 
how Sir Robert Peel could accept 
office under any of the present Whig 
leaders; and there are many of them 
whom we could not wish, under any 
circumstances, to see in office at all, 
with the sanction of the Conservatives. 
In fact, we do not think it possible, 
however strongly we might desire it, 
that such union could be effected 
without at least apparent shabbiness on 
the part of the Conservatives. We 
might say more, much more, on this 
subject, but it would be premature ; 
for though the desire of the cabinet for 
such a union and renunciation of their 
present disgraceful connexion is be- 
yond doubt, yet, if the proposals for it 
have been made, the knowledge of 
their nature must as yet be confined 
to some dozen individuals; and if so, 
it is idle to discuss them. When 
the present ministry are once more 
summoned to the bar of the nation, in 
the senate of their country, we shall 
resume the topic. 

We are not about to pursue further 
the topics connected with the home 
politics of the last year, though it 
would be an easy task to hold up to 
public scorn the degrading position 
occupied throughout by a set of men 
who, sooner than abandon place, had 
linked themselves with a faction which 
they hated, and whose principles they 
dreaded. ‘The overwhelming import- 
ance, however, of our foreign relations 
during the last twelve months, and the 
uncertainty which clouds the horizon 
of the future, imperiously demand our 
attention; and though we have found 
somewhat at home to approve of in the 
conduct of Lord Ebrington, we fear 
that, with the exception of the gallantry 
of our army, which never can behave 
otherwise than with indomitable cou- 
rage, we shall find but little on which 
to congratulate ourselves abroad. The 
events of the last twelve months have 
been the most important for this 
country which the last quarter of a 
century has seen; and, if we mistake 
not, events yet more important are 
even now “casting their shadows be- 
fore.” There is no quarter of the 
globe in which there are not at this 
moment operations carried on that in- 
fluence more or less the destinies of 
this country. Foremost amongst the 
blots which our national character has 
received abroad, from the mean and 
tortuous policy of qur Whig rulers, 
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stands the foul convention of Bergara, 
and the sanction of the English name 
given to the darkest treachery which 
has ever deformed the dark story of 
Spain. We admit, that when war can 
be ended, and the savage atrocities of 
civil strife terminated, hardly any sacri- 
fice is too great to effect so desirable an 
end. But we deny that, however 
great be the object in view, or how- 
ever desirable it may be for a ministry 
to prop their declining credit,—how- 
ever anxious they may be to throw a 
gleam of success on their discreditable 
interference in the affairs of a country 
from whence England has little to 
hope, and nothing to fear,—we deny 
that they can justify the accomplish- 
ment of their ends by trafficking in 
baseness and treachery. English gold 
was paid, was admitted to have been 
paid, to Maroto, as the price of the 
blood of nine of Carlos’s ablest generals, 
and subsequently for his betrayal of his 
master’s cause. It matters not whether 
that cause was a righteous or an unholy 
one, and still less whether England 
could have reaped from such purchased 
treason any solid advantage ; we main- 
tain that such system of warfare is not 
merely below the dignity of our country, 
but cannot be adopted without entail- 
ing a curse, permanent and terrible, in 
the moral degradation and profligate 
principles which it thus announces to 
the world as the creed of a British 
ministry. The naval uniform has been 
soiled,— for one of its officers was 
made the go-between in this convention 
of treason; and we may add, that this 
took place when our fight was not one 
pro aris et focis, but the result of a 
forced interpretation put by a blunder- 
ing ministry on the quadruple alliance. 
We were not bound to interference 
more than the French; and all our en- 
gagements would have been equally 
fultilled by ourremaining either passive, 
or at least acting the part of honourable 
allies in the field of honourable war ; it 
remained for an English minister to 
discover a necessity and sound policy 
in branding an English officer as the 
pimp of traitors. The money has 
been paid, and the blood has been 
sold; but where is the harvest that 
England or Spain was to reap? It has 
no existence save in cold-blooded exe- 
cutions, and the usurpation of all legal 
authority by self-constituted juntas, 
themselves the tools of a self-elected 
dictator. The curse which has long 
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hung over Spain is at this moment 
more powerful than ever. English 
honour has been prostituted, not to 
effect the regeneration of an ally, but 
to accomplish her abasement. Yet, 
lest future ages might suppose that a 
feeling of repentance had disturbed 
thé self-complacency of our self-confi- 
dent ministers, the grand cross of Bath 
has been bestowed on Espartero; and 
the hand of the queen’s uncle has been 
the hand to trace the damning lines, 
expressive of pleasure that the star of 
English knighthood should glitter on 
the breast of the gambler —the boaster 
—the traitor to his country and 
queen! Well did the latter say, when 
about to quit the land whence his hired 
bloodhounds were hunting her,—“ [ 
have given you fortune and rank; I 
have done for you all I could; I have 
made you a duke,—TI could not make 
you a gentleman.” Philip of Macedon 
used to say,—*‘ I love the treason, but 
abhor the traitor.” To the more li- 
beral spirit of an English minister is 
due the honour of not merely loving 
the treason, but fulsomely caressing 
the traitor. 

Ilad we nothing else of damning no- 
toriety to record concerning the present 
government than their conduct through- 
out the negotiations, whereby the 
Spanish civil war was ended for a few 
days, merely to give birth to new com- 
motions and usurpations, which are not 
yet ended, surely this would be suffi- 
cient to make all who still retain some 
fond attachment to the heretofore un- 
tarnished honour of their fatherland 
turn with disgust from the review of 


‘their policy, in a country where we 


had no business to enter, and which 
we have quitted with disgrace. 

We shall say little as to the policy 
of our expedition to China, though 
forming certainly one of the most 
striking events of the year. It is one 
of those bold strokes to be judged of 
by the final issue,—because the govern- 
ment alone can be fully in possession 
of the circumstances which led them to 
infer its necessity, or conjecture its 
probable success. We do not wish to 
rip up an old question ; but we con- 
fess it appears to us that, originally, 
the incapacity of government agents, 
and mismanagement of negotiations, 
provoked whatever necessity for it has 
since arisen. If properly conducted, 
and if our brave troops are not stinted 
in the necessary munitions by false and 
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shabby economy, we anticipate for it 
decided success. But we doubt whe- 
ther the occupation of Chusan, or any 
other island on the Chinese coast, will 
be adequate remuneration for the cost 
and risk of the expedition: we trust 
that the result will be the throwing 
open the trade of that immense empire, 
and enabling British industry and 
commerce to find a new market in 
supplying the wants of 300,000,000, 
whom a barbaric code and ancient pre- 
judice have hitherto almost excluded 
from communion with their kind. The 
philosopher and political economist 
may indulge in speculations as to the 
probable effect such an event would 
exercise on the human race. We 
abandon for the present the field of 
speculation, however interesting; and, 
considering the quarrel a ‘‘ very pretty 
one as it stands,” leave it with con- 
fidence to be decided by the bayonets 
of our gallant troops. 

The affairs of India next demand 
our attention, and we have there to 
congratulate ourselves again on the 
gallantry with which our troops have 
acquired fresh laurels. But whilst we 
thus give our just encomiums to the 
hard-earned reputation of those who 
have fought so well their country’s 
fight, it only makes us turn with 
greater disgust to those who forget the 
careful watch which it behoves the 
men to whom the destinies of an em- 
pire are committed to have over those 
by whom those destinies are defended. 
Yet has this year beheld the melan- 
choly catastrophe of a town in part 
garrisoned by English troops retaken, 
and the expedition sent under Major 
Clibborne to relieve it cut in pieces, in 
a mountain pass, by the Beloochees, 
But, say the supporters of the govern- 
ment, in a country so extensive as 
India, such a casualty must occasion- 
ally happen ; and where war is con- 
ducted on a vast scale, we must expect 
to hear of some of our outposts being 
sacrificed. We willingly admit, that 
even the most consummate general is at 
times liable to losses; but we in vain 
seek in the present case for some facts 
exculpatory of the government. Llow 
stands the case? We had the folly to 
occupy a hostile country with an in- 
sufficient force. It would be beside 
the question to consider whether it was 
well-judged policy to occupy a single 
village on the northern side of the 
Indus; but when it was once deter- 
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mined to do so, we ask, whether any 


-thing could be more puerile than occu- 


pying a town like Khelat with a single 
company of soldiers? True, we sup- 
posed the inhabitants friendly, and 
likely to join in defence of their town 
against any hostile assault. Such a 
supposition argues complete ignorance 
of Asiatic history and Asiatic cha- 
racter. We should be happy to have 
pointed out to us any instance in which 
those whoin we have most befriended 
in the East have remained faithful to 
us longer than their own fancied in- 
terests suggested, or, we should rather 
say, their unconquerable love of in- 
trigue permitted. This, however, is 
rather beside the question, which 
amounts virtually to this,—that our 
government has thought fit to expose 
the British arms to disgrace from being 
inadequately supported, or has imagin- 
ed a country which they thought fit to 
occupy not to be worth defending. The 
consequences which have ensued are 
exactly such as might have been ex- 
pected by the greatest ignoramus in 
military matters, and which were ex- 
pected by those conversant with such 
subjects. The handful of men left to 
garrison Khelat, which we had con- 
quered with considerable expense and 
trouble, were overpowered ; and, to 
complete our disgrace, we send another 
handful of men, under the command 
of Major Clibborne, to relieve another 
fort, who are likewise cut to pieces, in a 
mountain defile occupied by the Be- 
loochees, through whose country they 
were marching. Those who have 
read —and we believe there are few 
who have not read—the account of the 
gallant defence made by our soldiers 
against a force superior in numbers, 
and supported by a stronger position, 
whilst they dwell with pain on their 
sufferings from thirst, and every priva- 
tion to which the human frame can be 
subject,—will not forget, in admiring 
the usual courage and hardihood of our 
troops, and their excellent commander, 
to condemn the infamous policy which 
with contemptible economy exposed 
the lives of British soldiers, and the 
reputation of British arms, to a de- 
struction so certain, and so wantonly 
incurred. We say, without hesitation, 
that the expedition across the Indus, 
which planted a victorious standard on 
the ramparts of Ghuznee, was one 
alike glorious for our nation and fertile 
in advantageous results; for we have 
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no fear of spreading our conquests in 
the East. Under proper government, 
every province there by its revenues 
more than repays the trouble and ex- 
nse either of acquiring or retaining 
it; and it is computed that, from our 
possessions in the East already, we de- 
rive five millions annual profit, which 
finds its way to this country; whilst, 
even previous to our last conquests, the 
East India Company derived from 
their possessions an annual revenue of 
more than twenty-three millions. If, 
therefore, such provinces be worth ac- 
quiring, they are surely worth keeping ; 
and their country at least, feeling grate- 
ful to the brave men who, whether 
beaten or successful, have at all events 
done their duty, ought to call those to 
account who, despite the repeated 
warnings of competent military judges, 
persisted in exposing the lives and 
reputation of our soldiers and our arms 
to that which we can only designate 
as the certainty of defeat. There is 
not an army in the world which, in 
all climes, and in all positions, does its 
duty by its country as fearlessly and 
well as ours. It therefore becomes 
cruelly unfair to our soldiers not to 
afford them adequate support; whilst 
in our Eastern provinces, where we 
literally rule by the force of opinion 
and the terror of our name, the moral 
effect of a defeat like that sustained by 
Major Clibborne, and of the recapture 
of a town like Khelat, insignificant as 
such events might be deemed elsewhere, 
acquire a tremendous ee ina 
region where our unwieldy empire has 
as yet reared itself like a castle of cards, 
the fall of one of which might produce 
the destruction of the whole. As the 
matter.at present stands, great blame 
seems attributable in some quarters: 
but it is neither to Major Clibborne 
nor his gallant corps ; and we trust that 
the government, which can so liberally 
reward a Spanish traitor, will not hesi- 
tate to distribute some tardy recom- 
pense to the few survivors of the late 
desperate action at Poolagee. 
Amongst the events in Asia, which 
have most concerned us during the last 
twelve months, is another to which 
public attention appears not to have 
been drawn in a manner commensurate 
to its importance. We allude to the 
abandonment of the Russian expedi- 
tion under General Perovski against 
Chiva. We have always been of the 
opinion, that this expedition meant far 
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more than was generally supposed. 
We never imagined that a force of more 
than 25,000 men was designed to 
march from Astrachan to the banks of 
the Oxus for the mere purpose of re- 
leasing some twenty or thirty Russian 
captives ; or that several mi!!ions were 
to be expended in collecting, transport- 
ing, and equipping such an expedition, 
with the sole object of defending a 
trade that cannot possibly be worth 
ten thousand a-year. We opened our 
atlas, and on observing the “‘ where- 
abouts ” of Chiva, we immediately re- 
membered that the first preparations 
for the Chiva expedition had com- 
menced in 1838, about the same period 
that the Schah of Persia was engaged 
in the siege of Herat, and when he 
openly declared that he fully expected 
the assistance of a Russian force. Our 
readers will, doubtless, remember, that 
our government had in vain protested 
against the siege, and that the schah 
was encouraged to continue the siege 
by the presence of Count Simonitch, the 
Russian ambassador in his camp, who 
personally superintended the opera- 
tions, whilst Count Nesselrode was at 
the very time assuring Lord Palmer- 
ston that the schah was acting con- 
trary to the declared wishes of the 
emperor. We remembered all this, 
and, knowing likewise that Russian 
emissaries had been busy in other parts 
of the East, and that, owing to their 
intrigues, our political agent in Aff- 
ghanistan (Captain Burnes) had been 
forced to quit the court of Dost Ma- 
hommed, thus giving reason to our re- 
cent warlike operations, which ended 
in the dethronement of the latter—re- 
collecting all these facts, we say, it 
struck us as almost an axiomatic truth, 
that there must be some object in the 
Chiva expedition beyond merely .re- 
venging a few petty insults inflicted 
on Russian subjects by a petty Tartar 
prince. The position of Chiva at once 
afforded a clue to the mystery. No- 
thing could have been more admirably 
designed than such a post, whence to 
descend into Persia, and there form a 
junction with the Persian Schah and 
Dost Mahommed; whilst we think 
that none, save the most sceptical, can 
doubt of such having been the object 
of the Russian march on Chiva. It 
was the half-way house to our Indian 
territory, and there could be no diffi- 
culty in finding some pretext for march- 
ing so far; since it is always easy for 
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a powerful state to find, when it suits 
her policy, ample grounds of quarrel 
with a less powerful neighbour. In 
the case of Chiva it was easy, for the 
khan is, after all, merely the leader 
of a Tartar horde of freebooters; and 
in the natural course of events his 
band must make, every year, some 
foray into territory which it pleases 
the Emperor of Russia to mark on 
the map as his, though he can be 
hardly said to have a de facto possess- 
ion of the country around the north- 
east extremity of the Caspian Sea. Thus 
it would be equally easy for Russia to 
find a pretext to occupy any post along 
the whole line of her immense frontier, 
from the Caspian to the Grand North- 
ern Ocean, from the roving tribes of 
the Kirghees to those in the plains or 
on the hills of Chinese Tartary. The 
energy of our Indian government, how- 
ever, defeated the schemes of Russian 
ambition, by upsetting Dost Mahom- 
med and controlling the schah, in an 
incredibly shorter time than Count 
Nesselrode had probably calculated 
such extensive operations could be 
completed. To this was added a num- 
ber of casualties suffered by the Chiva 
expedition itself during its march, and 
the consequent impossibility of its ever 
arriving at its real destination, namely 
Affghanistan, sufficiently soon to ac- 
complish its real objects; which ob- 
jects we pronounce to have been the 
formation of a strong union of all the 
native powers at the north of our then 
possessions in India, which was to 
have been under the protection of 
Russia, supported by Russian troops, 
and made subservient to Russian pur- 
poses. 

We have, therefore, not been sur- 
prised to find that, when thus baffled 
for a time in the East, sie has turned 
her attention to the means of injuring 
us in the West, and has there com- 
menced a course of operations, and is 
following up a plan of tactics, the de- 
sign of which is expressed in the motto 
of all her diplomatists, Divide, et 
impera; or, in other words, seeking 
to embroil us with a state whose al- 
liance with us is the chief barrier to 
Russian intrigue. Ere we approach 
this part of the subject, we think it 
will not be uninteresting to consider 
the ability and address with which 
Muscovite diplomacy has arranged the 
dispute with Chiva, as soon as it be- 
came evident that no immediate ad- 
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vantage could accrue from a conti- 
nuance of the quarrel. It commences 
with a reference to the exposé of the 
emperor’s motives for the expedition, 
published on the 14th of Nov. 1839, 
which it states to have been undertaken 
* to constrain the Chivans by force of 
arms to comply with the just demands 
of the imperial government, to deliver 
up such Russian prisoners as were kept 
in slavery, to put an end to the depre- 
dations and other excesses committed 
on the confines of the empire,” &c. &c. 
As we have already said, similar grounds 
for war might be found always existing 
at the bidding of Russia, between her 
and any of the ten thousand Tartar 
tribes which skirt her frontier; at 
the same time the high-sounding words 
of “ just demands of the imperial go- 
vernment,” “ deliverance of prisoners,” 
and “ termination of depredations,” 
sound grand, and in a well-drawn bul- 
letin have an imposing effect. But we 
must quote another sentence. “ This 
measure of repression, even before its 
entire accomplishment, sufficed to con- 
vince the Chivans, that any longer ob- 
stinacy in shewing themselves hostile 
to Russia would necessarily draw down 
upon their country the most disastrous 
consequences.” The conviction that 
impressed itself on the minds of the 
Chivans, even before the entire accom- 
plishment of the expedition, appears to 
us a touch of most inimitable humour, 
the fact being that the said expedition 
had broken down on its march, whilst 
it would inevitably have arrived late on 
the ground where it was intended to 
have been employed. The precious 
document then goes on to tell how the 
chief of Chiva, seeing the interest of 
his khanat in its true light, hastened 
“to appeal to the magnanimity of his 
imperial majesty,” and offer restitution. 
Whereupon the Chivan and Mus- 
covite majesties make an exchange 
of prisoners, and the matter rests there 
for the present ; though the bombastic 
style of the document tells us that his 
imperial majesty had deigned to order 
the Chivan ambassador to be well 
treated and to order the release of all 
Chivan prisoners in his dominion, the 
latter act of condescension being all 
the time one of the stipulated articles 
of the armistice. To the concluding 
sentence, however, we invite particular 
attention. ‘‘ Such measures as may be 
necessary to place the future commerce 
between the two countries on secure 
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bases will become the subject of future 
negotiations between the imperial go- 
vernment and the chief of Chiva.” 
Over those “ future negotiations” we 
shall keep a careful watch ; for our in- 
terpretation is simply this: “-We (the 
emperor) are at present too busy in the 
West to resume just now our unsuc- 
cessful attempt ; and, moreover, having 
formed a recent alliance with England, 
it would by no means answer our pur- 
poses to alarm her by a march on Cen- 
tral Asia. Let the negotiations, there- 
fore, lie over; and as soon as we deem 
it necessary we can take offence again 
at your Chivan majesty, and make an- 
other effort to possess ourselves of your 
capital.” 

Yet it is with Russia that we have 
now formed our closest alliance, and 
to her we have sacrificed what the lapse 
of time and a better acquaintance with 
one another was fast rendering a firm 
union between this country and France. 
We need not here repeat any of our 
reasons for supposing a French more 
natural than a Russian alliance. It is 
very obvious that our interests are in 
too many quarters opposed to those of 
Russia to imagine that, when an ally 
could be really serviceable, Russia 
would render herself so. She will na- 
turally enough travel with us whilst 
our road is the same as hers, and lead- 
ing towards the objects which she has 
in view; but when our roads separate, 
it is not very likely that she will have 
the civility to accompany us far on our 
journey. In this respect we allow she 
only does what all other allies do; but 
for this reason it is the duty of govern- 
ment to select as allies those whose 
road continues longest in the same di- 
rection as ours. Yet, in rejecting 
France and adopting Russia, we have 
chosen a country who watches with 
envy and jealousy every step we take 
in the East; one whose commercial 
regulations are framed with a view to 
discourage our manufactures; who 
seeks to close the Black Sea, whilst 
we seek to open it; and who longs for 
the downfal of the Turkish empire, 
whilst we desire to uphold it. Move 
in what direction we may, it must be 
against Russia, if it be for ourselves ; 
whereas France has as many of the 
same objects really at heart as it is 
possible to suppose another country to 
have. The extraordinary dispute which 
at present exists between England and 
France is not the result of any general 
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variance in the political systems of the 
two countries, but is to be attributed 
solely to the bungling of those who 
managed the diplomacy of each, backed 
by the consummate skill wherewith 
Russia, though not in an open manner, 
has contrived to widen the breach. In 
fact the quarrel, as we stated last month, 
was one altogether unworthy of the two 
countries ; being merely a dispute as to 
whether Mehemet Ali should have, 
according to M. Thiers, the hereditary 
government of Egypt and the life pos- 
session of Syria, or, according to Lord 
Palmerston, the hereditary government 
of Egypt and the life government of the 
pashalic of Acre. We are glad to find, 
from his speech in the Chamber of 
Peers (November 18), that M. Guizot 
completely agrees with us. “ It would 
have been preferable,” says that man 
of sound sense, “ for all parties, at any 
time, to have accepted either of these 
arrangements, than to have exposed 
themselves to present difficulties.” 
Well would it have been for Europe 
had M. Guizot, six months back, held 
the post then occupied by the adven- 
turous stockjobber Thiers, all whose 
policy seems to have aimed at in- 
Huencing certain operations on the 
Bourse; and whence, if not greatly 
belied, he has contrived to realise a 
considerable sum. 

We cannot, therefore, but look on 
the conduct of Lord Palmerston, in ex- 
posing this country to the chances of a 
war for such a mere straw (subducting 
the pashalic of Acre, which he was 
willing to concede) as the life govern- 
ment of half Syria by a man of seventy, 
to be altogether inexplicable, except on 
the supposition that his lordship’s in- 
tellect was rather clouded, and M. Bru- 
now’s particularly clear. It seems to 
us that the daily journals have alto- 
gether lost sight of that which appears 
the most important result likely to at- 
tend the present disturbance of ami- 
cable relations between this country 
and France. It may be, that Russia 
looked for nothing further than the 
destruction of those friendly feelings 
with which the two kingdoms were 
beginning to regard one another; but 
how much is involved in that untying 
of knots, which it has taken so many 
years to bind! Russia was well aware 
that France and England were both 
interested in suppressing her encroach- 
ing ambition — that both ardently long- 
ed for the regeneration of Poland, and 
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the freedom of the brave mountaineers 
of the Caucasus. She was also aware 
that though the French are a gallant 
and honourable nation, they are also 
irritable and vain ; whilst, being shal- 
low reasoners on political subjects, and 
fond of viewing them in a dramatic 
light, they could be easily led by the 
arrogant self-sufficiency of a Thiers to 
consider themselves insulted, and their 
honour wounded, by not being parties 
to a treaty, which, however, they had 
been invited to join. There was much 
more in the business than the mere 
question of peace and war. There was 
the breaking up of the present balance 
of political power in Europe, by break- 
ing the natural harmony which should 
subsist between England and France. 
The face of European politics has be- 
come changed ; and, despite the pa- 
triotic efforts of Louis-Philippe and his 
present able minister, a long period of 
time must elapse ere France will con- 
sent to act cordially with England for 
the attainment of any political object. 
We believe that ere long the Egyptian 
question will be finally settled, if we 
may not consider it as virtually so even 
at this moment; yet Russia has achieved 
& most important point in the hostile 
feeling thus created against us amongst 
the vast majority of the French. We 
repeat, therefore, that the conduct of 
our minister for foreign affairs has been 
most culpable in allowing such a crisis 
to arrive, when, even in M. Guizot’s 
opinion, it would have been infinitely 
better for either nation to have accepted 
the offer of the other. Nor is this all ; 
we consider ourselves bound, as im- 
partial observers, to state that France 
has not been altogether well-treated in 
the business by us ; and, therefore, that 
Lord Palmerston has acted not merely 
without regard to our true interest, when 
he insisted on investing a shadowy dis- 
tinction with the reality of an important 
substance, but also without due regard 
to what France might fairly have ex- 
pected. For though France has un- 
doubtedly no privilege by any inter- 
national law to control a monarch like 
the sultan from even bowstringing any 
of his pashas, if the law of his domi- 
nions give him that right ; and although 
Lord Palmerston has certainly violated 
no law of nations by assisting the sul- 
tan without having first obtained the 
permission of France, he has done 
wrong in disregarding the moral right 
which circumstances had given to 
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France to cause her opinion to be 
respected ; and this he has done with- 
out having obtained for his country 
any equivalent for the loss of the 
French alliance, save, as we shall 
prove, in hampering government, and 
impeding their true policy by the treaty 
with Russia. 

We have said that his lordship has 
not treated France fairly. Our reasons 
for this assertion may be briefly sum- 
med up. Whilst willing to acknow- 
ledge that France has no right to inter- 
fere between the sultan and his subject 
—for, strictly speaking, Mehemet Ali 
has been nothing but a successful rebel 
—she may, however, have acquired a 
much stronger claim to have her opi- 
nions on that subject respected than 
other nations. And such we believe 
to be the fact. When Mehemet fought 
the battle of Koniah in 1833, and 
Ibrahim was in full march on Kuta- 
lisch, the Sultan Mahmoud was obliged 
to call in the aid of the Russians, who 
immediately anchored in the Sea of 
Marmora, and were for the time mas- 
ters of Constantinople. It was France 
who then exerted the influence which 
she seems early to have acquired over 
the actions of Ibrahim, and persuaded 
him to halt at Kutalisch, and there sign 
the treaty known by that name; upon 
the conclusion of which the Russians 
were obliged reluctantly to move north- 
ward once more. We cannot but con- 
sider the intervention of France at that 
critical moment to have been of essen- 
tial service to us and to all Europe, 
as it saved Turkey for the moment from 
the dangerous protection of Russia, and 
that at a time when England was utterly 
powerless to arrest the march of the 
victorious Ibrahim ; or, at least, when 
the sultan had been forced to agree to 
Russia’s undertaking that task. We 
consider, therefore, that the conduct of 
France was entitled to the grateful re- 
collection of this country, as it was 
through her influence, no matter how 
acquired, that Russian intervention was 
rendered unnecessary. In 1839, almost 
the same events are repeated. Again 
there is a war between the sultan and 
Mehemet. Again does Ibrahim, the 
right arm of the latter, vanquish the 
troops of the sultan at the battle of 
Nezib, —a victory so complete, that the 
Turkish empire lay prostrate before the 
conqueror, with scarcely a regiment to 
oppose him in a march from the place 
of his triumph to the Bosphorus. 
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Again does France interfere — again 
does she use her influence over Ibrahim, 
and prevail on him to halt. As, how- 
ever, the prize was within his grasp, 
and delay might dash the cup from his 
lips, it would have been absurd to 
suppose that he would have foregone 
all the advantages he might expect to 
reap from his victory, without some 
guarantee that, whatever arrangement 
might be afterwards made, his interests 
and those of his father should be at- 
tended to. The moments, however, 
are brief and fleeting in which the 
fruits of a victory are to be reaped ; 
and, on the other hand, the months are 
long and tedious which diplomatists 
expend on the most trivial arrange- 
ments. Circumstanced as he was, 
Ibrahim was therefore obliged to choose 
either to continue the campaign, which 
he had so successfully begun, or rest 
content with the promise of France 
that, in whatever arrangements the 
European powers might concur, she 
would use her influence to secure for 
him advantageous terms. When, sub- 
sequently, the entire fleet of the sultan 
was betrayed into the hands of Me- 
hemet, and he thus was master of the 
destinies of Turkey by sea and land, 
he still reposed his fate with confidence 
in the hands of the French, The pre- 
sent sultan was unwilling to have any 
thing to do with a convention of the 
five powers, and preferred at first mak- 
ing a separate treaty with Mehemet Ali, 
by which he would no doubt have ac- 
quired far more power and territory 
than the French ministry ever demand- 
ed for him. Such, we believe, every 
one will admit to have been the facts 
of the case; and, consequently, that 
the opinions of France were entitled to 
great weight, as she was the power who 
on both occasions, after the battle of 
Koniah, and that of Nezib, had in- 
duced the Egyptian conqueror to halt 
in the moment of victory, and trust to 
the conditions which her good offices 
would be able to procure for him. 
We assert, therefore, that although the 
European powers had not signed any 
actual bond, obliging them to sanction 
the tacit convention which the hurry of 
necessity had given rise to between 
France and Ibrahim, they were, if pos- 
sible, on that very account, more bound 
in honour to allow it considerable 
weight. They, however step in, and 
so far properly, between the sultan 
and his conqueror, and virtually take 
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the matter altogether into their own 
hands. But instead of remembering 
the peculiar claims which the forbear- 
ance of Ibrahim, through French in- 
fluence, ought to have had upon their 
final decision, they appear not to have 
considered it at all; and though France, 
faithful to her duty, prevailed on Me- 
hemet to abandon Candia and Arabia, 
as also to restore the Turkish fleet, the 
representatives of the four powers yet 
managed to differ with France on the 
comparatively trivial point of what por- 
tion of Syria Mehemet Ali should be 
allowed to retain for his life, he being 
at the time arrived at an age when he 
could hardly expect to enjoy his dignity 
long. We therefore deliberately assert, 
that Lord Palmerston has not acted 
with honour in hearkening to Russian 
counsels, and refusing to give to the 
solicitations of France that weight to 
which her conduct seemed to entitle 
her. Henceforward we can hardly hope 
that any European state will have in- 
fluence sufficient to stop by timely 
interference the advance of a conquer- 
ing army, if the good offices which she 
promises to exert as a reward for the 
forbearance of the victor become after- 
wards useless, whilst that forbearance 
is not taken at all into account by those 
who constitute themselves the arbiters 
of the destinies of countries which never 
asked their interference. 

Thus far we think the French have 
had much to complain of, for they 
really asked for the pasha little more 
than England was willing to grant; 
and where a difference existed, we 
think common fairness both to France 
and Ibrahim required that, if either 
party were to abate in their demands, 
it should be the party whose honour 
had not been pledged in a difficult 
crisis to exert themselves for the pasha. 
But we differ totally from France as to 
the view in general taken by her jour- 
nalists, and adopted by M. Thiers, of 
the treaty of last July. If, as they said, 
it was an insult to France (which we 
deny, for France knew as well as Lord 
Palmerston the nature of the treaty long 
before it was ratified), yet if it was a 
treaty injurious in any way to French 
interests, the proper and straightforward 
course would have been to protest 
against the principle of it as a whole, 
and not to point out this or that attack 
on a town or fort as a casus belli; see- 
ing that if the treaty, as a whole, was 
not objectionable, neither could the 
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circumstances be which might neces- 
sarily arise in carrying that treaty to 
completion. Such a view of it, and 
one which for a time was very gene- 
rally adopted by our hot-headed neigh- 
bours, seems to us not merely unstates- 
manlike, but downright puerile. 

We are aware that our views on this 
subject are not very general ; and that 
in thus recording our deliberate con- 
viction that France was entitled to have 
more respect shewn to her opinions, 
and accorded to her solicitations, we 
differ from many of the leading Con- 
servative journals. It is unnecessary 
to say that the hangers-on of the mi- 
nistry are not likely to agree with us ; 
and others are, perhaps, too fearful of 
being supposed to express any thing 
derogatory to their own country, if they 
utter aught favourable to France at a 
moment like the present. Add to this 
that the loud outcry and disgraceful 
yelling of the farouche dandies of Paris 
and the sans-culoties of the provinces, 
together with the infamous publications 
against * perfidious Albion ” with which 
the stalls along the Seine have teemed 
for the last three months, have to a cer- 
tain degree roused the English bile ; 
for though, like Hamlet, we be not 
*¢ splenetive or rash,” yet have we in us 
** something dangerous.” For these 
reasons few, perhaps, are ready to give 
sufficient weight to the proofs which 
Lord Palmerston has shewn through- 
out the late negotiations of a most un- 
warrantable disregard of the claims of 
France, to be allowed a something more 
than a mere vote in the congress of five 
powers that have concluded the treaty 
of July. 

For ourselves we fearlessly express 
our own opinions, and are not ashamed 
to avow publicly what our reason tells 
us are the errors on either side, French 
or English. But we have more, much 
more, to charge our secretary for foreign 
affairs with, than the mere want of a 
desire to conclude some amicable ar- 
rangement, whereby France might have 
preserved her dignity, and our own 
country have spared the expense of her 
present expedition to Syria, with the 
consequent interruption to our Syrian 
and Alexandrian commerce. We can- 
not conceive any motive of sound policy 
which could have justified him, on the 
retirement of M. Thiers from office, in 
writing such a note as his second, the 
only able portion of which is devoted 
to refuting arguments employed not by 
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M. Guizot, but by his predecessor ; 
whilst it winds up by declaring, “ That 
the extent to which it may be necessary 
to confine the delegated authority of 
Mehemet Ali, &c. &c., is a point 
upon which opinions may differ ;” 
and therefore one which his lordship 
feels no inclination to discuss. He 
proceeds to broach the extraordi- 
nary doctrine, that whatever opinions 
may be entertained on this subject 
by the four powers, “ they can only 
regulate the advice” which they may 
think fit to give the sultan. As the 
sultan, however, has heretofore been 
treated as a mere cipher by all parties, 
it is too late to raise him to the rank 
of a powerful and independent prince, 
whilst England and France are sud- 
denly become merely his humble ad- 
visers. If, therefore, the treaty of Lon- 
don be executed in its fullest and 
harshest extent, his lordship need not 
flatter himself that either France or the 
rest of the world can be silly enough 
to ascribe such an impolitic act to the 
puppet, and not to those who have 
erected the machinery and pull the 
strings. “ This question of principle 
may not probably have any practical 
bearing on the case.” Such is his 
lordship’s concluding remark. If so, 
why prominently put it forward, when 
it is at least discourteous and uncalled 
for. But we deny that it has no prac- 
tical bearing on the question at issue ; 
for it has already caused very general 
dissatisfaction in France, to which 
country it practically announces, “ We 
care not for your feelings ; we can do 
nothing to relieve you from an embar- 
rassing dilemma. Events must take 
their course. We are sorry for you ; 
but we really cannot interfere with the 
puppet of our own creation.” 

Again, when we reflect on the very 
peculiar position which the French mi- 
nistry occupied at the time, our asto- 
nishment at such an unnecessary com- 
position increases. It is folly to say 
that it was intended for M.Thiers. It 
is dated the 2d of November, when M. 
Thiers was no longer in office ; and we 
cannot admit of such an absurd and 
unfounded interpretation of its con- 
tents. Those contents have given very 
general umbrage to the French peers 
and deputies; and nothing could be 
more harsh, as well as impolitic, than 
the moment which was selected to 
despatch it. Whatever may have been 
the merits of the dispute with M. Thiers, 
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he was then no longer in office, but was 
succeeded by a ministry whose desire 
for peace was well known, but whose 
tenure of office was rendered difficult 
by the state of fermentation in which 
their predecessors had left the kingdom. 
If, therefore, Lord Palmerston really 
desired an early and amicable arrange- 
ment of all disputes with France, he 
ought surely to have adopted such a 
line of conduct as would have strength- 
ened the position of a ministry so 
friendly and well-disposed to this coun- 
try. Instead of adopting which plan, 
he leaves the straightforward, manly, 
and honourable course ; and, not con- 
tent with leaving well alone, takes on 
himself to write a note which gives 
universal dissatisfaction, and tends in 
no small degree to increase the embar- 
rassment of the French ministry. We 
really cannot account for his lordship’s 
conduct in this matter, except either 
by supposing his intimacy with Baron 
Brunow to have completely Russianised 
him, and therefore rendered him a will- 
ing tool in the hands of that cunning 
and low-born adventurer; or else that 
his lordship has a peculiar monomania 
for diplomatic compositions, and loves 
to write for writing’s sake, whilst he is 
more attentive to the rounding of his 
pene than the principles they involve. 
Ve admit that his lordship writes well 
—extremely well, and, as we said last 
month, would make a capital head na- 
tional clerk ; but the note to which we 
allude must be condemned, as an un- 
necessary act of impolitic graphomania. 
There is another point of view in 
which we cannot help seeing it. It 
strikes us as unfeeling. We may be 
singular, yet we think there were cir- 
cumstances of so peculiar a nature in 
the position of the French king at the 
time when that note was penned, that 
any unnecessary act which tended to 
weaken his position became downright 
unfeeling. If ever this country had a 
friend, that friend is Louis-Philippe. 
Schooled in the school of adversity, he 
learned to feel ere destiny summoned 
him to rule; and the virtues which 
adorned the humble occupation of one 
who taught for bread have not been 
wanting to grace a throne. Few men 
in Europe, be they high or low, and 
none in the position of king, have seen 
so much of the world or mankind, and 
studied both with such advantage, as 
Louis-Philippe. Ofhim it may, indeed, 
be said with truth, that 
VOL. XXII, NO, CXXXII. 
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** Multorum providus urbes, 
Et mores hominum inspexit ;” 
whilst we may add, that he has pro- 
fited by his wanderings. Yet this man, 
whose highest ambition is to be the 
father of his people, has long been 
marked as the destined victim of the 
assassin, and in the course of the last 
month his honest efforts to maintain a 
friendly union between England and 
his native land was the cause of his 
being subjected to another dastardly 
attempt on his life. We can fancy we 
hear him delivering the following sen- 
tence, which concluded his opening 
speech to the Chambers. “ Gentle- 
men,—TI have never claimed with more 
earnestness and confidence your loyal 
co-operation. Anarchical passions have 
not been encouraged by impotency. 
Under whatever form they may be 
presented, my government will find in 
the existing laws, and in the firm main- 
tenance of the public liberties, the ne- 
cessary arms to put them down. As 
for me, in the trials imposed on me by 
Providence, I can only be grateful for 
the protection which it has not ceased 
to throw over me, as well as my family ; 
and to prove to France, by a never fail- 
ing attention to her interests and hap- 
piness, the gratitude inspired in me by 
the testimonials of affection with which 
it surrounds me in these cruel moments.” 
Are we wrong, then, in saying, that 
if even our own interests do not move * 
us to adopt a more politic line of con- 
-duct, there is something un-English, 
as well as unfeeling, in choosing so ill- 
timed an opportunity to add to the 
difficulties by which the French mo- 
narch found himself beset ? 

And what is to be the result of all 
this quarrelling about a straw? On 
whom is this snow-ball, whose con- 
tinued rolling has increased it to an 
avalanche, to fall? The courage of our 
marine, and the decisive energy of 
Napier’s dashing gallantry, have pre- 
vented, for a time, that which would 
have been the worst consequence, in 
our opinion, of the late extraordinary 
treaty of July—namely, the occupation, 
by the Russian troops, of the strong- 
holds of Anatolia. The necessity for 
such occupation appears no longer to 
exist, since Syria is already, by the 
conquest of St. Jean d’Acre, wrested 
from Mehemet Ali without the aid 
of Russian troops. We must not, 
however, be led away by our wishes to 
suppose that no longer any difficulty 
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exists in ‘that quarter, for ifthe return 
of the French fleet to Toulon and the 
fall of Thiers have not already induced 
Mehemet Ali to send in his submission 
to the allies, the winter campaign may 
leave us much less to boast of than our 
summer naval reviews on the Syrian 
coast; for, without meaning to dis- 
parage the service of our troops in Syria, 
we-can call such fighting as has taken 
place litile better than wholesome, and 
not very dangerous, practice for the 
soldiers. It is one thing to lay some 
first-rate men-of-war, in fine weather, 
alongside a half-ruined: town, manned 
by a disorganised army, ready to desert 
or fly, but with little appetite for fight- 
ing, and another to remain in a hostile 
country, in the face of a skilful general, 
which Ibrahim certainly is, and which, 
if he can collect any thing like a fight- 
ing force, he may yet shew himself; it 
is very different, we say, to remain, 
then, under such circumstances, -ex- 
posed to the perils of sickness and the 
sword, when our vessels shall have 
been obliged to leave the coast by the 
gales which generally commence at 
this time of the year; and those who 
follow Ibrahim through the desert may 
have a very altered story to narrate, on 
their return, from that which they could 
tell when fighting under cover of the 
broadsides of our vessels. These are 
topics, however, on which it is not 
merely disagreeable to dwell, as, sup- 
posing the possibility of a reverse at- 
tending our arms; but such-discussions 
are likewise most probably futile, since 
there is every prospect of the affair 
being concluded by a treaty, which 
shall leave Mehemet in possession of 
Egypt. But there are other consider- 
ations of much more consequence, in 
our opinion, as to the general effect 
which the misunderstanding between 
France and England is likely to pro- 
duce on European politics in general. 
On this subject, we think, that although 
the decision of our officers and the 
gallantry of our soldiers have apparently 
removed any grounds for apprehend- 
ing a Russian occupation of Anatolia, 
in the same manner as similar causes 
annihilated the hopes of Russia from 
the China expedition, yet a long period 
must elapse ere we can hope to find 
France acting cordially with this coun- 
try; and, therefore, as neither Russia 
nor Austria are likely to supply her place 
with any efficiency, England must re- 
main, virtually, isolated ; whilst Rus- 
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sia will be at leisure to prosecute, with 
perfect security, her plans of conquest 
in the Caucasus, and the final consolida- 
tion of our power in Poland. The rup- 
ture between the two great powers of the 
west, whilst injurious to each of them, 
can only strengthen the hands of Russia. 
In case the present misunderstanding 
(which God forbid !) should,: from any 
unforeseen turn of events, ever grow 
into the dignity and horrors of war, 
every shot fired by England and France 
against one another would be fired for 
Russia. Qn the other hand, should 
all be lulled into a nominal peace, the 
waves of many a bad passion, now 
excited, will long continue to run high, 
after the storm which raised them has 
abated ; and should England, ere long, 
find herself called on to protest against 
some act ofambition on the part of Rus- 
sia, such as an attempted renewal of the 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, hardly any 
ministry would have-influence to ob- 
tain the hearty co-operation of the 
French Chambers in a protest along 
with England against such a step, 
albeit equally dangerous to both. Nay, 
at this moment there exists amongst 
our changeable neighbours such a 
strong feeling of enmity against the 
“ perfidious Albion,” that we question 
very much if Russia would find much 
difficulty in persuading them to join in 
any scheme of vengeance against us; 
and were the friend of this -country, 
and friend of his own, the present 
monarch of France, to fall a victim 
either to the blow of an assassin, or 
one of the many thousand diseases which 
sooner or later teach us all that “ cal- 
canda semel via Lethi,”’ who can fore- 
tell, amidst the terrible conflict that 
would then arise between a disputed 
succession, and the wild, revolutionary 
fanaticism, that his able mind has so 
long controlled, —who can foretell the 
consequence to this country or to 
Europe, whilst such a strong feeling 
exists against us, and such a wily foe to 
take advantage of it? And yet we speak 
but of events, that are not only pos- 
sible, but which might occur to mor- 
row. We lose ourselves, however, in a 
sea of speculation. Let us draw our 
conclusion, which is, that Lord Pal- 
merston has been the main cause of 
thus embroiling, most heedlessly, if not 
criminally, the two countries; whilst 
the result can in no case be favourable 
to England, but may possibly, nay, 
probably, benefit Russia. 
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We: have thus rambled over what 
struck us as the most important po- 
litical: events of the year, and though 
we feel that there are many: topics left 
untouched, and on which we could 
like to pass a few more strictures as to 
the conduct of our ministry, we al- 
ready approach the limits which we 
had assigned to ourselves. We shall 
say nothing, therefore, about the union 
of the Canadas: nor shall we advert to 
events important in themselves, but 
which do not concern this country 
directly ; such as the abdication of the 
King of Holland, and death of the late 
King of Prussia. But there has been 
one other subject so keen and violently 
debated during the past year, that we 
must offer a few remarks on it. 

It seems to us a most extraordinary 
thing, that whilst: every one admits the 
necessity of England’s maintaining a 
navy on. a scale more extensive and 
efficient than any other country in the 
world; and whilst all parties exclaim 
that they would be delighted if more 
money were expended on repairing and 
extending the wooden walls of old 
England, the ministry should never- 
theless exhibit such downright reluc- 
tance to comply with the national wish. 
They cannot deny its expediency, and 
they know full well that no House of 
Commons would hesitate to furnish 
supplies, if demanded, for such a pa- 
triotic purpose; nay, we even think 
that they would become popular by 
adopting such a course. Their paid 
scribes and underlings exhibit such de- 
light when they point out the repairing 
of some rotten guard-ship, and their 
opponents so clamorously insist on our 
navy being rendered more efficient, 
that we really think the most popular 
act the ministry could do, would be to 
add at once ten new line-of-battle ships 
to our fleet. None would object to 
this augmentation of our truly national 
force, or to the founding various 
establishments for the education and 
schooling of seamen, or at least adopt- 
ing some improved system for manning 
our navy. It is folly to say we have 
all that we want; circumstances might 
arise to-morrow such as to render ten 
ships a most acceptable addition to our 
force; whilst, as we are at present 
situated, even though we were to be 
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suddenly presented with such a force, 
we could not find men sufficient to man 
three of them efficiently. 

We.say that such a state. of things 
is totally unworthy of England; and 
the maintenance of such a status quo 
is not merely impolitic, but contrary 
to the declared wish of the nation; 
and, as it is the nation who must even- 
tually pay for every thing, we cannot 
see why they should not be indulged 
in so patriotic a wish. Something has 
been done, we confess, during the past 
year; yet, little as it has been, it has 
been done with a tardiness and reluct- 
ance truly unaccountable. We wish 
not to make England formidable by 
her armaments to her neighbours. It 
is not by conquest, save in the East, 
that- England has acquired her wealth 
and greatness. Sufficient occupation 
may be found for England in the en- 
gagements of her extensive commerce, 
and the active pursuits of peaceful in- 
dustry ; yet the greater the stake which 
she possesses in. the world, the greater 
should be her, means for defending such 
enormous vested interests. We would 
wish to see England such as Canning 
described her in 1823, when he ad- 
dressed the inhabitants of Plymouth 
on being presented with the freedom 
of the borough. We shall end with that 
splendid passage of modern oratory, 
hoping that it will bring to the con- 
viction of our readers the utter im- 
possibility of England’s occupying the 
position there described, till a change 
visit the spirit which at present presides 
over her councils :— 


“Our present repose is no more a 
proof of inability to act, than the state of 
inertness and inactivity in which I have 
seen those mighty masses that float in 
the waters above your town, is a proof 
that they are devoid of strength, and 
incapable of being fitted out for action. 
You well know, gentlemen, how soon 
one of those stupendous masses, now 
reposing on their shadows in perfect 
stillness — how soon, upon any call of 
patriotism or of necessity, it would as- 
sume the likeness of an animated thing, 
instinct with life and motion—how soon 
it would ruffle, as it were, its swelling 
plumage — how soon it weuld put forth 
all its beauty and its bravery, collect its 
scattered elements of strength, and awaken 
its dormant thunder,” 
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THREE SONNETS BY SIR MORGAN o’DOHERTY, BART. 


I. 
THE PRINCESS ROYAL, 


Hatt, royal lady! Well aware am [ 
You care much less for poetry than pap, 
Mewling and puling in your nurse’s lap; 
And love far more the hushing lullaby 
Sung by that dame, than aught can bards supply 
Of opiates from the Heliconian tap, 
Conducive as they are to soothing nap— 
Yet must the Muses chant. And what to say 
Expressive of delight, and joy upbouncing, 
Who can’t devise must be indeed a slow cock ; 
We read it in the papers every day — 
Yours and your royal mother's health announcing, 
By Clarke and Blagden, Ferguson and Locock. 


II. 
THE FIRST QUEEN-REGNANT MOTHER. 


Mary the First was childless— what she thought 
Would be a son proved nothing but wind-colic, 
Which slew that lady grim and diabolic. 

Elizabeth, of course, no babies brought 

Into the world, though many pens have sought 
To blight her fame in slanders fierce or frolic. 
To Glorious William, grave and melancholic, 

Mary’s return of boys or girls was nought. 

Anne to her Danish lord no children gave, 

After that last of Stuarts reached the throne. 

We, therefore, for our present queen may crave 
This honour due to her, and her alone, 

Of five queens-regnant in Old England's chair, 

Victoria only brought the crown an heir. 


Ifl. 


ST. JEAN D’ACRE, 


Our last apparent heir (in after days 
King George the Fourth) was born amid the pride 
Of Anson’s conquests o’er the ocean wide, 

When wagon-loads of gold, ’mid loud huzzas, 

Were marched triumphant through the London ways. 
Like fame, great babe ! was destined to hetide 
Thy entry in the world. By Jordan’s side, 

And ancient Tyre and Sidon, does the blaze 
Of headlong victory attend the star 

Of Napier the amphibious. Following nigh 
Thy natal day, came speeding news to tell 
That Acre, famed in Coeur de Lion’s war — 
Acre, that made Napoleon baffled fly — 

Acre, beneath thy mother’s banners fell ! 

M. O’D. 
Hercules Pillars, Great Queen Street, 
Saturday. 
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